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—enough to polish a small floor, a piano, an automo- 
bile or several pieces of furniture. Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax isa complete finish and polish for all 
floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, pianos, and 
for the body, hood and fenders of automobiles, 
limousines and electrics. It is very clean and easy 





for the artistic coloring of all wood. With it inex- 
pensive soft woods may be finished so they are as 
beautiful as hard wood. Made in seventeen shades in- 
cluding Mahogany, Mission, Early English, Fumed, 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. G.H. 6 

I enclose 10c for Instruction Book on Home | 
Beautifying and a can of Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax—sufficient for a small floor, an automo- 
bile, a piano or sever al pieces of furniture. 





June 1915 





to use. Gives perfect results over any finish— 
varnish, shellac, oil, etc. Imparts a perfectly hard, 
dry, artistic finish of great beauty and durability. 
It is impervious to water, scratches, heel-marks, 
finger-prints, dust, etc., and can easily be kept in 
perfect condition. 





etc. Johnson’s Wood Dye penetrates deeply— 
is economical—dries quickly and is very easy to 
use. It is unexcelled for finishing new furniture, 
woodwork and floors and for doing over old work 
of this character—for staining basketry, etc. 


Free Instruction Book 


Best paint dealers are supplied with our 25c color 
booklet “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture.” Ask yours for a free copy— 
if he hasn’t one, we will send it free and postpaid 
upon request. This booklet is the work of famous 
experts—it is full of valuable ideas on home beauti- 
fying, beautifully illustrated in colors. 

Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Maroon? 


Nearly every milk chocolate for sale in this country has 
a maroon label. There must be some good reason why 
this color has been adopted by manufacturers. It is 
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Because 


maroon is the standardcolor. It is the standard color be- 
* cause it has been used from the start by the manufacturers 
of Peter’s Milk Chocolate, the standard milk chocolate. 
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Peter’s, the original milk chocolate, of in- 
ternational reputation, unvarying in high 
quality, and-with a flavor which has been 
generally imitated but never surpassed. 
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Be sure to get Peter’s when 
you ask for milk chocolate. 
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“High as the Alps in Quatity”’ 
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**Mothercraft” in Book Form 


T is entirely safe to say that the mother 
who accepts as her guide in rearing her 
children Sarah Comstock’s “ Mother- 
craft” articles will do a large part of her 

share in giving them that fair start in life 
which is the right of every child. We are not 
saying that the articles are all the equipment 
the mother needs, for they are not; but the 
spirit of them is to make the mother enthusi- 
astic over her job, so that she will seek far 
and wide, if need be, for the information not 
contained in the series. Here it is shown that 
motherhoed is the most dignified profession 
in the world, as well as the one most crowded 
with incompetents, both those who are merely 
ignorant and those who think that instinct is 
all the guide the mother needs. The series 
has been extremely popular, so popular, in 
fact, that it has seemed advisable to preserve 
it in book form. We recommend the book to 
every mother of a baby or a young child; its 
reading should lend an inspiration whose re- 
sult would be a richer life for both. It will be 
said of the book that it can not take the place 
of any one of several authoritative works on 
infant care, and this is true; nor can any of 
them take the place of this book. Read it 
first and come back to it whenever the tasks 
seem hard and the flame of your determination 
begins to burn a little low; it is the gospel of 
making the most out of your children’s lives— 
an undertaking that pays. Our book depart- 
ment sells ‘‘Mothercraft” for $1.00 net, 
postage paid. 


Your Daughter’s Career 


Having brought your children to the time 
when they are beginning to think of leaving 
you, what are you going to-do for them? The 
boys you will, of course, confer with and ad- 
vise, helping them to choose their life-work; 
but what about the girls? “Oh, they will 
get married.” We hope they will, but what 
assurance have you that they will have a 
chance to marry or that they will welcome it 
if it comes? Thousands of “perfectly nice” 
girls are never asked, you know, and thousands 
more can not give themselves in marriage to 


EDETORS WA 


the ones who want them. Then what? A 
generation or so ago such a condition meant 
dependent spinsterhood for the unfortunate 
girl; today it means, for the large majority 
of girls, a career. It means more—that every 
girl should be trained to do some useful, re- 
munerative work. Then, says Rose Young, 
she can be a self-reliant bachelor-girl if she 
wishes, and she can marry from choice and 
not from necessity; or, if she marries happily, 
the work can be dropped permanently or 
taken up in case of need, and, if she marries 
unhappily, the work is a haven.of refuge, which, 
fleeing a soul-deadening union, she can seek. 

This month some thousands of girls will be 
graduated from school and college; most of 
those upon whom necessity has not placed a 
hand will have thought little-about work. 
For such as these—and their parents—Rose 
Young has written a series of articles which 
will begin in July. The author takes it for 
granted that the average college graduate is 
keen-minded enough to qualify for something 
important and useful—not forgetting her high 
calling as a woman—and high-souled enough 
to want to do something more important 
than wearing pretty clothes. We agree with 
the author; otherwise we should put love- 
stories in the pages the articles in the series 
will occupy. 

“By Our Loving Friends” 

This magazine has always been proud of its 
readers as a class; from cover to cover it 
attempts to reflect their personality as it has 
been interpreted by the editor and the ad- 
vertising manager. We make mistakes oc- 
casionally, but so does every one who tries 
to be up and doing. The point is that we are 
trying to make the magazine worthy of being 
welcomed in the best homes in America. 
Some people think we are succeeding, and they 
are spending their own money to tell others 
about us—and you. A concern that will get 
some of your money sometime—to your entire 
satisfaction—sent out to the dealers handling 
its product a circular telling just what kind of 
folks you are—and they base their conclusion 
upon the fact that you read Goop HovseE- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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*‘Crepe-Meteor dress 
dyed black.” 


Women 
Recommend 
Diamond Dyes. 


If you could see the letters that come to us about 
Diamond Dyes, you would not hesitate one moment to 
use them frequently. 


Women, the world over, dress better, while spending 
less money for clothes, because they use Diamond Dyes. 
The Jetters reproduced below are but two of the thou- 
sands upon thousands that we have received. 


Miss A. D. Rhodes, of Richmond, Va., writes: 


“I had a Crepe-Meteor dress, the color of which did not please 
me. I was about to discard it, when a friend of mine said: ‘Why 
don’t you dye it?’ 

“I had never dyed anything, and thought that it was an intri- 
cale process which required a great dea! of skill and practice. 

“I followed the directions of my friend, and those published in 
your Diamond Dye Annual! and Direction Book. 

‘I re-colored my dress black, and it came out a solid, decp 
black, which has not faded in the slightest degree. 

‘‘Diamond Dyes are certainly very simple to use and grea! 
mone y-savers.” 


Miss H. R. Moore, of Trenton, N. J., writes: 


*‘Diamond Dyes have been a great help to me. I have found 
that they always give good results, and are very simple to use. 





“Pink dress dyed 
crimson.” 


“It used to be very hard for me to decide whether it were better to buy a few good clothes, or have more clothes by buying cheaper 
garments. It is easy for me to decide now, for 1 buy the very best materials, although, of course, that means I can buy fewer clothes. 


‘‘Nobody knows that I have fewer clothes, though, because I frequently change the color of my gowns and suiis with 


Diamond Dyes. 


“My photograph shows a cloth dress which was originally pink. 


I dyed it crimson with Diamond Dyes.”’ 


Diamond Dyes 


‘*A child can use them’’ 


Simply dissolve the dye, and boil the material in the colored water 


The Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 
Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed’’ goods 
are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye that claims to 
color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 
We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to color Animal Fibre 
Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegetable Fibre Fabrics, so that you may 
obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 


Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells 
Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, 
also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 ? Editor’s Say 


KEEPING. Without more ado, here is the 
bouquet all around: 


You are familiar with the Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Macazine. It reaches about 400,000 of the better 
homes in this country. It is read by 400,000 house- 
wives who take housekeeping seriously. It is the trade 
paper of the housewife who has ideals. These 400,000 
housewives are scattered all over the United States, 
but they exert an influence in every community. If 
you stop and think of the better families that trade at 
your store, the ones whose purchases are the most de- 
sirable, you will find also, if you investigate, that the 
woman in each family is an enthusiastic reader of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


If you were us, 
wouldn’t you keep 
on trying to make a 
magazine for that 


Contents of the July Issue 


other one, to use the original purchaser’s expression, 
“beat me to it.’”” Not one of the three would openly 
subscribe for the world, but none the less there are the 
unbroken files of nearly two years of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING in the bookcase drawer of the bachelors’ home. 

But these are not the only bachelors who read Goop 
HousEKEEPING. My only brother is a baldheaded 
bachelor, an awfully nice one, who never allows me to 
get hold of my own copy until he has first read it. 
Then there is an old bachelor friend of ours—he is 
quite sixty—who has twin nephews now nearly ten 
years old, and who makes no secret as to his doubts of 
his sister’s ability, and openly acknowledges that he 
has read Goop HOUSEKEEPING for years, particularly 
the articles on the care of children. 

I think it would be a 
good idea to write a word 
to the bachelor readers 
and the men who like to 
read GooD HouUSEKEEP- 
ING, and I believe that 
most of them would come 
out into the open. One 


Irene Avery Judson 
Margaret Widdemer 
Marjorie Benton Cooke 


kind of people to 
read? 


Giving the Men 
the “Glad 
Hand” 

Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING has many 
men readers; we 
get praised and 
“called down”’ just 
about as frequently 
by them -as by our 
readers of the sex 
which is supposed to 
have a monopoly of 


The Psychology of Twilight Sleep. .Charlotte Teller 
Peggy-Mary's Paradox Kay Cleaver Strahan 
Adventures in Girlhood Virginia Blair 
The Kewpies Rose O'Neill 
Teaching Children to Write....Albert F. Wilson 
Women Don't Understand Things... Wm. Johnston 
Your Daughter's Career Rose Young 
A New Department for Mothers Louise Hogan 
The Field That Was Ripe Marietta Stockard 
Community Care of Children. . Woods Hutchinson 
The Passing of the Stork Jessie Phillips McCall 
Inexpensive Paneling. Robt. and Elizabeth Shackleton 
Hashimura Togo Wallace Irwin 
Fashions in Color 

Dr. Wiley'’s Department 


man told me in all earn- 
estness that, “Barring 
some things, which, being 
a single man, I do not 
understand, there is less 
sissy stuff in Goopb 
HOUSEKEEPING than in 
half of the so-called 
legitimate literary 
magazines which claim 
to cater to the general 
public.” 

If youknow a man 
who carries Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
home under his coat, 
tell him that the 


housekeeping. The 
only objection to are- 
cent love-story came 
from a man, who 
called it “‘skimmed- 
milk fiction’’; 
some of the sin- 
cerest praise for “ Mothercraft” came from 
doctors. But not all our men readers want 
it known that they take the magazine; and 
so the writer of the following letter must not 
be asked to divulge the names of the three 
“‘sensible men who read Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
every month.” 

They are all very hard-worked men, between thirty- 
five and forty; two are professional men, and the other 
is commercial. They got tired of boarding, so rented 
a house with a garden, and keep house, week about. 
This has gone on for three years. Two years ago one 
of them discovered Goop HoUsEKEEPING and tried 
a chafing-dish recipe. Then he sneaked into a book- 
store and bought the next number and left it lying 
about. The other two chaffed him for buying a “‘petti- 
coat magazine,” but he noticed that they both read it 
from cover to cover. The following month one of the 
chaffers bought the magazine, and the next month the 


The Bacon-Bat 
Three Meals a Day 


Discoveries 


Mirandy on Woman Suffrage 


time has gone by 
when it was not the 
proper thing for a 
man to take an 
interest in the con- 
duct of his home, 
that the spirit of the 
day demands that he cooperate with his wife 
in the care of the children, and that every 
issue of this magazine contains, in addition 
to its unequaled household features, several 
stories and articles that, in their appeal to 
intelligent men and women, are as good as any 
to be found in the magazines that offer only 
“literary” material. One memorable month 
a critic reported to another editor that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING was the best of thirty-five 
magazines she had read, at his request, 
that month. We have had several issues 
that we liked better. Why shouldn’t men 
read Goop HOUSEKEEPING? They do. And 
they will all want to read the article by 
George W. Cable in this issue. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELow, Editor. 


Dorothy Dix 
Gertrude S. Mathews 
Edited by Mrs. Rorer 
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One slowly creeps to unassuming grace, 

One climbs, one trails, 

One drinks the light and moisture, 

One exhales. 

Up through the earth together, stem by 
stem, 

Two plants push swiftly in a floral race, 

Till one sends forth a blossom like a gem, 

And one gives only fragrance. 

In a seed, 

.So small it scarce is felt within the hand, 

Lie hidden such delights 

Of scents and sights, 

When by the elements of Nature freed, 

As paradise must have at its command. 


From shapeless roots and ugly bulbous 
things, 

What gorgeous beauty springs! 

Such infinite variety appears, 

A hundred artists in a hundred years 

Could never copy from the floral world 

The marvels that in leaf and bud lie curled. 


I go hence each day with larger faith and reverence 


Nor could the most colossal mind of man 

Create one little seed of plant or vine 

Without assistance from the First Great 
Plan, 

Without the aid divine. 


Who but a God 

Could draw from light end moisture, heat 
and cold, 

And fashion in earth's mold, 

A multitude of blooms to deck one sod? 

Who but a God? 

Not one man knows 

Just why the bloom and fragrance of the 
rose, 

Or how its tints were blent; 

Or why the white camellia, without scent, 

Up through the same soil grows; 

Or how the daisy and the violet 

And blades of grass first on wild meadows 
met. 

Not one, not one man knows, 

The wisest but suppose. 

This flower-room of mine 

Has come to be a shrine, 

And I go hence 

Each day with larger 


faith and reverence. 











Mrs. Benham looked at Bradbury Marshall as if she thought it would be fun to flirt with him. ‘How do you 
like living here?“ he asked. “I'm sure, now,” she replied with significant emphasis, 
“that I'm going to like it immensely“ 


“They Never Say It” 
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THE ‘‘ETERNAL TRIANGLE’’ USUALLY RESULTS IN TRAGEDY. HERE IS 
A NEW COMBINATION, A QUADRANGLE, AND THE RESULT IS—COMEDY 


By Atkinson Kimball 


Author of “The Prince of Mercuria,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by F. 


RADBURY MARSHALL met Mrs. 
Tracey Benham at a dinner. He 
was seated next her, and he felt at 
once as he pushed her chair under 

her clinging draperies and looked involun- 
tarily away from the charming, flat, white 
back with which he found himself confronted, 
that she would expect her companion to talk 
in a low voice, as persons did in English 
novels. He could manage the low voice, 
but what to say with it was not so easy. 

Customarily at dinners in Saxon Wood 
the conversation was general. It was one 
ef those exclusive suburbs with no visible 
means of support, within commuting-dis- 
tance from New York, to which couples 
move for the sake of their children. Saxon 
Wood could not make up its mind why the 
Benhams had moved there, for they had no 
children. Possibly the change from a life 
lived for nine years in New York hotels 
constituted reason enough. 

“How do you like living here?” Brad- 
bury began. * 

It wasn’t a brilliant opening, but Mrs. 
Benham didn’t need a brilliant opening. 
“I’m sure, now,” she said, “that I’m going 
to like it immensely.” 

The slight emphasis, the gentle hesita- 
tion, combined with the look she gave him 
made her implication unmistakable. She 
looked at him in a way no woman had 
looked at him for twelve years. She looked 
at him as if he weren’t married, as if she 
thought it would be fun to flirt with him. 
Her eyes were laughing and soft. Her neck 
in front was as charming and white as it 
was in the back. 

Bradbury thrilled with flattered vanity, 
but he was horribly embarrassed. Lydia 
was seated directly opposite. She might 


have overheard the insinuating emphasis. 
She must have seen the look. She was 
talking to Mr. Benham, on her left, in the 
pleasant but impersonal way she talked to 
all men except himself, as if they belonged 
to some sort of third sex, neither male nor 
The Marshalls had been married 


female. 





Graham Cootes 


twelve years, but the thought that her hus- 
band could care for any other woman was 
as unthinkable to Mrs. Marshall as it was on 
the day she married him; and that Lydia 
could care for any other man was more in- 
conceivable to Bradbury than it was before 
she became his wife. Then he used to be 
jealous of her; now he never was. 

That some woman might become in- 
fatuated with him was a possibility that 
Bradbury, as a man, had to face; but he 
never mentioned this to Lydia. That such 
an infatuation might be mutual, he never 
mentioned even to himself. He knew, just 
the same, that the potentiality existed, 
imprisoned in some Stygian cave of his 
masculine complexity. He sometimes 
wished that Lydia might hear the captive 
clank its chains, and realize what tempta- 
tions he conquered for her sake. Now, 
for her sake, he conquered his desire to 
return Mrs. Benham’s glance. He crushed 
down the impulse to reply with something 
recklessly flirtatious—he didn’t know just 
what. Instead, he stared into his soup- 
plate, and said nothing. 

For the remainder of the dinner the con- 
versation became safely general; but every 
atom of his five feet eleven inches was con- 
scious that, beside him, was a lovely woman 
whose evening was spoiled because he 
wouldn’t flirt with her. She seldom joined 
in the conversation; she was plainly bored. 

On their way home, Lydia said: “I do 
wish, Bray, that the next time a woman 
makes eyes at you you wouldn’t look at me 
as if you were scared to death. I could see 
she thought I was a jealous cat.” 

Bradbury did not pretend he did not 
know what she meant. With righteous in- 
dignation that his sacrifice had not been 
appreciated, he said: “What did you want 
metodo? Didyou want metoflirt with her?”’ 

Lydia gave an affectionate little laugh 
and tucked her arm through his. “You 
old duck,” she said, “you couldn’t flirt to 
save your soul.” 

Bradbury’s arm, for the rest of the way 
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home, was as rigid and cold as an icicle. 
He was registering a vow. He’d show 
Lydia whether or not he could flirt! Maybe 
he couldn’t flirt to save his soul, but he could 
flirt to lose it! 

The next day, as Bradbury got off the 
five-eighteen express he saw Mrs. Benham 
in her automobile beside the platform. 
She was the only woman in Saxon Wood 
who drove a car herself. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Benham,” Brad- 
bury said, boldly halting. “Waiting for 
your husband?” 

“No. I never wait for my husband. 
When he’s on time I drive him home. 
When he isn’t—” 

Bradbury finished the sentence for her, 
“When he isn’t, you’re good enough to 
drive some one else’s husband home?” 

“No, I never drive some one else’s hus- 
band home! I always coax him to go on.” 

Her eyes danced. Bradbury let his 
dance, too. It was a most exhilarating 
sensation. Mrs. Benham swung open the 
forward door of the car, and Bradbury 
stepped in and took the seat beside her. 

The car dipped down the hill from the 
station. At its foot, on the left, lay the 
turn into the street on which the Marshalls 
and the Benhams lived. 

“Tt’s such a heavenly afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Benham, half-way down the hill. 

“Heavenly!” assented Bradbury. ‘You 
won’t have to coax me.” And he added 
with what he felt was a devilish inspiration, 
“ Although, for the pleasure of being coaxed 
by you, I might threaten to go home.” 

Mrs. Benham gave him a look, and took 
the turn to the right. The car left the 
village and went spinning through one of 
those lovely, leafy tunnels which, with high 
hedges on either side, make so many West- 
chester roads suggestive of English lanes. 
Mrs. Benham slowed down the car. Brad- 
bury searched his mind for something to 
say, something witty and flattering and in- 
sinuating. It was easy enough to begin a 
flirtation, but it wasn't so easy to keep it 
up when a man had had his hand out of 
the game for twelve years. Well, anyway, 
this ride with Mrs. Benham would prove 
to Lydia that he could flirt 

Mrs. Benham glanced at him It's 
too lovely to talk, ian't it?” she asked 

“Just what I was thinking,” Bradbury 
sighed with relief 

“IT knew you were! You are so different 
from most men, Most men would spoil 





a lovely ride like this with silly talk. They 
think that’s all a woman cares for—to be 
flattered. What a woman really cares for 
is to be understood. I knew, as soon as 
I saw you, that you and I understood each 
other intuitively. Didn’t you?” 

“At once!” Bradbury affirmed. 

“So many persons misinterpret my man- 
ner. They think I want to annex men. 
But gaiety is woman’s best disguise. If 
I acted as I felt—” 

She finished the sentence by letting the 
car shoot forward for a short distance at 
a temperamental speed. When she slowed 
down again, she said, “How often those 
who are nearest us understand us least!” 

“That’s true!” said Bradbury, thinking 
of Lydia. How little she had guessed what 
possibilities lay hidden beneath his domesti- 
cated exterior! 

““We’re going to bereal friends, aren’t we?” 

Mrs. Benham took her left hand from 
the steering-wheel for an instant, and 
pressed it down over Bradbury’s where it 
lay on his knee. 

“Real friends,’ echoed Bradbury, taking 
her hand between both of his. Even 
through her glove, he could feel what long, 
supple fingers she had. Lydia’s hand was 
short and plump. The sensation was quite 
different. 

Mrs. Benham looked at him as she with- 
drew her hand. Her eyes were soft and 
sad, but she was smiling. ‘‘ Now, for home. 
You mustn’t be late for dinner.” 

She turned into a road that led back to 
Saxon Wood, back to Lydia. What would 
Lydia think when she saw him with Mrs. 
Benham? He had previously wanted to 
prove to her that he could flirt with Mrs. 
Benham, but now, somehow, he didn’t 
want to prove it. He didn’t want to make 
Lydia jealous. He only wanted to be Mrs. 
Benham’s friend; she needed him. 

As the car passed the railroad station he 
looked to see whether Lydia was waiting 
for him on the platform. Always before 
he had telephoned her when he had been 
delayed. Poor child! She was probably 
worried to death by this time. He looked 
for her all the way up the home street. 
She had probably paced for the past hour 
between their house and the station 

The car stopped before the house Lydia 
didn't come running down the piazza steps 
She wasn't even on the pilazsza He got 
out of the car precipitately Something 


must have happened! 
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over her face, and tears trickled between her fingers and fell, unheeded, on her dainty gown 
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A 
Bride’s Prayer 


By Alice A. Clark 
O FATHER, my heart is filled with a happiness so wonderful 


that I am almost afraid. This is my wedding day, and [| 

pray Thee that the beautiful joy of this morning may 
never grow dim with years of regret for the step I am about to 
take. Rather, may its memories become more sweet and tender 
with each passing anniversary. 

Thou hast sent to me one who seems all worthy of my deepest 
regard. Grant unto me the power to keep him ever true and loving 
as now. May I prove indeed a helpmeet, a sweetheart, a friend, 
a stedfast guiding star among all the temptations that beset the 
impulsive hearts of men. Give me skill to make home the best 
loved place of all. Help me to make its lights shine farther than 
any glow that would dim its radiance. Let me, I pray Thee, meet 
the little misunderstandings and cares of my new life bravely. 
Be with me as I start on my mission of womanhood, and stay 
Thou my path from failure all the way. Walk Thou with us even 
to the end of our journey. 


O Father, bless my wedding day, hallow my marriage night, 
sanctify my motherhood, if Thou seest fit to grant me that privilege. 

And whea all my youthful charms are faded, and the cares and 
lessons of life have left their touches, let physical fascination give 
way to the greater charm of companionship, and so may we walk 
hand in hand down the highway to the Valley of Final Shadow, 
which we will then be able to lighten with the sunshine of good and 
happy lives. 


O Father, this is my prayer. Amen. 


All rights veserved 
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Y flower-room is such a little place, 
Scarce twenty feet by nine, yet in 
that space 
I have met God; yea, many a radiant hour 
Have talked with Him, the All-Embracing 
Cause, 
About His laws. 
And He has shown me, in each vine and 
flower. 
Such miracles of power 
That day by day this flower-room of mine 
Has come to be a shrine. 


Fed by the self-same soil and atmosphere, 
Pale, tender shoots appear, 
Rising to greet the 
light in that sweet 
room. 
One speeds 
to crimson 
bloom, 


This flower-room of mine has come to be a shrine, and 
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One slowly creeps to unassuming grace, 

One climbs, one trails, 

One drinks the light and moisture, 

One exhales. 

Up through the earth together, stem by 
stem, 

Two plants push swiftly in a floral race, 

Till one sends forth a blossom like a gem, 

And one gives only fragrance. 

In a seed, 

So small it scarce is felt within the hand, 

Lie hidden such delights 

Of scents and sights, 

When by the elements of Nature freed, 

As paradise must have at its command. 


From shapeless roots and ugly bulbous 
things, 

What gorgeous beauty springs! 

Such infinite variety appears, 

A hundred artists in a hundred years 

Could never copy from the floral world 

The marvels that in leaf and bud lie curled. 


a Ravek: 


I go hence each day with larger faith and reverence 


Nor could the most colossal mind of man 

Create one little seed of plant or vine 

Without assistance from the First Great 
Plan, 

Without the aid divine. 


Who but a God 

Could draw from light and moisture, heat 
and cold, 

And fashion in earth's mold, 

A multitude of blooms to deck one sod? 

Who but a God? 

Not one man knows 

Just why the bloom and fragrance of the 
rose, 

Or how its tints were blent; 

Or why the white camellia, without scent, 

Up through the same soil grows; 

Or how the daisy and the violet 

And blades of grass first on wild meadows 
met. 

Not one, not one man knows, 

The wisest but suppose. 

This fower-room of mine 

Has come to be a shrine, 

And I go hence ( ‘ 

Each day with larger > 
faith and reverence. 
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Mrs. Benham looked at Bradbury Marshall as if she thought it would be fun to flirt with him. ‘*How do you 
like living here?" he asked. “I'm sure, now,” she replied with significant emphasis, 
“that I'm going to like it immensely 
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RADBURY MARSHALL met Mrs. 
Tracey Benham at a dinner. He 
was seated next her, and he felt at 
once as he pushed her chair under 

her clinging draperies and looked involun- 
tarily away from the charming, flat, white 
back with which he found himself confronted, 
that she would expect her companion to talk 
in a low voice, as persons did in English 
novels. He could manage the low voice, 
but what to say with it was not so easy. 

Customarily at dinners in Saxon Wood 
the conversation was general. It was one 
ef those exclusive suburbs with no visible 
means of support, within commuting-dis- 
tance from New York, to which couples 
move for the sake of their children. Saxon 
Wood could not make up its mind why the 
Benhams had moved there, for they had no 
children. Possibly the change from a life 
lived for nine years in New York hotels 
constituted reason enough. 

“How do you like living here?” 
bury began. 

It wasn’t a brilliant opening, but Mrs. 
Benham didn’t need a brilliant opening. 
“‘1’m sure, now,” she said, “that I’m going 
to like it immensely.” 

The slight emphasis, the gentle hesita- 
tion, combined with the look she gave him 
made her implication unmistakable. She 
looked at him in a way no woman had 
looked at him for twelve years. She looked 
at him as if he weren’t married, as if she 
thought it would be fun to flirt with him. 
Her eyes were laughing and soft. Her neck 
in front was as charming and white as it 
was in the back. 

Bradbury thrilled with flattered vanity, 
but he was horribly embarrassed. Lydia 
was seated directly opposite. She might 
have overheard the insinuating emphasis. 
She must have seen the look. She was 
talking to Mr. Benham, on her left, in the 
pleasant but impersonal way she talked to 
all men except himself, as if they belonged 
to some sort of third sex, neither male nor 
female. The Marshalls had been married 
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twelve years, but the thought that her hus- 
band could care for any other woman was 
as unthinkable to Mrs. Marshall as it was on 
the day she married him; and that Lydia 
could care for any other man was more in- 
conceivable to Bradbury than it was before 
she became his wife. Then he used to be 
jealous of her; now he never was. 

That some woman might become in- 
fatuated with him was a possibility that 
Bradbury, as a man, had to face; but he 
never mentioned this to Lydia. That such 
an infatuation might be mutual, he never 
mentioned even to himself. He knew, just 
the same, that the potentiality existed, 
imprisoned in some Stygian cave of his 
masculine complexity. He sometimes 
wished that Lydia might hear the captive 
clank its chains, and realize what tempta- 
tions he conquered for her sake. Now, 
for her sake, he conquered his desire to 
return Mrs. Benham’s glance. He crushed 
down the impulse to reply with something 
recklessly flirtatious—he didn’t know just 
what. Instead, he stared into his soup- 
plate, and said nothing. 

For the remainder of the dinner the con- 
versation became safely general; but every 
atom of his five feet eleven inches was con- 
scious that, beside him, was a lovely woman 
whose evening was spoiled because he 
wouldn’t flirt with her. She seldom joined 
in the conversation; she was plainly bored. 

On their way home, Lydia said: “I do 
wish, Bray, that the next time a woman 
makes eyes at you you wouldn’t look at me 
as if you were scared to death. I could see 
she thought I was a jealous cat.”’ 

Bradbury did not pretend he did not 
know what she meant. With righteous in- 
dignation that his sacrifice had not been 
appreciated, he said: “*What did you want 
metodo? Did you want me to flirt with her?” 

Lydia gave an affectionate little laugh 
and tucked her arm through his. ‘“ You 
old duck,” she said, “‘you couldn’t flirt to 


save your soul.” 
Bradbury’s arm, for the rest of the way 
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home, was as rigid and cold as an icicle. 
He was registering a vow. He’d show 
Lydia whether or not he could flirt! Maybe 
he couldn’t flirt to save his soul, but he could 
flirt to lose it! 

The next day, as Bradbury got off the 
five-eighteen express he saw Mrs. Benham 
in her automobile beside the platform. 
She was the only woman in Saxon Wood 
who drove a car herself. 

‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Benham,” Brad- 
bury said, boldly halting. “Waiting for 
your husband?” 

“No. I never wait for my husband. 
When he’s on time I drive him home. 
When he isn’t—” 

Bradbury finished the sentence for her, 
“When he isn’t, you’re good enough to 
drive some one else’s husband home?” 

““No, I never drive some one else’s hus- 
band home! I always coax him to go on.” 

Her eyes danced. Bradbury let his 
dance, too. It was a most exhilarating 
sensation. Mrs. Benham swung open the 
forward door of the car, and Bradbury 
stepped in and took the seat beside her. 

The car dipped down the hill from the 
station. At its foot, on the left, lay the 
turn into the street on which the Marshalls 
and the Benhams lived. 

“Tt’s such a heavenly afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Benham, half-way down the hill. 

“Heavenly!” assented Bradbury. “You 
won't have to coax me.” And he added 
with what he felt was a devilish inspiration, 
‘Although, for the pleasure of being coaxed 
by you, I might threaten to go home.” 

Mrs. Benham gave him a look, and took 
the turn to the right. The car left the 
village and went spinning through one of 
those lovely, leafy tunnels which, with high 
hedges on either side, make so many West- 
chester roads suggestive of English lanes. 
Mrs. Benham slowed down the car. Brad- 
bury searched his mind for something to 
say, something witty and flattering and in- 
sinuating. It was easy enough to begin a 
flirtation, but it wasn’t so easy to keep it 
up when a man had had his hand out of 
the game for twelve years. Well, anyway, 
this ride with Mrs. Benham would prove 
to Lydia that he could flirt. 

Mrs. Benham glanced at him. “It’s 
too lovely to talk, isn’t it?”’ she asked. 

“Just what I was thinking,” Bradbury 
sighed with relief. 

“T knew you were! You are so different 
from most men. Most men would spoil 





a lovely ride like this with silly talk. They 
think that’s all a woman cares for—to be 
flattered. What a woman really cares for 
is to be understood. I knew, as soon as 
I saw you, that you and I understood each 
other intuitively. Didn’t you?”’ 

“At once!” Bradbury affirmed. 

“So many persons misinterpret my man- 
ner. They think I want to annex men. 
But gaiety is woman’s best disguise. Ii 
I acted as I felt—” 

She finished the sentence by letting the 
car shoot forward for a short distance at 
a temperamental speed. When she slowed 
down again, she said, ‘‘How often those 
who are nearest us understand us least!”’ 

“That’s true!”’ said Bradbury, thinking 
of Lydia. How little she had guessed what 
possibilities lay hidden beneath his domesti- 
cated exterior! 

“We're going to bereal friends, aren’t we?” 

Mrs. Benham took her left hand from 
the steering-wheel for an instant, and 
pressed it down over Bradbury’s where it 
lay on his knee. 

“Real friends,’ echoed Bradbury, taking 
her hand between both of his. Even 
through her glove, he could feel what long, 
supple fingers she had. Lydia’s hand was 
short and plump. The sensation was quite 
different. 

Mrs. Benham looked at him as she with- 
drew her hand. Her eyes were soft and 
sad, but she was smiling. ‘“‘ Now, for home. 
You mustn’t be late for dinner.” 

She turned into a road that led back to 
Saxon Wood, back to Lydia. What would 
Lydia think when she saw him with Mrs. 
Benham? He had previously wanted to 
prove to her that he could flirt with Mrs. 
Benham, but now, somehow, he didn’t 
want to prove it. He didn’t want to make 
Lydia jealous. He only wanted to be Mrs. 
Benham’s friend; she needed him. 

As the car passed the railroad station he 
looked to see whether Lydia was waiting 
for him on the platform. Always before 
he had telephoned her when he had been 
delayed. Poor child! She was probably 
worried to death by this time. He looked 
for her all the way up the home street. 
She had probably paced for the past hour 
between their house and the station. 

The car stopped before the house. Lydia 
didn’t come running down the piazza steps. 
She wasn’t even on the piazza. He got 
out of the car precipitately. Something 
must have happened! 


_—— 
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Before the hearth, two easy chairs were side by side. In one of them was Lydia Marshall, alone. Her hands were 
over her face, and tears trickled between her fingers and fell, unheeded, on her dainty gown 
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Then, walking toward them across the 
lawn from her flower-garden, came Lydia, 
in her pink dress—smiling, her hands filled 
with flowers. Beside her, with Bradbury’s 
two little girls clinging to him, walked Mr. 
Benham, tall, handsome, immaculate. 

It wasn’t until they were getting ready 
for bed that night that Mrs. Marshall al- 
luded to the unprecedented incident of the 
afternoon. She sat before her dressing- 
table taking down her hair. Her round, 
dimpled elbows were reflected in the glass; 
her white hands moved about her head 
with the skimming motion of birds. 

She explained that she had seen Brad- 
bury in Mrs. Benham’s car as she was walk- 
ing toward the station, and that before she 
got home Mr. Benham overtook her, having 
arrived on the five-twenty-five local. Then 
she said: “I’m so glad, Bray, that you went 
with Mrs. Benham. She can’t think now 
that I’m a jealous cat, and that you don’t 
dare do things. Was it an awful bore?”’ 

Bradbury wrestled with a refractory 
collar-button before he answered, with 
well-assumed carelessness: ‘Oh, no. She 
drives very well, for a woman. And a 
woman can’t talk much and drive a car.” 

He went to the dressing-table and, leaning 
over, kissed Lydia on her pretty shoulder, 
while their eyes met and smiled at each 
other in the glass. He had known instinc- 
tively that this was the thing to do, and 
he felt guilty and at the same time elated. 

“What do you think of Mr. Benham?” 

“He’s awfully fond of children, and 
country life, and all that. From some 
things he said I don’t believe his wife is.” 
Lydia picked up a curl and shook it on its 
hairpin stem; then put it in a little vase 
as if it were a flower. ‘“‘He doesn’t strike 
me as being a happy man. So few wives 
really understand their husbands.” 

Saxon Wood, of course, had its triangle— 
the husband, the husband’s best friend, and 
the wife. It remained for the Marshall- 
Benham friendship to introduce a quad- 
rangle into that quiet suburb. A quad- 
rangle is made up of two husbands and their 
wives. They go everywhere together as 
a foursome, each husband paired off with 
the other man’s wife. At first, Lydia 
thought it somewhat of a bore to have the 
Benhams around so much. Later, when 
now and then the Benhams weren’t around, 
she found it somewhat of a bore to be alone 
with Bradbury. Not that she missed Mrs. 
Benham! She and Mrs. Benham didn’t 


seem to have much in common. They got 
on together perfectly well, but they never 
got very far. It wasn’t because she felt 
any antagonism for Mrs. Benham. Why 
should she, when she had such absolute 
trust in Bradbury, and when she was so 
sorry for Mr. Benham? 

Her friendship for Tracey Benham was 
based on her pity for him. She was sorry 
for him because he hadn’t any of the things 
that he really cared for. For instance, he 
hadn’t any children, and he hadn’t a homey 
sort of wife. He admired homey women— 
Lydia couldn’t help seeing that. He was 
almost more interested in her home than 
Bradbury was. She got to looking forward 
to telling him her troubles at the end of a 
bothersome day. He was so sympathetic, 
and he noticed the slightest change in the 
expression of her face. 

He admired her for hiding her worries 
from the world. She was so gay sometimes 
that Bradbury said he didn’t know when 
he had seen her in such high spirits; but 
Tracey’s comprehending eyes were upon 
her, and when he got the chance he’d say, 
“What an actress you are!” Then he’d 
make her comfortable in some restful corner, 
and sit beside her, and look at her as if— 
well, as if—well, she couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for him! 

As for Bradbury, he was surprised and 
pleased that Lydia should take such a fancy 
to the Benhams. He wouldn’t have 
thought that Alice Benham was her style; 
but Mrs. Benham could make any one like 
her if she set out to doit. For his sake she 
had set out to do it. He wouldn’t have 
stood for anything clandestine—Alice knew 
that intuitively. She never again met him 
at the station and carried him off alone 
through the Westchester solitudes. Their 
friendship was as open as the day. He be- 
lieved in friendship between men and women 
—such a friendship satisfied a side of a 
man’s nature that wasn’t satisfied by mar- 
riage with even a dear little woman like 
Lydia. There were overtones in every 
man’s heart that failed to vibrate at the 
touch of a wife’s hand. 

He didn’t discuss the subject with Lydia 
—she wouldn’t have understood. She had 
no overtones, for the simple reason that 
he made her perfectly happy. He sup- 
posed she really would have liked it better 
if the Benhams weren’t with them so much, 
if she had him all to herself, as she used to. 
Still, he had never seen her more viva- 
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cious, and she looked unusually young and 
pretty. Benham admired her, he could 
have seen that, even if Alice hadn’t said to 
him one night: ‘“‘ My husband admires your 
wife very much. And women always ad- 
mire him. Aren’t you jealous?” 

Jealous of Lydia! How little women 
could read each other! 

He answered, “Aren’t you jealous?” 

They were alone on the moonlit piazza 
of his house when this conversation took 
place. Tracey and Lydia had gone indoors 
to make claret-cup. Mrs. Benham was 
reclining in a steamer-chair; her tapering 
bare arms drooped along the sides, her skin 
looked whiter than the moonlight, and her 
hair darker than the shadows the trees 
threw across the lawn. 

“No,” she said softly, “I’m not jealous 
of”’—she hesitated—‘‘of Tracey.” She 
turned her head slightly. The moonlight 
glinted on her eyeballs. She looked myste- 
rious, appealing, dangerous. 

Bradbury leaned over, took one of her 
hands in his, and kissed it. He had known 
instinctively that this was the thing to do. 
For the same reason, and for others, he 
kissed her hand again, and gently returned 
it to her only when the tinkle of glasses 
heralded the return of Tracey and Lydia. 

It was after this evening that Bradbury 
began involuntarily to contrast Lydia with 
Mrs. Benham, to his wife’s disadvantage. 
Little mannerisms of Lydia’s began to get 
on his nerves. Mrs. Benham never got 
on his nerves; but she excited them. If 
he didn’t see her every day he felt restless; 
she was like a stimulant. Not that any- 
thing was outwardly different. He hadn’t 
even kissed her hand again. But he knew 
that she wanted him to; and it was the 
realization of this that made the inward 
difference. 

He had to acknowledge it to himself: 
She was in love with him! Of course he 
would never let her see that he had read 
the secret of her heart. He would protect 
her from herself. This resolution made 
him teel chivalrous and noble. His married 
life seemed very humdrum. 

One evening in late September, having 
told Lydia that he had to be in New York 
on business, he started for the station after 
dinner, walked around the block, and went 
to Mrs. Benham’s. Mr. Benham had re- 
mained in New York to attend a college 
reunion. 

Mrs. Benham opened the door for him 
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herself. She had been listening for his step. 
He had never seen her looking lovelier, 
and the living-room had never seemed so 
invitingly comfortable. It wasn’t as bril- 
liantly lighted as usual, and a fire crackled 
in the fireplace. It was still pretty warm 
for a fire, but Mrs. Benham had opened the 
windows under the drawn curtains; and 
Bradbury, as he seated himself in one of 
the two deep chairs before the hearth, felt 
the subtle flattery of the stage-setting, and 
the danger of it. 

He had come because Mrs. Benham had 
asked him plaintively why he avoided her, 
and it was necessary to prove to her that 
he didn’t avoid her. Besides, he deserved 
some leeway for having so rigorously kept 
his resolution to avoid her. He didn’t 
intend to let the affair develop a step farther 
during the evening. He wouldn’t let her 
see that he had read her heart. He would 
keep the conversation within safe channels. 

“Well,” he began, in the firm, cheerful 
tone of a physician to a patient, “I suppose 
we'll soon be having a killing frost.” 

Mrs. Benham assented. She was lean- 
ing back, her knees crossed, in the other 
easy chair before the hearth. The buckle 
on her slipper sparkled in the firelight, 
and her small foot vibrated, almost imper- 
ceptibly, with the beating of her heart. 

“T would advise you to cover your 
dahlias nights, if it gets much colder.” 

Mrs. Benham again assented. 

“Lydia is going to cover ours.”’ 

Mrs. Benham said nothing. 

Bradbury picked up the poker and poked 
the fire, which didn’t need it. 

Mrs. Benham looked at him. The 
expression on his good-looking face was em- 
barrassed and slightly stubborn. With a 
sudden movement she got up, went over to 
a table, and came back with half a dozen 
seed-catalogues. 

“T’m so glad you mentioned flowers,’ 
she said, reseating herself and opening one 
of the catalogues. ‘I want to ask you what 
bulbs to plant this fall. Are these as beauti- 
ful as the pictures of them?” 

She held the booklet for Bradbury to 
see. He moved his chair beside hers, and 
they began to look at the catalogues to- 
gether. She had paper and pencil, and she 
made a list of the bulbs he advised her to 
get. She was very interested. Bradbury 
was conscious that, for the moment, he 
existed for her only as an advisory commit- 
tee on bulbs. Now and then, in turning 
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618 They Never Say It 


over the pages, their fingers touched, but 
she didn’t seem to be aware of it. But 
Bradbury was. After a while, he made 
opportunities to touch her fingers. He 
talked of tulips and hyacinths and jonquils, 
but his whole being was absorbed in the 
chance contact of his hand with hers. She 
looked at the catalogues; he looked at her. 

The clock on the mantel struck. 

“Why, it’s ten o’clock! How the even- 
ing’s flown!” 

“T must be going,”’ said Bradbury. 

“Oh, just one thing more.”’ She opened 
another catalogue. “Would you get this?” 

She leaned toward him. Her shoulder 
touched his. Her eyes met his as she asked 
the question. For the first time she seemed 
to become aware of the look in Bradbury’s 
eyes. Her own wavered, softened, glowed, 
fell. The next instant she was in his arms, 
and he had kissed her. 

She turned her small, dark head on his 
shoulder, and smiled the smile of a victori- 
ous woman. ‘You do love me, after all, 
don’t you?” 

Love her! At the words scales seemed to 
drop from Bradbury’s eyes. What kind 
of knave and fool had he been for the past 
weeks that any woman but Lydia could 
think he loved her? What had he done? 
What madness had swayed him? Love 
her! The effrontery of the woman! Lydia 
was the only woman he loved, the only 
woman he could ever love! This woman in 
his arms didn’t mean anything to him. 
He would have died before he told her that 
he loved her! 

How he got himself away, he didn’t know. 
He hoped he hadn’t hurt Mrs. Benham’s 
feelings by showing too brutally how he felt, 
but he didn’t care much if he had. All he 
cared about was Lydia. How he must have 
hurt jer feelings! How much had her ach- 
ing heart suspected while she bravely hid 
her sufferings? He would confess every- 
thing to her, although after his confession, 
life could never again wear for her its old, 
fair, innocent semblance. His confession 
would be his expiation! 

He ran up the steps of his piazza. Lydia 
was probably in bed. She always went to 
bed early when he wasn’t home. He un- 
locked the door and went in. She had left 
a light burning for him in the living-room 
thoughtful darling! He crossed the hall 
and paused in the living-room doorway. 

In the fireplace a fire crackled, although 
it was still pretty warm for a fire. Before 


the hearth, two easy chairs were side by 
side. Inone of them wasLydia. Hecould 
see her golden hair above the chair-back. 
She had not heard him come in. The other 
chair was unoccupied. He looked slowly 
around the room, the line of his jaw stiffen- 
ing. But Lydia was alone. 

He went over and stood looking down at 
her, but even then she didn’t hear him. 
Her hands were over her face, and tears 
trickled between her fingers and fell, un- 
heeded, on her dainty gown. 

“Lydia,” he said sternly, “what is the 
matter?” 

She jumped and gave a little scream. 
“Oh, Bray, how you frightened me! I 
thought you’d never come!” Her face 
was as woebegone as a heart-broken child’s. 

‘What is the matter?” he repeated. 

“T’m going to tell you, Bray. I’ve been 
waiting to tell you. Tracey Benham was 
here, and—oh, Bray, I can’t tell you!” 
She covered her face again, but she couldn’t 
hide the enveloping blush. 

Bradbury’s heart melted—dear, innocent 
child! He longed to throttle Benham. 

“You don’t have to tell me. I can guess. 
Benham tried to kiss you.” 

Her hands fell. She looked at him in 
amazement. ‘How did you know?” 

“T know what men are. Of course you 
didn’t let him, but the mere fact that he 
tried to made you feel guilty.” 

Lydia stood up. Her face was very 
white. ‘Bray, if it were only that! I’m 
a wicked woman. I never guessed how 
wicked until tonight. I knew Tracey 
Benham admired me, and I enjoyed it. No 
man had admired me in twelve years. 
I thought later that maybe he even loved 
me, and—I enjoyed that. It was wicked 
to feel that way, but I did. It was flat- 
tering, it was exciting. I knew you weren’t 
worried about it because you had such 
perfect trust in me. And I had perfect 
trust in myself. But tonight—”’ her blue 
eyes looked at her husband with stricken 
honesty—‘‘of course I didn’t Jet him kiss 
me, but I wanted him to! I would have let 
him if he had said he loved me!” 

Bradbury stared at his wife. He had 
lived with her for twelve years and had 
never understood her! What an intricate 
personality she had! How remarkable, 
how charming! 

“Lydia,” he almost whispered, “do you 
love him?” 

“Love him? Ihate him! I never knew 
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very white. 


Benham tried to kiss you,” said Bradbury. Lydia stood up. her face 
“ Bray, if it were only that!" she said 





gazing into the embers of the fireplace. “Glad to see you haven't been lonely,” he said 
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before how much I love you. I’m afraid 
you can’t understand, Bray. You're so 
good! You would never want to kiss a 
woman you didn’t love.” She turned upon 
him. “You wouldn’t, would you?” she 
demanded. 

Involuntarily there arose in Bradbury 
the desire to defend himself from so unjust 
an imputation of virtue, but he fought it 
down. He saw that his expiation must con- 
sist in letting Lydia think that he was as 
good as he wasn’t. How often would he 
long to make a clean breast of it when she 
pricked his conscience with her praises? 
His punishment would fit his crime. 

“T never want to kiss any woman but 
you,” he said fervently, taking her in his 
arms. 

Lydia gave a happy little laugh. “Of 
course I knew you couldn’t flirt.” 

Couldn't he? Well, could he? No, he 
couldn’t. Lydia was right, after all. 


When Tracey Benham entered his living- 
room his wife was sitting in one of the two 
easy chairs before the hearth. On the rug at 
her feet were half a dozen seed-catalogues. 
She was gazing into the embers in the fire- 
place. 

“Glad to see you haven't been lonely,” 
he said. 

For a moment she made no sign of having 
heard him. Then she turned on him, her 
eyes blazing, her nostrils quivering. “TI 
suppose you were lonely! 

Benham smiled. “No, I wasn’t. 
the evening with Lydia Marshall.” 

Mrs. Benham sprang from her chair. 
“T knew it!’’ She looked at him as if she 
could have killed him, and, at the same time, 
as if he were killing her. ‘‘I can’t stand it!” 
she said fiercely. ‘““And more than that, I 
won’t stand it!” 

“What’s the matter with my saying, 
‘I can’t stand it’? Marshall was here while 
I was with Lydia.” 

“You know that’s not the same. You 
know I only flirted with him because I saw, 
the night we met them at that dinner, that 
you had fallen in love with his wife. You 
know it!” 

Benham got up and took his wife by 
either hand. ‘‘Now, Alice, don’t go work- 
ing yourself up again about my falling in 
love with some other woman. Mrs. Mar- 
shall knows I’m not in love with her, and 
I know she’s not in love with me. That 
affair is settled. I tried to make you under- 


I spent 


stand years ago that I wasn’t going to stop 
admiring women just because I was married, 
but I’ve never been able to make you under- 
stand it. I told you that you were free 
to have men friends, just as I was free to 
have women friends. I’ve never been in 
love with a single one of them.” 

“Tt’s despicable. You always try to 
make them fall in love with you.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s about as broad as it’s 
long. They always try to make me fall in 
love with them. They always want me to 
say I love them—not because they love me, 
you know, but because they like to hear it. 
And that’s the one thing I won’t say to any 
woman but you.” 

Alice Benham’s beautiful eyes filled with 
tears. Her whole being seemed to melt 
toward her handsome husband. ‘Do you 
love me?” she asked. 

Benham sat down in one of the easy chairs 
and pulled her down beside him. ‘You're 
the only woman I love, the only woman I 
could ever love, and you know it.” 

A smile sparkled through his wife’s wet 
eyelashes. “Tl go back to New York if 
you want to, Tracey. If you could find 
some one to flirt with in Saxon Wood I guess 
you’d find some one anywhere; and you 
might as well go back to your beloved hotel 
life. I'll try awfully hard not to be jealous 
ever again.” 

Her husband looked at her admiringly. 
“You're a brick! But, somehow, I don’t 
believe I want to go back to New York. 
Saxon Wood is good enough for me. I’ve 
come to like having a real home of our 
own. And I’ve come to like children. Id 
like to have children of our own. Those 
Marshall kiddies taught me that much, at 
any rate.” 

He put his arm around his wife and drew 
her close. After a moment he said: 
“Alice, I think you’re right. This flirtation 
business 7s despicable. It always means 
suffering for some one. Was Marshall 
pretty hard hit?” 

She smiled mischievously. ‘Not hard 
enough to say he loved me. I wanted him 
to because I was so jealous of his wife. 
But he wouldn’t say it even after I let him 
kiss me.”’ 

Her husband stared at her. “You 
didn’t?” 

“T did!” 

“Well, I don’t blame him! I’d do it 
myself!” 

And he did. 



















































Miss Anglin and 
Greek Drama 


By Montrose J. Moses 


In Berkeley is the Greek Theater; in San 
Francisco is the Fair. Those who, in August, 
journey to the wonderland beside 
the Golden Gate will have a chance 
to cross the bay and see some of 
the ‘‘glory that was Greece,” 
for Margaret Anglin will pro- 
duce there some of the master- 
pieces of Greek drama. Mr. 
Moses’s fine appreciation of 
her and her work will convince 
those who are not already Miss 
Anglin’s followers that she is 
a worthy exponent of the art 
of the old Greeks—and if 
the weather-gods are pro- 
pitious the Greek Theater, 
in spite of its ability to 
seat 8000 people, will not 
hold the crowds that will 
go there to see this es- 
sentially modern woman 
as the heroine in plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides 


Mar- 
garet 
Anglin 
is Irish, 
and that 
accounts for 
her buoyancy 
and freshness 


shall ever wit- 
ness a perform- 
ance in the theater by Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin without thinking 
of the little girl who once took 
matters in her own hands dur- 
ing school hours. The elocu- 
tion teacher was instructing a 
class in the beauties of “ Hia- 
watha.”’ It seems that little 
Margaret knew full well all the 
values of the poem, and she 
realized that there would fall to 
her, because of her position in 
the line, that part of the poem 
which least appealed to her. One 
can imagine the hasty calculations that flew 
through her active brain as she reached the 
conclusion that if she were only four places 
above where she then stood, she would gain 
for herself the much-coveted lines which de- 
scribe the death of Minnehaha and the famine. 
So, without much ado, she steered her way 
into emotional channels. Here, therefore, in 
her early years, Miss Anglin was displaying 


N the study of 
human _personal- 
ity there is noth- 
ing more illumi- 
nating than the casual 
story, one so often re- 
peated that it first 
becomes tradition, 
and then takes on a 
legendary spirit. I 
do not believe I 





Miss 
Angli s . . . 
eae gen those characteristics which, as a mature 
which she will », actress, are uppermost in the exceptional 
aglaw tae vate» position she occupies, for it takes a 
Greek Theater in . ra 

person with a sense of humor to thwart 
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successfully the ar- is a dominant part of her personality. She 
rangements of ateach- is quickly responsive to formal beauty and 
er; it takes determi- to spiritual appeal, and there is a fund of 
nation and courage to humor near the surface which makes one 
doit:andfurthermore, speculate whether laughter or tears come 
itrequiresarealization first. It is the balance of these qualities 
which enriches 
the comedy of 
Miss Anglin, 
and makes it 
accord with the 
splendid defini- 
tion George 
Meredith gives 
of the comic 
spirit, as being 
deeply con- 
ceived, and 
therefore in no 
way impure. 

The _ vicissi- 
tudes of an 
actress are all 
about the same 
—repeated  en- 
gagements, va- 
riety of rdles, 
and ripening of 
technique; but 
Miss Anglin 
stands far and 
above the enu- 
meration of this 
and that event 
by sheer force of 
personality, by 
right of her distinct 
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Two more views 
of Miss Anglin as 
Electra 




















of what is best 
suited to 
one’s. tastes 
and abilities 
to see that 
determination 
through. And 
these are just 
the traits that 
have aided 
Miss Anglinin 
becoming one 
of the fore- 
most women 
on the Ameri- 
can stage. 
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When I met = ae to me =~ to be ge technique and in- 
artistic, supremely human, 1s better WwW ‘ « 4 
her some hecac tc chan cca? dividual ambi- 


tion. The Ameri- 
can drama owes 
her much for the 

discovery of 
William 
Vaughn 
Moody’s 


weeks ago, my 

impressions gained from an_ orchestra- 
chair were confirmed. There was about 
her the same vibrant brilliancy which 
had flooded the stage on her first 
entrance in Oscar Wilde’s “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan”; there was 
that manner about her which 
displayed clarity of thought 
and surety of vision. When, 
some years ago, she became the lead- 
ing lady in the Empire Theater Stock 
Company under the management of 
Charles Frohman, she reached a point 
in “Mrs. Dane’s Defense” which put 
her at once among the leading emotional 
actresses of the country. That emotion 


As 
Antigone 
in the play by 
Sophocles. “The 
basic humanity of the old 

Greek characters is undying, 
and that is what I am aiming for’ 
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624 Miss Anglin and Greek Drama 


“The Great Divide,” which was first played 
under the title of “‘ The Sabine Woman ”’; the 
American theater owes her a distinct place 
for the real contribution she makes each 
season to the high comedy of the stage; 
while American intellectual life must be 
beholden to her for her occasional appear- 
ance in Greek tragedy at the Hearst 
Theater in Berkeley, California. 

Her first appearance in this splendid open- 
air theater was in 1g10, in Sophocles’s 
“Antigone.” Since that time her position 
in the American theater has become well de- 
fined. Audiences have been able not only to 
judge of her indomitable will in seeing big 
productions through, but they have tested 
her strength in Shakespearean rdles as well. 
It is not of the separate values of these im- 
personations I wish to write, but rather of 
Miss Anglin’s individual manner of working 
them up—her intellectual approach. Those 
are the things that count in the life of an 
artist, for, whereas the stage is open to all 
sorts of adventure, you will find the serious 
artist always serious when the curtain is 
down, especially if there is the next season 
to be made better than the last. 

Now it is an easy matter to say that Miss 
Anglin is a comedienne, and the statement 
could be fully reenforced in every way. 
But she is more than a comedienne in her 
art; her mental approach is that of the 
comic spirit. The real comedian is one who 
sees wisely and deeply; who faces life with 
courage and comes out of the darkest 
shadow with a laugh. It is no mere super- 
ficial, slap-dash humor. 

Miss Anglin’s Katherine, in “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” for instance, is surcharged 
with the boundless force of fun, the fun to 
be found in Rabelais, though shorn of all 
coarseness. Always remember that Miss 
Anglin is pledged to the sunnier side of 
doubt. She told me that the only reason 
she has never given Maeterlinck’s ‘The 
Death of Tintigiles” is because she believes 
that unremitting gloom should be swept 
away by joyousness. Why then, you ask, 
does she reach out toward Euripides and 
Sophocles, as the height of her artistic 
ambition? That is answered when we ap- 
proach the theater on a different plane from 
the romantic drama. One may also ask 
why, if she relishes her work in such viva- 
cious réles as Rosalind, why, if her nature 
is that of the comedienne, does she select 
such a part as Cleopatra? There again we 
approach emotion on a different plane, 





since the Greeks take motives that are 
simple and eternal, untouched by transitory 
events—and exalt them. So that when I 
say that Miss Anglin approaches Greek 
tragedy with a warm, human laugh, I sound 
the ‘note in her which measures her ap- 
proach toward life. 

Miss Anglin is not a faddist. Her pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare have none of the 
vagaries of the new school of scenic artists; 
they simply do away with some of the arche- 
ology of the literal producer, and keep the 
stage simple and beautiful. In this work she 
has enlisted the abilities of Livingston Platt, 
who will superintend her new productions 
of Greek dramas this summer. 

Somewhere Professor Brander Matthews 
speaks of Aristophanes, the Greek comic 
writer, as the Weber and Fields of the 
ancients. Aristophanes wrote an_ ironic 
piece which he called ‘The Frogs,” and 
wherein he proceeded to burlesque both 
#’schylus and Euripides. It is to this play 
Miss Anglin confesses she always turns when 
she wishes courage to approach Greek 
tragedy. For if Aristophanes may scoff 
at immortal poetry, then no one need fear 
to handle Greek tragedy reverently. 

Reverently—and humanly. Imagine 
Miss Anglin in her study at home. Around 
her are various translations of the Greek 
dramatists, some of them interleaved and 
copiously annotated. |But Miss Anglin’s 
attitude toward Greek drama is not one 
of book learning entirely, though a few 
moments’ conversation with her shows that 
she is in intimate familiarity with Greek 
gods, with Athenian politics, and with Attic 
religion. Some years ago Miss Anglin went 
to Australia, where she filled an engage- 
ment. After this she journeyed toward 
Greece—which the Balkan War prevented 
her from visiting—for she was anxious to 
view a second time the theater at Athens 
and the theater at Epidaurus. Not only 
does travel of this kind give to one a near- 
ness to the subject in hand, but the very 
fact that Miss Anglin has had experience 
in a theater cast on classic lines is enough to 
stamp her work with surety. 

In August she will visit the University 
of California. So successful was she last 
year with the “Electra”? of Sophocles that 
the authorities clamored for a repetition 
this year, with the addition of Euripides’s 
“Medea” and “Iphigenia in Aulis.” It 
is an impossibility to speak of unfamiliar 
things in a familiar way. As early as 
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threadbare, he appealed to another set 
—the chorus would shift from chant 
to speech; the silence would be stirred 
by a trumpet-blast; a long speech 
would be broken by some violent 
action. And it is this method that 

I keep constantly in mind. 
“Personally I believe in hu- 
manizing the classic, in making 
of Greek characters men and 
women in the flesh. After all, 
revenge is revenge, lying is lying, 
hate is hate. The Greeks dealt 
with eternal psychology; but 
like our dramatists today, they 
were subject to the 
beliefs and convic- 
tions of their time, 
and there are many mo- 
tives in the Greek trag- 
edies that to us would 
seem incomprehensible 
if some scholar had 
not recorded what 
was meant; for 
instance, in ‘Antig- 
one’ the fact that 
the dead _ should 
be buried, and in 
the ‘ Medea’ the fact 
that banishment 
was more awful 
than death. But 
the basic humanity 
of the characters is 
undying, and that 
is what I am aim- 
ing for. In ‘Elec- 
tra,’ for instance, I 
could have allowed 
myself to be 
hedged in by arch- 
eology. But it 
seems to me that 
to be supremely 
artistic, supremely 
human, is_ better 
than to be rigidly 
exact. When Elec- 
tra receives the 
urn which is sup- 
posed to contain 
the ashes of her 
brother Orestes, I 
rocked the urn, and 
one critic said that 


1906, thanks to the 
poetic translations 
of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, who was \ 
then manager of the — 
London Court Theater, 

so popularized Euripi- 
des that Greek drama was 
more sought after than some of 
the cheaper grades of entertainment. 
Mr. Barker is now in this country 
and is giving Greek drama before 
the universities in the East. So that 
we who are unfamiliar with Greek 

things will have to take down our 

dusty translations, and set to work; 
for Miss Anglin also is in earnest, and 
there must be something in Sophocles 
if he can draw ten thousand people 
at one performance,as Miss Anglin’s 
production of “Electra” did, where a 
good old melodrama draws only a few 
in comparison. The word “classic”’ 

sends a shiver to most people who 

are sooner bored in the theater 

than anywhere else. ‘“ When I was in 

Germany and witnessed Reinhardt’s 

production of ‘Oedipus Rex,’” Miss 
Anglin said, “I learned a great thing 
about the staging of Greek tragedy. 
I noticed that his effects in acting were 
marvelous. There is a spiritual qual- 
ity, an exaltation in the Greek thea- 
ter that does not belong to the ordi- 
nary play-house, and I believe that the 
audience gets that quality. The lines 
are all heroic, the pronunciation is 
measured to a point where, were 

there no break, monotony would 

follow. But with Reinhardt, I 

noticed that whenever the piece 
bordered on the verge of monot- 
ony, whenever it was getting a ae such action was 
little heavy, he did something start- cessful rdles are as the heroines in not Classic, that I 


ling and big. In other words, when Shakespearean plays. Here she is shown acted as a mother 
x rs . : as Viola (top), Katherine (center), and ‘ a | : 
one set of emotions were being worn Raciliad would over the 
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The Greek 

Theater at Berkeley. pre- 

sented to the University of California by 
William Randolph Hearst. It is the 
finest open-air theater in America and 
has a seating capacity of 8000. Here, in 
August, Miss Anglin will produce three 
masterpieces of Greek drama, the 
Electra’ of Sophocles and 

* Medea™ x and “‘Iphi- 
genia by ‘ Euripides 


“If I were rigid, 

I would not be 
playing Greek trag- 
edy, since there 
were no women 
actresses two thou- 

sand years ago. says Miss Anglin. 
“What I try to do is to thrill my 
audience with that awe which we 
all feel when we approach something 
big.’ In the photographs on these 
pages Miss Anglin is shownas Antigone 


crib of her 
But why not, inas- 


child. 
much as the play distinctly 


emph the motherly 

feeling ‘tra had toward 

her brother? I do not be- 

lieve in ignoring the conventions 

of the stage today, simply because 

such conventions did not exist in 

the time of Sophocles or Euripides. 

If I were archeological, I would 

not be playing Greek tragedy, since 

there were no women actresses two 

thousand years ago. What I tr 

to do is to thrill my audience with 

that awe which we all feel when we 

approach something big, whether it 
be a building or an emotion.”’ 

This work entails an enor- 
mous expenditure of energy, for 
Miss Anglin, in her Shakespear- 

ean and Greek performances, never 
allows an actor to pass a line until 
it is thoroughly understood, both 
as to classical allusion and human 
intent. She is indefatigable. I have 
been told that on her way to the 
university last year there was a wreck 
which prevented her from continuing 

































ine her leaving behind her at the univer- 
sity all her Greek accessories, as she did 
last year, for the use of the students. It 
is such a spirit that enriches the Amer- 
ican theater, and gives it strength. 

I have seen out-of-door performances, 
not on a Greek stage, but under the open 
sky, with the silence 
of the night all around. 
The human voice take: 
on a holy clarity, and 
the stars look down as 
silent witnesses. Even 
ten thousand people 
are merged into one 

listening spirit. ‘I 

wish,” said Miss An- 

glin, “you could sit 
beneath the stars of 

California. In Greek 

tragedy on a Greek 

stage, beneath the 
stars—is not that 
enough to exalt one? 

I prefer to choose the 

night instead of the 
day. The illusion is 
greater, and, after all, 
illusion is a factor in any 
creation destined to ap- 
peal to the imagination. 
Archeologically, day - 
time may be correct, but 
the Greek dramatists 
never dreamed that they 
were to be subjected to 
archeological restrictions. 
They just wrote plays 
and wrote good ones.”’ 

I find that even in 
Greek tragedy Miss An- 
elin’s one direct object 
is to soften the gloom, 
to justify the emotion, to 
make all the motives un- 
derstandable if not justifi- 
able. I could imagine Miss 
Anglin reveling in burlesque 
just as she revels in whole- 
some comedy, but there 
would be no irony in it, 
because there is so much 
humanity and kindness in 

her intellectual approach. 

So it is in her trag- 

edy. And here, again, 
that same generositv she fulfils Meredith’s 
which prompts her to demands, for he writes, “The 
add to the intellectual joy of people as well stroke of the great humorist is world-wide, 
as enriching her own art, I can well imag- with lights of tragedy in his laughter.” 





her journey unbroken. 
So, while the damage was 
being repaired, she and 
her company went to 
a hillside in the moun- 
tains, where they re 
hearsed “Electra” until 
train-time. If anything 
so modern as a street 
dress can be imagined 
on a Greek stag'e, 
I can picture Miss 
Anglin at the Berkeley 
theater superintend- 
ing every detail, un- 
ruffled but determined, 
and with clear notions 
which even _ stage 

carpenters can not 

upset. Then, with 
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My Philosophy 


A NOVELIST’S ART OF LIVING, WHICH IS SO PECULIARLY APPROPRIATE TO THE 


TIMES THAT IT 1S GIVEN HERE AS A BACCALAUREATE FOR THE NATION 


By George W. Cable 


Author of ‘‘Old Creole Days,” ‘‘Kincaid’s Battery,’ ‘‘The Mississippi,” etc. 


Illustrated by E. L. Blumenschein 


NOVELIST, it would seem, may 

reasonably be expected to have 

as clear a theory of how to live 

as of how to write and may be 
allowed to state it with the freedom of an 
actor responding to a curtain call. Yet I 
do not see that his theory of the one need 
be any more original than of the other. 

I believe that the largest and most in- 
dispensable ingredient of a life worth while 
is what the preachers call character and that 
in character three graces are essential and 
paramount. I infer this wholly from our 
positive knowledge of things round about 
us. For I think a plan of life which we offer 
to others, a plan which, as it were, we pro- 
pose to put on the market, ought to stand 
squarely, primarily, on things we see and 
know, and only secondarily on beliefs and 
hopes, including even a belief or hope 
in God. 

These three graces of character are 
courage, fidelity, and affection. A sane 
creature may have these and not be hu- 
man; a dog may have them, but no crea- 
ture can be sane and human without them 
—some degree of them. We may almost 
call them the three dimensions, the 
length, breadth, and thickness, of the soul. 
Every form of conscious wrong-doing 
is a default in one or another of these 
three qualities. Every plan of life aban- 
doned as a failure owes both its wreck and 
its abandonment to a shortage in one or 
another of these three elementary essen- 
tials, toa narrowing of them upon too few 
things or facts. 

Courage, then, in what? fidelity to what? 
affection for what? Why, courage, fidelity, 
and affection in, to, and for everything. 
The inclusion is safest when it is at least as 
wide as the world we are to live in. It is 
one of the marvels of life, and to my mind 
a strong argument for beliefs unprovable, 
that the right courage in, fidelity to, and 
affection for anything whatever do not 
conflict with their right relation to any- 
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thing else. At times this is very hard to 
see, or, being seen, is very hard to face; but 
no art of living can be wise or safe which 
does not keep it in sight. Knowing all other 
arts to be difficult, we can not expect the 
art of living to be easy, and much of that 
whole art lies in keeping our courage, fidel- 
ity, and affection for things nearest us 
equally or proportionately operative in, to, 
and for things and facts farthest away. 

Now, of course, our natures being as im- 
perfect as they are, no one can do this per- 
fectly, and if he could, he would not escape 
the censure of this marvelous but very im- 
perfect world. He would certainly incur 
it. We can incur a cruelly unjust load of it, 
however, without being perfect or half per- 
fect. We are ourselves a part of this very 
world that so stupidly punishes the wisest 
and noblest living, and we have our full 
share in its blunders. Our courage, fidelity, 
and affection toward it should be large 
enough to make its approval very sweet, 
and yet should be too large to accept that 
approval as a guide of life or as life’s chief 
reward. 

But why? Why need we plan and strive 
to relate our courage, fidelity, and affection 
so bindingly to a whole world whose censure 
the noblest living is certain to incur? 

Out of many reasons we may name five. 
The first is that no sort of living can escape 
that censure. Second, that censure is not 
all that the world pays to the noblest liv- 
ing; it pays also the noblest rewards—no- 
blest but one, which is the reward of a just 
and imperishable self-approval. That seli- 
approval is our third reason, while the 
fourth is that the more we narrow the range 
of our courage, fidelity, and affection, the 
less we have of them; and the less we have 
of them the less we really live. But the 
fifth reason is, to my mind, the crowning 
one: that no matter what we plan and 
choose, we are, already, in our total nature, 
imperfectly yet inextricably related to the 
whole world, and so related that we initially 
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owe it these three golden graces. They are 
the admission-fee into human society, pri- 
vate, public, universal; into a human world 
brought to its present imperfect yet mag- 
nificent order, safety, convenience, and 
beauty by the imperfect yet ever aspiring 
courage, fidelity, and affection of unnum- 
bered millions of human lives through 
thousands of past years. It is mainly by 
trying to slip through life without paying 
this gate-money in full to a whole living 
world that we make life bitter, where it is 
so, to ourselves or to others. 


The Alpha of Worth-While Living 


What? Tomake the best of life must we 
set out into it, and rise and work and sleep, 
day in, day out, year by year, to its end 
under a sense of incalculable debt to a 
whole world? 

Yes! And why dismayed? When we 
come to sum up the proposition we shall 
find in it everything essential to a fairer, 
better life and world than ever yet has been. 
Still, if you want to see the plan at its ugliest, 
there it is! At least there is its grinning 
skeleton. And what would even a Venus 
or Adonis be without a skeleton? If we 
seem to have gone a long way round only 
to say, ‘Be good and you'll be happy,”’ let 
us ask if any method has ever yet been 
found by which a man can be made happy, 
or his life made best worth while, by his 
being bad. Let us frankly admit that no 
sustained happiness worthy the name can 
be had without nobility. 

Mark, it is not for the perfectly happy or 
entirely comfortable life we are trying to 
offer a plan. That is an idle dream. Our 
problem is the life best worth while. And 
our answer, not all of it, but its first word, 
is that the noblest life is the life best worth 
living. In that life, then, what is noble? 

It sometimes seems unfortunate that— 
leaving out of all debate the first four of 
the Ten Commandments—the latter six, 
the Second Table, are not once in a while 
called by some kinder and more apprecia- 
tive name. They are so much finer, and so 
much more than mere commandments or 
law. They are the naturally essential re- 
quisites of human happiness, of the life best 
worth while. That they are not in the least 
arbitrary, but are the purely natural, logical 
necessities of happiness, we must confess, 
unless we deny what the veriest savage 
will, in the abstract, admit, that courage, 
fidelity, and affection—within certain lim- 
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its—are good and admirable. For which 
of these six natural necessities, too often 
called merely commandments, can we ignore 
without some lapse of courage, fidelity, or 
affection? Nota word of one; and the lim- 
its of their practical acceptance, as fixed in 
the savage’s mind or in ours, are the exact 
delimiting measure of his savagery or of 
ours. 

Ordinarily the savage’s sense of the obli- 
gations of his affection, fidelity, and cour- 
age loses nine-tenths of its energy at the 
boundaries of his village or tribe. At pecul- 
iar junctures or in superior individuals the 
remaining tenth may reach farther, but 
rarely indeed as a principle of living fully 
reasoned out. When it does, that indi- 
vidual is no longer a savage. And to this 
there is, among the most enlightened peo- 
ples, a strong parallel. We quote swell- 
ingly, “Lives there a man with soul so 
dead ... ?” but thousands who would 
scorn a man with soul so dead as to decry 
that phase of courage, fidelity, and affec- 
tion which we call patriotism, can only 
smile at a plea for world-citizenship, a patri- 
otic-like devotion to the world at large, the 
civilized world as one universal mother. 

And why? Because our sentiment of 
patriotism is so rarely reasoned out into a 
principle of life. The essence of true patri- 
otism is a fearless, faithful, affectionate 
membership in the social system into which 
we are born, in which we are reared, and to 
which, therefore, we literally belong. As 
such it becomes a constant daily motive, 
saturating every activity and aspiration of 
the most ordinary life, of the most ordinary 
seeker after happiness. (A right sense of 
belonging to one’s country need no more 
conflict with emigration than daughterhood 
with marriage. ) 


The Beneficence of Governments 


All sentiment is worthless self-deceit 
which does not become a tap-root of motive 
and conduct; and the sentiment of citizen- 
ship, to be worthy, must be grounded in an 
animating realization of the illimitable be- 
neficence of human government, a benefi- 
cence only less than divine. There is not 
an element of life which makes us anything 
better than gregarious animals whose pos- 
session and enjoyment we do not owe to the 
fostering care of government. In every 
mention we make of “‘mother-country”’ or 
“fatherland”? we confess this. Without 
government, not one in a million of us 
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would ever have been born, and no one else 
would have been born in our place. For, 
without government, man is hard put to it 
to steal a wretched animal subsistence from 
a thousand square-miles to the man, while 
under government he can live the civilized 
life with a thousand men to the square-mile. 

In fact, it is saying not more but less, to 
add that virtually every morsel of food we 
eat, the water we drink, the clothes we 
wear, every tool or utensil we touch, every 
foot of highway we tread or are borne over, 
every inch of underground piping or over- 
head wire in the world, every printed line 
we read, every written message we send or 
receive, every house of education, healing, 
dwelling, or worship, every ship, every 
lighthouse, beacon, or chart, every throb of 
commerce, every commodity that commerce 
brings us, every coin bearing Cesar’s or 
Liberty’s image, every wheel-turn of all 
machinery, every day- or night-hour of 
physical safety, we owe to the immeasurably 
larger than parental care of our govern- 
ments for and over us, and to the comity 
between them. 


The Essentials of Happiness 


An old-fashioned criticism of unwelcome 
political schemes—that they “threatened” 
to set up a “ paternal government’’—showed 
in its day, as other phrases do yet, how 
oblivious we can be of a whole atmosphere 
of blessing, as essential to our very being 
as the air we breathe. To one narrowly 
bent on a life best worth while fo himself it 
may seem to prove but little for govern- 
ment and citizenship, that government 
enables a million men to live where hardly 
a hundred could live in savagery; but he 
must yield to conviction when he observes 
that the million, because they are a million 
instead of a hundred, can have in and 
throughout their lives ten thousand things 
ten thousand times as inexpensively as one 
savage could get them from another, and 
that among these things are all those that 
make life long, high, broad, and_ rich. 
Government is Human Providence, and 
the contrast between life under it and life 
without it would be yet more tremendous, 
were it not practicaily impossible for sav- 
agery to be absolute or government perfect. 

We dwell on this matter in trying to offer 
an acceptable scheme of individual happi- 
ness, because there are multitudes of indi- 
viduals sincerely seeking the life best worth 
living, whose sentiments of duty, gratitude, 


and aspiration to and for their governments 
lie dormant from one war to another, al- 
though they would not for a day omit to 
thank God for a swarm of blessings—begin- 
ning with existence itself, and including 
freedom and safety to worship Him—a 
swarm of blessings, not one of which they 
could have but for human government at 
large and their own government in particu- 
lar. They worship God and endure gov- 
ernment, without which—supposing them 
ever to have come into existence at all— 
they never would have heard of a god whom 
it would be decent to worship. 

A more faithful and affectionate daily 
notion of government embraces, of course, 
not merely a people’s political machinery, 
but the whole pulsating framework of 
society, of which its political machinery is 
the driving and feeding engine—society, 
public and private, with its uncounted gov- 
ernments within governments—and he who 
takes or withholds any thing, service, or 
sentiment from his government unjustly or 
ungenerously, dwarfs his life, whether he 
dwarfs his self-complacency or not. A life 
may be very lowly yet be noble, spiritually 
large, and full of blessedness; but a life can 
not be either consciously or unconsciously 
mean and be a happy one. We belong to 
human society, to the whole of it, by the 
natures we are born with and by the nature 
of society itself, and the more widely we 
attach ourselves to it with courage, fidelity, 
and affection, the more bearable—not the 
lighter or less frequent, but the more nobly 
bearable—will be our ills and the richer our 
joys. 


Debased vs. Noble Patriotism 


So much for a citizenship beginning with 
our next-door neighbors and _ operating, 
through our three royal graces, in all the 
relations of life within national bounds. A 
life with this spread of boughs is a tree 
whose roots are so many and so strong, 
which reach so far and so deep, hold so fast 
and feed so richly on the best things, that no 
storms can wreck it. Such a life can not bea 
failure by its own fault, and so can not bea 
failure at all. It is likely to be rich in con- 
stant rewards. Moreover, this likelihood 
is ever growing stronger, these rewards 
richer and surer, as more and more of man- 
kind accept these so widely unaccepted 
principles of living. The most of our disap- 
pointment in life comes of an inordinate 
individualism stifling this noble sentiment 
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I never see a ferry-boat, black with its human swarm hurrying to its work in the great city, but the thought is 
forced on me that every soul in that swarm expects to help, or has helped, to make or do something for the 


sustenance, comrort, satety, or joy of humanity as a whole; yet has done it, not with an enlightened zeal for civil- 
ization, nor yet in brute greed for self alone, but mainly for the sake of loved ones 
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of collectivism, whose happier name is 
civilization. 

But there is such a thing as an undue in- 
dividualism in whole peoples as related to 
other whole peoples. It is conspicuous in 
the kind of patriotism commonly taught to 
children, the parents and teachers too often 
knowing no better to teach them; a senti- 
ment in which courage, fidelity, and affec- 
tion to and for their own nation transmutes 
itself into valor, pride, and contempt 
toward other nations; a purely military 
patriotism; a patriotism that sleeps through 
peace and wakes up for war. No life can 
ever be quite at its best without a patriot- 
ism which demands and seeks for its coun- 
try, in both government and people, a 
brave, faithful, fraternal subordination of 
itself to the common welfare and self-bet- 
terment of all nations, all governments, all 
true human society; to an international 
appreciation of the Golden Rule; to the 
maintenance and promotion of One Uni- 
versal Order. 


Business and Benevolence 


Oddly enough, all over the world, we are 
nearer to this seeming Utopia in conduct 
than in motive. This comes by that vast 
unbenevolent beneficence called commerce; 
by the pursuit of wealth through all its 
lawful phases; and such condact will re- 
main better than its usual motive until, in 
the popular mind, the pursuit of wealth is 
generally regarded with a nobler esteem 
than it ever yet has been. 

Here particularly we touch life, the life 
best worth while, on both its sides at once, 
the individualistic and the social. One 
large reason why the pursuit of wealth, in 
which the bulk of mankind is so eagerly and 
constantly engaged, is not more honored is 
because it can, at one and the same time, 
operate so beneficently, yet with no more 
benevolence than is involved in the most 
superficial good-will and good-faith, and 
also because it can not normally sustain 
a benevolent motive on any terms alien 
to a self-seeking exchange of benefits. Sol- 
diers, missionaries, savants, artists, poets, 
statesmen, we single for special approval 
because they seek their reward in the be- 
stowal of benefits, with little or no regard 
to their own compensation in things. Some 
of them find inspiration in that superb pre- 
cept, ““A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.”’ 


Ah, but neither does his destruction. 
Both a man’s life and a community’s, but 
especially a community’s, do consist so 
largely in the spiritual use of things that it is 
of vast importance that they be possessed 
in abundance. The very existence of mil- 
lions of souls, souls worthy to exist, depends 
on such abundance. He who spoke the 
splendid precept never said a word to deny 
this. His shaft was aimed not against 
wealth, but against covetousness. Wealth 
itself is a sacred thing, a thing transmuted 
from human life, and transmutable into 
human life again. There is never any- 
thing sordid in it, but only in the way it 
is got, saved, spent, or coveted, and it is 
as easy for the poorest man to be sordid 
with a single dollar as for the richest with 
his millions. I think it possible for even a 
missionary, in the fervor of his consecra- 
tion, to forget at times that he could not be 
a missionary, content in his hardships, 
perils, and exile for the sake of his small or 
large harvest of souls, were there not some 
ten thousand men immersed in commerce, 
manufactures, mining, transportation, poli- 
tics, law—all the great circle of compara- 
tively selfish beneficences—and that two of 
the activities into which he would rejoice 
to lift his heathen savage are civil govern- 
ment and the pursuit of wealth. 


Living, a Labor of Love 


Let us not overstate the selfishness of 
this all but universal occupation. Its vital 
principle is the ancient rule of so much for 
so much, yet, while living on that princi- 
ple, it can be made, far better than when 
trying to ignore it, a labor of love. Mil- 
lions who feel their lives to be well worth 
living do make the pursuit of wealth, 
whether in dividends or wages, a labor of 
true love, and the satisfaction of their lives 
lies chiefly in so doing. The main reason 
why most of such lives are not far more re- 
warding is that in business love chiefly 
pushes from behind, draws but little in 
front, operates half through the business 
relations and there collapses. 

For instance: I never see a ferry-boat or 
suburban train, black with its human swarm 
hurrying at morning into or at evening out 
of a great city, but the thought is forced on 
me that every soul in that swarm, who is 
going to or coming from a day’s work, ex- 
pects to help or has helped to make or do 
something not directly for self, but for the 
sustenance, comfort, safety, or joy of hu- 
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manity as a whole, and that he will draw 
his reward, not from one employer alone, 
but from civilization at large, in all its mani- 
fold providence over and around him. 
Also I am moved to remember that nearly 
every one of those men, women, lads, and 
girls is going or coming, not with an en- 
lightened zeal for civilization, nor yet in 
brute greed for self alone, but mainly for 
the sake of those who, by the bonds of love 
and birth, are preeminently his or hers, and 
whose he or she preeminently is. 

Still better, everywhere and always, the 
pursuit of livelihood and wealth recognizes 
in more or less degree the desirability that 
these bonds reach not only backward into the 
home circle, but also forward intoand through 
all business relations. It sees that courage is 
essential to enterprise, fidelity to credit, and 
amity to harmony and understanding; and 
it is largely on the buoying-power of this 
recognition that the world and the life worth 
living have come to where they are. 

Yet the man seeking wealth to apply it 
to the life which makes wealth most real 
will see that this is ineffectual as long as it 
operates only on mercantile, mercenary 
motives, and not also on the promptings 
of citizenship, municipal, national, universal. 
Fancy the world’s trade carried forward on 
true quid-pro-quo business principles and at 
the same time on the principles of world- 
citizenship, and say if that would not make 
a better world than man has ever yet seen. 

Individualism Safeguarded 

Finally, under these few great principles 
of collectivism, the life best worth living 
secures abundant play for an individualism 
so rich and fine that, compared with it, all 
self-assertion in discord with such princi- 
ples is ignoble and _ self-embittering; and 
this is sure, that, ignoble or self-embitter- 
ing, the life we plan need not, must not, be. 

Whether in response to a divine intent or 
only to the aspiration of humanity through 
all time, we must aspire and we must re- 
joice. Whatever men, singly or socially, 
do, seek, or endure, is either immediately 
or ultimately for joy. For ever the cry of 
the earnest, and often their too exclusive 
test of all worthiness, is the question, Of 
what use? The idle fret them into this nar- 
rowness by their yet narrower test ques- 
tion, What joy? until sometimes the earnest 
can see no good in more than the smallest 


fraction of the world’s teeming activities. 
They cry, or sigh, ‘‘To what purpose is this 
waste?”’ thus as unjustly as unconsciously 
condemning their own participation in it. 
I believe the waste is far less than most 
other-worldliness accounts it. 


The Omega of Worth-While Living 


Indeed, I think a great deal of other- 
worldliness is innocently mixed up with an 
amazing ingratitude to human society, past 
and present. This world seems to me as 
definitely for joy as for use or discipline; 
not a world with which we should have as 
little to do as we may, but as much as we 
can. Both its joy and our own are one of 
the debts we daily owe it. In the best liv- 
ing. for a man or 2 world, use and joy should 
be kept very close together; every joy 
should be useful, every use joyful. This 
seems to me a world a large part of whose 
daily business is making not utilities only, 
from which to extract joys in some near 
or far future, but joy itself, present joy. 
And in this business it is not every one for 
himself—that again were savagery; but, 
only less tangibly than in commerce and 
the industries, each one of us for some one, 
two, dozen, thousand or thousands of 
thousands other than himself. In a certain 
novel, whose authorship is immaterial here, 
the heroine, being asked to pray by a dying 
soldier and captive foe, says: 

“T know, Captain, that we can’t have 
longings, strivings, or hopes without beliefs; 
beliefs are what they live on. I believe in 
being strong and sweet and true for the 
pure sake of being so; and yet more for the 
world’s sake; and as much more again for 
God’s sake as God is greater than his works. 
I believe in beauty and in joy. I believe 
they are the goal of all goodness and of all 
God’s work and wish. As to resurrection, 
punishment, and reward, I can’t see what 
my noblest choice has to do with them; 
they seem to me to be God’s part of the 
matter; mine is to love perfect beauty and 
perfect joy, both in and infinitely beyond 
myself, with the desiring love with which I 
rejoice to believe God loves them, and to 
pity the lack of them with the loving pity 
with which God pities it. And above all I 
believe that no beauty and no joy can be 
perfect apart from a love that loves the 
whole world’s joy better than any separate 
joy of any separate soul.” 


An important article by Charlotte Teller, The Neglected Psychology of the Twilight Sleep, will 
appear in July. 





Tom, Dick, and Harry play so rosily 
And go their tattered way so toesily, 


It seems to me their so-called shockingness 


Is just a lack of shoe-and-stockingness. 


Of course you children have heard tell of them 
And know that people don't speak well of them. 
But, though it’s true that they're not sainted, dears, 
Yet, when you come to get acquainted, dears, 


They're not so black as they are painted, dears. 


You see, their widespread notoriety 


Deprives them of correct society. 








Mothers won't let their darlings play 
with them, 
Nobody ever runs away with them 
So one fine day, they got just tired, my 
dears, 


Of being dodged and disadmired, 


my dears. 


Quoth Tom: “I don't care what folks do 


to us, 
They're always saying *Get* and ‘Shoo’ 
to us, _ 
Their stylish ways ladys Greeny 
nothing new to us. wounded them 
in their 
enderes 
vis _ 
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Its True that 
theyre, not 
Sainted, 


re 












C Hs And Gladys Green so smart and 


i snippy was, 
Because our clothing torn and 
rippy was! 
Let's just light out and fight 


the Chippewas hi 


The trees had lost their winter 
leanness then, 

Grown stout and motherly with 
greenness then, 


Yd So Zs And all the brooks were brisk and 
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And birds and 
chipmunks, gay 
and gabblesome. 
Those boys now beat the 

bushes —whackity ! 
With wildest yells the 
woods were rackety. 

But not a Redskin was parad- 

ing there, 
Not one of them was es- 
capading there! 

You can't fight Injuns till you corner 

them, 
You can't creep up till you Jack- 
Horner them! 


‘Twas tea-time, and the Kewps were 
crumpeting, 

When first they heard that fearful 
trumpeting; 
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And Information said: a It's Bedlamites 


. . . Vv 
Or pre-historic quadrupedlamites! j . 








Id say, from what I know of chorusing, 


° . ay 
Some dynamos are dinosaurusing!! 


v7 
(SJ, Sust * Dear me!" sighed Cook, “ that such calamity 
UY / us 4 Should overtake one's tea and jam-ity! 
f “ 4 des erate) But we ll extend our hospitality 
ny A With unabated geniality. 
? /\W Perhaps those monsters won't be squabblesome, 


a 


If we are calm and don't act wobblesome. 


In deep suspense those Kewpies waited then, 
And I suppose their breath was bated then. 
But, anyway, three boys espying them, 
Had ceased their noise and stood there ey- 
ing them. 
At that the Kewpies met them rushingly, 
Whispered nice things to them 


unblushingly, 
And said, * We'll have a little party, 
boys. 
re And may your appetites be hearty, 
} boys.” 
\ 
f Those lads behaved with marked 
7 propriety 


And never once showed their 
anxiety 
Concerning how to reach satiety, 


If by sad chance in this emergency, 


| A Their hosts should fail in roper 
prop 
( Za urgency. 
1 ihe The Kewpies say they were delec- 


( ae 
And no lads could be more respec- 
table! 
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they were ready to go, Barbara turned and swept the room with a gesture. “I like this man-place,”’ she 
said. “ We can come here when you're tired of your girly-girl garden,’ Paul replied 
“The Dual Alliance” 





The Dual Alliance 


The First Instalment of a Summer Serial by the Author of ‘‘ Bambi’ 


bd 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Illustrated by 


ARBARA GARRATRY was thirty— 
and Irish. To the casual observer, 
the world was a bright-colored ball 
for hertossing. When she was a tiny 

mite her father had dubbed her “‘ Bob, Son 
of Battle,’ because of certain obvious traits 
of character, and “ Bob” Garratry she had 
been ever since. 

Handicapped by poverty, with very little 
education, and burdened with the responsi- 
bility of caring for an invalid father, she 
had had to make all her own opportunities, 
but at thirty she found herself upon the 
shoulders of the witch, Success. Her 
mother, having endowed her only child 
with the gift of a happy heart, went on her 
way into Paradise when Bob was three. 
Her father, handsome, ne’er-do-well that 
he was, made a poor and intermittent liv- 
ing for them until the girl was fifteen. 
Then poor health overtook him, and Bob 
went to the helm. 

She was soon working on a newspaper, 
where she found that she had a picturesque 
talent with words. Literary ambition 
gripped her, a desire to make permanent 
use of the dramatic, which she uncovered 
in her rounds on assignments. She had a 
“nose for news” and made a fair success 
until she took to sitting up nights to write 
“real stuff,” as she called it. Her nervous, 
high-strung temperament could not stand 
the strain, so, true to her Irish blood, she 
gave up the newspaper job, with its Satur- 
day night pay-envelope, and threw her- 
self headlong into the uncharted sea of 
authorship. 

She began with short stories for maga- 
zines. Editors admitted her, responded to 
her personality, and returned her manu- 
scripts. “If you could write the way you 
talk—” they all said. 

Now Daddy Garratry had to eat, no 
matter how light her own rations, so she 
abandoned literature for a position in a 
decorator’s shop. Here, too, she found her 
personal charm an asset. She worked eight 
hours a day, cooked for the two of them, 
washed, sewed, took care of the invalid 
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lavished herself upon him—then wrote at 
night, undaunted by her former failures. 

She began to use her brain on the prob- 
lem of success. When the manager of the 
decorator’s shop sent her to the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, in charge of their booth, 
because, as he said, “‘ You can attract peo- 
ple,” she recalled the consensus of editorial 
opinion, and decided that personality was 
her real gift. The stage was the show- 
window for that possession, so thither she 
turned her steps at eighteen, and, in due 
course of time, she joined the great army 
who follow the mirage of stage success. 

But Bob proved to be anointed of the 
gods, and from the first, her charm, her 
queer haunting face, which some thought 
ugly and others proclaimed beautiful, 
marked her for success. She was radiantly 
happy in the work, and happier still that she 
was able to provide more and more com- 
forts and luxuries for Daddy, who was her 
idol. The real crux of her ambition was to 
be able to give him everything his pleasure- 
loving heart desired. 

She worked hard, she learned the trade of 
the theater, she studied her audiences, she 
noted their likes and dislikes, what they 
laughed at, and when they wept. Then 
once again she took up her abandoned pen, 
this time essaying to write a play. She and 
Daddy talked it, played it, mulled it over, 
every waking hour for months, and one 
historic day Bob read it to an audience of 
Daddy and a manager—that was the begin- 
ing of the last lap of the race. The manager 
accepted it, leaving father and daughter in 
the upper seventh heaven. 

As the door closed on him, Bob flew at 
Daddy and nearly choked him. “An’ did 
ye hear what the gintlemin said, Misther 





Garratry?”” she asked him. “It looks 
loike the real thing this toime.” 
“It does—shure, mavourneen. Ye’re not 


only the swatest, but ye’re the smartest av 
the whole clan.” 

“Blarney!” 

“T wish yer mother was here to see the 
loikes av ye! Faith, ‘tis a wonder, an’ you 
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just a queer little shaver—but smart—ye 
was always smart, Bob.” 

“What’ll I buy ye wid the fortune we’re 
loike to make? A bit av a farm in the ould 
counthry an’ some pigs?” 

“Pigs, is ut? What’ll I be wantin’ with 
pigs? Id loike me a body-servant in brass 
buttons, to wait on me noight an’ day. 
Whin I come down the sthairs I want to see 
him standin’ there, so I can say to mesilf, 
‘Jimmy, there’s yer valley.’” 

Bob shouted with laughter at this. 
“You funny old dad! Av course, we'll get 
us a motor-car.”’ 

“Shure. An a counthry place—but no 
pigs.” 

‘How about a yacht?” 

“We'll sthay on land, darlin’, it’s safer. 
But we'll go to Europe wid the best av 
thim.”’ 

“T should say so—cabin de luxe.” 

“T don’t care if it’s de luxe, if it’s d- 
comfortable,” he laughed. 

This was the beginning of a wonderful 
game of make-believe which they played 
for months. Every day when Bob came 
home from rehearsal, she found Daddy 
laughing over some new way he had de- 
vised for spending their fortune. They 
were like merry Magi, with the fairy car- 
pet in hand, ready to spread before them. 
They worked out tours of Europe on a map, 
they built and rebuilt the country house, 
they endowed charities, such as a Home 
for Indigent Authors, an endowment fund 
for Unpopular Newspaper Writers, an 
Asylum for Editors. 

Bob’s play went into rehearsal with every 
promise of success—and then, on the very 
eve of production, Daddy died. Bob 
went through the days that followed like 
a wraith. She forced her mind to attend 
to the demands of her work, but the 
nights in that lonely place, so haunted with 
Daddy’s presence, with his merry smile, 
left a mark on her soul that was never to 
be erased. She moved out of the old 
rooms, because she could not bear their 
memories. The triumph of her play, the 
praise and adulation that came to her, 
were ashes instead of fire. 

Six years of uninterrupted success fol- 
lowed. Money came easily, as well as 
friends and the love and admiration of great 
audiences, but Bob found life stale. Lov- 
ers came aplenty, but she made them friends 
and kept them, or sent them on their way. 
Generosity was her great weakness. 
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Anybody in her profession or out of it, 
who was in trouble, had only to go to Bob 
Garratry for comfort or cash. She always 
had plenty of each, and an abundance of 
time to see and advise ambitious young 
ones. There was usually some tired dis- 
couraged girl recuperating at Bob’s bunga- 
low. In the summer all the stage children 
she could find came to pay her a visit and 
live normally for a while, on real country 
milk and eggs. 

Through some of the girls who came to 
her for help in securing stage “jobs,” she 
became interested in the various student 
art-colonies in New York. She discov- 
ered that the girls in the Three Arts Club 
and kindred organizations were, for the 
most part, getting their musical or dramatic 
education at great sacrifice, either on the 
part of themselves or of their parents. 
She found that these ardent young things, 
so eager for beauty, so reverent toward it, 
had only such opportunity to hear and see 
the great artists of the day as the top gal- 
leries afforded. 

The dramatic students fared better than 
the others, for they could get seats for 
twenty-five or fifty cents in the lofts of the 
theaters, but the music students had to 
stand in line, for two or three hours, to 
buy a place in the gallery of the Metropoli- 
tan. As it was impossible to see anything 
from that distance when seated, they were 
accustomed to stand during the entire per- 
formance of the opera. For this privilege 
they paid one dollar. That one dollar 
meant actual privation to many of them. 
Bob found out how some of them saved 
those precious dollars, and she wept at the 
knowledge. 

While the rich yawned below, these young 
idealists, the musical and dramatic hope 
of the future, leaned over the railings of the 
topmost galleries, trying to grasp the fine 
shades of expression that mark the finished 
artist. 

Such things Bob learned and meditated 
upon. Incidentally she placed twenty- 
five good opera seats at the disposal of stu- 
dents for every opera produced at the Met- 
ropolitan, and an equal number of tickets 
were provided for the “first night”’ of every 
desirable play. 

Tactfully and graciously, she busied her- 
self with other people’s needs in an effort 
to forget her own heartaches. She had 
everything the World’s Wife wants—and 
in her own heart she knew she had nothing. 














































As Paul Trent said the first night he 
saw her—‘‘ Behind her laugh you feel her 


dreein’ her weird!” 
II 


“Mr. Trent, Miss Garratry 
is on the wire, and insists on 
speaking to you,” said the 
stenographer to Trent, who 
sat at his desk, making in- 
roads on the pile of corre- 
spondence, official docu- 
ments, and typewritten evi- 
dence that littered his desk. 

“T told you I could not be 
interrupted,” he said sharply. 

“T told her that, but she 
says that if you will not 
speak to her, she will 
come down here.” 

He smiled as he 
took up the phone. 
‘*Good morn- 
ing.” 

“What is the 
use of having 
a lawyer if he 
acts like a 
Broadway 
manager?” 
she asked. 

“I wish 
you could 
see the pile 
of papers 
completely i 
surrounding 
me,’ he pro- 
tested. 

“T don’t care in the 
least what your 
troubles are, I want 
mine attended to.” 

“Entirely feminine.” 

“Yes, it is entirely selfish.” 

“T said feminine.” 

“T heard you. I want you 
to lunch with me at two—”’ 

“T can’t possibly do it,” he 
interrupted her. 

“Tt isn’t social, it’s business 
that must be attended to.” 

“T’m sorry, but—” 


“Mr. Trent, I assure you this is a matter 
I feel justi- 
fied in insisting upon your professional 
attention for one hour today.” 


of very serious importance. 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 
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His face showed the impatience which he 
tried to keep out of his voice. “I can not 
take the time for lunch, but I will be there 

at three o’clock.”” He hung up the re- 

ceiver and went back to his work. 
Kap At a few minutes before three he 
set out for the hotel where 

Barbara Garratry lived. He 

was annoyed with himself for 
going; it was probably some 
foolishness that could just as 

well be attended to another, 
less occupied day. He knew 
the actress only slightly, 
having acted as her at- 
torney upon one or two 
occasions. He had 
‘ound her a sensible and 
an intelligent 
woman. Suscepti- 
ble to beauty, he 
\ had felt her 
* charm, and had 
promised him - 
self that some 
day he would 
take the time 
to know her 
well. 

She interested 
him because of 
her success—the 

criterion by which he 
judged all people. At 
forty he found himself 
envied even by his 
seniors in the law. To- 
day as he made his way 
up the Avenue in answer 
to Miss Garratry’s call, 

his mood was a bit 
cynical. Life held no 
locked doors for him, 
he had _ peered be- 
hind them all, as father 























=} , ene confessor, if not by actual ex- 
a > perience. Men he found open 
Every “iggy books, women he deemed thin 


day when 
Bob came home 


volumes not worth the read- 
ing. He had a certain sense 
of isolation from his fellows, 
the average men with wives, 
and families, and homes. He 
wondered if he had blundered 
in his single-purposed climbing. 

The maid admitted him, invited him to 
Miss Garratry’s sitting-room, and she her 
self came to greet him immediately. He 


from rehearsal, she 
found Daddy laughing over some 
new way he had devised for spend- 
ing their fortune It was a de- 
lightful make-believe game which 


they played for months 
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was struck again by a certain poignant 
quality in her, although her smile was that 
of a naughty child. 

“T know how furious you are at having 
to come,” she began. 

“On the contrary, I am honored,” he 
replied. 

“You are unremittingly polite, consider- 
ing that you are you.” 

“Which means?” 

“T know in what poor esteem you hold 
women,” she smiled. 

“You do me a great injustice.” 

“You do yourself one,” she amended; 
“we are not so bad. However, the fact 
that we interest you so little makes it pos- 
sible for me to ask of you—a service.” 

He bowed silently. She waved him to a 
seat, and as she crossed the room he found 
himself wondering if her floating gown 
were blue or violet, or both. The prim- 
roses at her belt gave him exquisite pleasure. 
She gathered up some papers and laid them 
before him. 

“T wish to make my will. This is a list 
of my possessions and the distribution I 
wish made of them.” 

He scanned the list, nodding compre- 
hendingly. With surprise he noted her 
investments. “You have been very suc- 
cessful!” 

ees.” 

“You wish me to have this typed, wit- 
nessed, and filed with your other papers?” 

“Tf you please. I wish my body cre- 
mated, and the ashes thrown on the sea,” 
she added quietly. 

He looked up quickly. “You are ill? 
You are afraid of death?” 

“Afraid of death? No, I am seeking it!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TY mean I do not wish to live any more. 
I’m tired.” 

He looked about him, at the charming, 
expressive, flower-scented room, at the vi- 
brant figure of the girl. ‘‘You intend to 
end it—deliberately?”’ 

“Why not? There is not a living soul 
dependent on me, to be affected by my go- 
ing.” 

“You do not think it cowardice?” 

“T’m brave enough to be a coward,” she 
answered him. “I’ve fought my way 
through and over every obstacle, and now 
I’m tired. I’ve got nothing to fight for— 
and I’m lonesome.” 

“But you’re just at the top, ready to en- 
joy what you’ve won.” 


“Nothing in that—it’s only the fight 
that counts.” 

He looked at her and understood that. 
“Why don’t you marry?” 

“T’ve never loved enough or been inter- 
ested enough.” 

“What made you fight in the first place?” 

“Daddy—he died just before I won out.” 

“Couldn’t you interest yourself in some 
cause?”’ 

“Charity? Woman’s suffrage? The 
Irish are never satisfied with causes, man.” 

“There’s home rule,” he laughed. 

“The women have it,’”’ she retorted, and 
they both laughed. 

“But it’s ridiculous,” he said, coming 
back to the point. “Why, you’ve got 
everything in the world to live for.” 

“Do you think that?” 

He walked over to the window and 
looked out at the wintry sunset before he 
came back to her. ‘‘No,” he answered, 
and she nodded. 

“T’ve thought it all out. I’m at the top 
of my wave now, I don’t want to sink slowly 
down into the trough of old age and medi- 
ocrity. So—I’m going.” 

“When?” he asked, deliberately. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “I don’t know! I 
haven’t set the day yet! I only want to 
get my house in order.” 

“How are you going?” he queried in his 
judicial way. 

“T don’t know yet. The ways are all 
ugly, I’m afraid. I wanted you to have 
full directions. I will have you sent for.” 

“Why did you select me?” 

“Because I thought you would under- 
stand.” 

He walked up and down the room, his 
head bent, his gaze on the floor. She 
watched him absently, her thoughts far 
away. He roused her by stopping before her. 

“T do understand. I offer no opposition. 
You are of age, you know what you want. 
I make you a counter proposition. We will 
call a taxi, go get a license, and be married. 
We will spend six months together—as part- 
ners only. We both go on with our work, 
but we share our problems and our pleas- 
ures. If, at the end of the six months, you 
still want to go, ll not hinder you.” 

She stared at him utterly aghast. “But 
I—I hardly know you. Why—” 

“Well, I’ve felt that loneliness you speak 
of. Id like to make this experiment my- 
self. We are neither of us handicapped by 
sentiment, we start even.” 
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‘But you don’t like me much.” 

“Enough. As well as you like me. 
You’re a good gambler, get your hat and 
come on. 

“Six months—what difference will it 
make in a thousand years?”’ she questioned. 

“None.” 

She went to stand on tiptoe, her hands on 
his shoulders, while she looked straight and 
long into his eyes. He looked back at her 
as directly as eyes can meet eyes. In the 
end she nodded, turned into the other room, 
came out in hat and furs. 

“Tis a new kind of suicide,” she smiled, 
“come on.” 

Ill 


N the cab a sort of terror of this mad- 
ness came upon Bob. She glanced at 

the strange man beside her, as if she had 
never seen him before. His handsome, 
aquiline profile was toward her, as he gazed 
at the passing crowds. What was in his 
mind? Was he, too, longing to open the 
door, jump out, and run? 

“Tt’s getting colder! People are scurry- 
ing,” he said casually. She steadied at his 
calm tone. A new courage, a sense of 
adventure, began to warm her blood. 

They said very little on the drive; in fact, 
except for necessary questions, they were al- 
most silent until they walked out of the 
justice’s office, man and wife. Trent put 
her in the cab, gave the driver an address, 
and got in himself. She looked at him in- 
tently, her eyes bright, her smile tremulous. 

“Well, partner,” he smiled, and took her 
gloved hand, holding it firmly a moment. 
Her sigh of relief made him smile, and then 
they both laughed. 

“T told him to go to my apartment. We 
can make some tea, and I'll get a bag. I 
suppose I had better join you at the hotel.”’ 

“Your apartment is too—?” she began. 

“Vou couldn’t be comfortable there, 
with your maid.” 

They disembarked at his quarters, and 
Bob made a quick tour of inspection. She 
hoped for an intimate glance into the man’s 
personality, but his rooms were as imper- 
sonal as himself. 

“Your house tells nothing about you,” 
she smiled, ‘except that you have good 
taste, and you're neat.” 

“Even that might indicate a decorator 
and a housekeeper,” he retorted. 

She made the tea while he packed his 
bag. 
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‘Are you sorry to leave this place?’’ she 
asked him. 

“Well, you can’t have your cake and eat 
it,’ he replied. “All experiments have 
some disadvantages.” 

She laughed. ‘‘When my season closes, 
I'll keep house, if you like. I’m good 
at it.” 

Thanks,” with a sigh of relief. 

“You thought I would want to drag you 
over Europe for three months, didn’t you? 
I’ve got a little place up in the hills, where 
I go for the summers,” she continued. 

‘“*So have I,” he confessed. 

“Why, how will we manage it?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” said he, “half at yours and 
half at mine.” 

When they had put away the tea-things 
and were ready to go, she turned and swept 
the room with a gesture. 

“T like this man-place.” 

“We can come here when you’re tired of 
your girly-girl garden,” he smiled. 

They went to the hotel, announced their 
marriage to the manager and the clerk. 
Trent acquired an adjoining room, which 
they went to inspect. 

“It’s all right. Tl send my things to- 
morrow. Now, go rest—what shall I call 
you?” he added. 

“Everybody calls me Bob.”’ 

“T shall say Barbara. Shall we dine up 
here, or in the restaurant?” 

“Restaurant,” quickly. 

His swift glance brought explanation. 

“You embarrass me a little, yet. I have 
to get used to you.” 

“When do you start for the theater?” 

“Seven. Are you coming?” 

“Yes.” 

“Dinner at six thirty. 
won’t you?” she queried. 

“There may be compensations,” dryly. 

He walked to the door of his own room 
they were in Bob’s sitting room. 

“That stupid boy carried off the key to 
this door,” he said. 

“We don’t need it,” she replied. 

“Thank you.” He bowed, with his 
charming smile, and left her. 

Dinner was hurried and unsatisfactory. 
Bob needed her reserve for the night’s 
work, so she deliberately set herself against 
entertaining Trent. He was apparently 
perfectly comfortable in the silence. As 
they drove to the theater he talked to her 
so casually and indifferently that she knew 
she had dreamed it all—he would go out 


You'll hate that, 





of her life at the 
stage door. 

“Coming around 
later?”’ she inquired. 

“Ves, £3 “be sin 
front. Shall I come 
here for you?” 

She nodded, and 
he thought her tired. 
He went into the 
theater, and found 
his seat, at the back 
of the house. He 
waited with a curi- 
ous indifference for 
the curtain to go 
up, but when Bob 
darted out on the 
stage before an en- 
raptured audience, 
he found himself a 
part of the mob 
spirit that acclaimed 
her. Her charm was 
irresistible; he felt 
her as an artist, not 
as a woman, but she 
moved him keenly, 
by a masterly per- 
formance. 

As the audience 
filed out, Trent went 
to a near-by florist, 
bought > entire 
stock of Killarney 
roses, and carried 
them in to her, ina 
great loose mass of 
bloom. She came 
to her dressing-room 
door, at the maid’s 
announcement. 

“These are des- 
tined for a wild Irish 
rose,” said he. 

She hugged them, 
and buried her nose 
in them. “Faith, 
he’s Irish himself, 
eh, little sister?’’ she 
said to them. ‘Wait out here, will you? 
I'll be ready in a minute.” 

Trent accepted a chair in the ugly corri- 
dor. Messengers, callers, the manager, all 
presented themselves at Bob’s door, and 
were received. Trent was suddenly irri- 
tated at the situation. ‘Appendage to a 
star,” was he to spend the rest of his 
nights waiting the lady’s convenience? 
Had he for once in his carefully planned 
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her!" and the crowd responded instantly. 


life completely lost his head, and risked 
everything on a wild gamble? 
When Bob came to him later, he looked 


at her in amazement. Every sign of weari- 
ness was gone, and she was fresh as a child. 
‘Where shall we go?” he asked. ‘‘Do 
you mind a café?” 
“T don’t go to them much—people stare 
so. But tonight it is all right, if you will 
not mind them.” 


As they followed the head-waiter toa table, a whisper ran around the room, then 


Lifting 


silence, 


a 





glass « 


A youth 


a glass of champagne, she replied, ** Thank you, my friends” 


silence, then a spontaneous outburst of applause. raised a glass and shouted, ** To Bob—God bless 


“Let's go to the Persian Garden and 


dance.” 

“All right.” 

Trent, who had never been in any public 
place with her before, was totally unpre- 
pared for the effect she created. As they 
followed the head-waiter to a far table, a 
whisper ran around the room, then silence, 
then a spontaneous outburst of applause. 
She could not overlook it, so she nodded 


and smiled. A youth jumped to his feet, 
raised a glass, and shouted, 

“To Bob—God bless her!” 

Thecrowd responded instantly, and Trent, 
slightly amused, secretly annoyed, watched 
First came astonishment, 


Bob’s expression. 
then concern for him, then genuine pleasure. 
They were not yet seated at their table. A 
man at the next place offered Bob a glass of 
champagne, which she accepted, lifting it. 
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“Thank you, my friends—here’s to a 
short life and a merry one for all of us!”’ 

She returned the glass, and sat down 
during the applause, turning to Trent im- 
pulsively. 

‘“T am so sorry,” she said; “‘you hate it, 
of course. But don’t—it’s just because 
they really love me.” 

‘Suppose we do not try to explain things 
to each other, my lady.” 

“God bless ye for that,” she said, relaps- 
ing into Irish, as she always did when she 
was moved or very happy. 

The music began, and he held out his 
hand to her. She had never danced with 
him before, so when he swung her away 
with the ease and decision of a master of 
the art, she had a sense of surprised pleasure, 
then gave herself up to the joy of it. 

“T’d never have thought it of you, Paul,” 
she said as they took their seats. His bow 
was a trifle formal, his smile a hint satirical. 

When they returned to the hotel, Paul 
unlocked her door for her, and said good 
night. 

“Come in a bit and talk over the party.” 

“Aren’t you tired?” 

“No, I feel as if I would never sleep. I 
wish I was going on this minute, in a new 
part, before a Boston audience, on a stormy 
first night.” 

“That would call forth all your powers,” 
he laughed, and followed her in. As she 
lighted the lamp on the table she found his 
eyes on her. 

“Well, what do ye think of me?”’ she 
challenged. 

“T think you are an inspired artist and 
a very beautiful person,” he answered 
gravely. 

She laughed heartily at that. 

“Why does it amuse you so? It must 
be a very old joke.” 

“The whole thing strikes me as funny. 
A strange man in my house at two in the 
morning, complimenting my art! What 
do you want of life?”’ she added disconcert- 
ingly. 

He started to make an evasive reply, 
but the frank, almost boyish interest in 
her face changed his mind. “The first 
thing I want is to be governor of this state,” 
he remarked. 

“Good. I like people to know what they 
want and go after it.”’ 


The second instalment of The Dual Alliance will appear in the July issue. 


“Tt isn’t so easy,” he demurred. 

“So much the better.” 

“Do you know anything about poli- 
tics?”’ 

“Lord, man, I’m Irish!” she exclaimed. 

She led him to talk of the situation in the 
political game, to line up for her inspection 
his allies and his enemies, to outline his cam- 
paign. His candidacy was to be announced 
shortly. Her questions came as if from a 
rapid-fire gun, and he talked to her as he 
would to a lieutenant. The silver-tongued 
clock chimed and caught his attention. 

“Good heavens, child, why didn’t you 
send me away?” 

“What’s the use of sleeping when there’s 
something to talk about—when there’s a 
fight to plan for?”’ she answered. 

“You like a fight?” he asked, smiling. 

“Tis the breath of life! You see, that’s 
one of mv troubles, all the struggle has 
gone out of my work. That sounds self- 
satisfied, but I don’t mean it that way. 
Of course i can grow as an artist, but that 
is a peaceful process. The days when I 
had to fight for my chance, fight for my 
part, fight the stage-manager to make him 
let me do it my own way, fight the audience 
to make them like me—oh, those were the 
days that counted.” 

He nodded sympathetically. ‘You did 
it all alone?” 

“Yes. That was the fun of it. Daddy 
and I used to talk at night about some im- 
pudence I had planned for the next day. 
He was cautious—like you'll get when you’re 
older—and he'd say, ‘Well, ye’ll lose yer 
job, as shure as ye’re a foot high!’ But 
when I came home and announced that I 
had won, he used to laugh and say— Bob, 
Son av Batthle shure enough, ye rascal.’” 

“On his recommendation I offer you a 
captaincy in my campaign,” he laughed. 

“T accept it.” 

“But my work must not interfere with 
your work, ” he said, shaking her hand in 
good night. “It looks as if this partner- 
ship might prove a success?” with rising 
inflection. 

“T’m no prophet,” she flashed up at 
him. 

He stopped at the threshold of his room. 
“My election will not be until next fall.” 

“We can extend our contract,’ she re- 
torted, and the door closed on his laugh. 


Bob and Paul get out into 


the open—just as you will be out there—and under starry skies above high mountains new resolves are 
born in the heart of each. The story becomes almost great next month. 
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‘ She girded herself iato a white apron, and busily with knots and pins, contrived a bib to 
it, coming close and tight under her chin, as if it had caught her round the neck to kiss 
her. Over this her dimples looked delightful, and under it her pretty figure not less so. ‘Now, 
Ma,’ said Bella, pushing back her hair from her temples with both hands, ‘What’s first?’”’ 


™~ LINOR, young and lovely and just 

home from boarding-school, is 

faced by a situation which has up- 

set her plans. She had looked for- 

ward to this first year out of school as one 

in which the study of music should be com- 

bined with a triumphal social season. 

After that, she had thought of a year in 

Europe. And now she has been called 

upon to readjust her plans to the require- 
ments of a reduced income. 

Her father’s business has suffered because 
of the war, and the work of the house will 
have to be done without a maid. Elinor’s 
mother isn’t well, and Elinor is to be put 
in charge of the domestic arrangements. 

And Elinor rebels. “It is so sordid.’ 

“Tt is your first real adventure.”’ 

Her eyes are scornful. ‘ Well, if you call 
that an adventure.” 

“Why not? What did you expect?—that 
life was to be a flowery road? Didn’t you 
know that there would be storms and rocky 
stretches, and that you'd have to swing a 
kettle over the fire, and provide good cheer 
for your fellow travelers?” 

Elinor eyes me pityingly. ‘ You needn’t 
try to gloss it over, Virginia. There isn’t 
any romance in pots and pans. Father says 
that if I ever get married, I'll be glad of 
this apprenticeship, but I sha’n’t marry 
any man who can’t afford plenty of serv- 


ants. I don’t intend to be a slave.” 


Now I really have more faith in Elinor 
than she has in herself. When she marries, 
it will be because she has found her mate, 
and she won't ask whether he can keep four 
maids or none at all. And as for slavery, 
she will find that we are all slaves of drudg- 
ery, if we choose to look at it that way 
it is our attitude toward labor which re- 
leases us from bondage. Do you remember 
what Bella Wilfer says to her husband when, 
waked from her selfishness, she sets herself 
to help? “I want to be something worthier 
than the doll in the doll’s house.”’ 

Elinor being of this generation knows 
little of Dickens, so I have set her to reading 
“Our Mutual Friend” and “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit.”’ The chances are that she will come 
back to me with the toploftical statement 
that Bella and Ruth were silly little things, 
who didn’t know how to throw off the 
shackles of domestic drudgery. 


Housekeeping the Woman’s Part 


But I am not sure that Bella and Ruth 
weren't wiser than some more sophisticated 
heroines. They accepted pleasantly the 
fact that housekeeping was a part of a 
feminine scheme of things, and they went 
to work to weave spells of competency over 
what Elinor calls the “sordid” part of it. 
And so we learn of Bella’s delicious encoun- 
ters with the Complete British Housewife 
and of Ruth’s beefsteak pie and its captivat- 
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ing consequences. John Westlock and 
John Rokesmith were triumphant and 
happy husbands because of the < 
home-keeping of their happy wives. 
““*Vou have such a cheerful spirit!’ 
said John Rokesmith fondly; ‘you 
are like a bright light in the house.’ 
“*Am I truly, John?’ 
““Are you truly? Yes, 
indeed. Only much more 
so and much better!’” 


Now Elinor has lived 
always in a well-ordered 
establishment where the 
silver shines and the 
table-cloths are snowy, 
where the service is silent 
and perfect, where the 
salads are crisp, the soups hot, 
and the biscuits brown. But she 
has yet to learn that back of all this 
attention to detail which she calls ‘“‘ sordid 
is a romance which reaches down to her 
mother’s wedding-day, when, with a heart 
full of love, she promised to be a helpmate 
to Elinor’s father. 


” 


Helpmating, a Fine Art 


My own mother contends that “help- 
mating” is a fine art. She knew nothing 
of housekeeping when she married. Left 
an orphan in little girlhood, her guardian 
placed her in boarding-school, and it was 
from boarding-school that she was married. 
There was nothing sordid to her in her first 
encounters with pots and pans. The road 
which she had traveled had been a lonely 
one, and now she was to know the bliss of 
contributing to the comfort of a beloved 
comrade. My father said that she spoiled 
him, but I think that it was a fair exchange, 
for he cherished her above everything on 
earth. 

They were like two children in their little 
lovely home by the big blue lake. They had 
a cow named Crummy, and a pig which 
was as much of a pet as their big gray cat. 
My mother used to leave her bread-making 
to go out and match her skill against my 
father’s at rifle-shooting; and in the early 
spring, deep in the maple-wood, with the 
snow still on the ground, and with a log- 
fire illumining the shadows, they would 
watch the sap all night as it boiled 
and bubbled, and go home in the white 
dawn before the rest of the world 
was awake. 












My mother has told me many times 
of that little first home of theirs; of 


2. _, her kitchen with its yel- 
as ates, 4 low-painted floor, the sun- 
(2 ae if shine across the threshold, 
x #7 .s% and the blossoming lilac- 


i...1-.%? bush beyond. It was when 
° -+ my Big Sister was a wee 
v ; baby that, because of my 
'’' mother’s delicate health, 
my parents left their 
little home by the lake, 
and went to the South- 
land, where I wasborn. 
As my father achieved 
success, and my moth- 
er’s cares grew heavier, 
shestill continued what 
she called her ‘ help- 
“There isn't any mating.” Yet in her 
romancein potsand larger establishment 
pans © there was never any of 
the dreariness of some 
servant-managed households. Tous children 
it was an exciting event to go with her to 
market, and see her choose the roasts and the 
fish and the freshest of vegetables. We knew 
what it was to follow her to the kitchen and to 
be ravished by the spiciness and savoriness 
there. Those were the days of canvasbacks 
and diamond-backs, of preserves and home- 
made pickles, of fruit-cake which lasted 
from Christmas to Christmas. The winter 
brought oysters, succulent and salty from 
the famous beds of the Chesapeake, the 
summer brought hard and soft crabs from 
the same land-locked, bounteous waters. 
As I think 
of that kitch- a. 
en with its ae eg 
atmosphere 
of good 
cheer, its ex- 
quisite — or- 
d a a i ts 
promise of 
plenty, I 
wonder what 
are the com- 
pensating 
pleasures of 
the young- 
sters of to- 
day. I am 
perfectly aware as 
I write this that 
there are those who , 
will view with scorn 


“If we keep house, 
I shall have todo my 


own work 
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this record of culinary achievement, 
yet it is well to remember that it is to such 
hospitable homes that boys and girls look 
back. It is to such fatted calves that the 
prodigals return. 

I am glad that in those early days I 
learned the romance of housekeeping. I am 
glad that I liked to go to market, and to the 
bakery, and to the oyster-shop with my 
big blue pitcher. I had a dainty and some- 
what delicate appetite, so that it was not so 
much the food itself which appealed to me 
as the beauty of the bounty of garden and 
of sea, with the picturesque back- 
ground of firelight and of feasting. 
I was interested in the household- 
machinery as a boy is interested 
in the machinery that runs 
an engine. 

But there came a 
time when I was not 
interested. Hav- 
ing left behind 2 
me the frank- *< D2 
ness and sim- = 
plicity of child- 
hood, I began 
to feel a little 
scornful of my mother’s 
Elinor calls the “ sordidness.”’ It was in the 
days of our reduced fortunes; but my 
mother’s skilful management made of our 
house a home. We lived plainly and appro- 
priately, discarding the ‘frills’? which to 
my youthful pride seemed so essential. 
I felt that we ought to keep pace with our 
richer friends. I could not see that it was 
the very fact that mother would not strive 
to keep up, which gave to our straitened 
circumstances the effect of dignity. 


No Man Cares to Marry a Cook! 


It was not to cookery-books that I turned 
in those days, but to books which told of 
Elaine and Lancelot, of Heloise and Abelard, 
of Aucassin and Nicolette, of Juliet, of 
Guinevere, of Iseult—I think the tragedies 
of these great loves contributed in some 
way to my sense of the importance of my 
own embryonic emotions. I felt, as it were, 
by proxy; for my own little affections and 
friendships were as yet as innocent and as 
happy as a child’s. 

In those days I was convinced that no 
domestic talents could commend me to the 
golden youths who began to flutter about 
me. I had more faith in flushing cheek and 





share in what 


in sparkling eye, in pretty clothes and in 








It was an exciting event to go with mother to market 
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pretty manners.. When my mother remon- 
strated with me on my lack of interest 
in domestic affairs, I felt that in some 
way she had failed to grasp the masculine 
point of view. I am afraid that I even 
pitied my father a little, wondering if 
she had not chained him to material 
things. 

And now I find Elinor duplicating my 
mistakes, and repeating, with the same air 
of finality, the same words which I once 
hurled at my mother: ‘‘No man cares to 
marry a cook. He can hire one.”’ 

And I cen still catch 
the echo of my mother’s 
response. ‘‘My dear, | 
am not trying to tell 
you how to win a hus- 

band, but how 

to hold him.”’ 
As the years 
have passed, and 

I have 
'much of life, 

much of men, 

and of women, | 

have been forced 

to admit the 
sagacity of my mother’s verdict. Men, the 
most frivolous of them, have a sense of 
what belongs to femininity, as women have 
a sense of what belongs to masculinity. 

Back of all the glamour and glow of 
courtship, a girl sees in the man she loves 
the future wage-earner. Let him be de- 
prived of this capacity, and he becomes 
impossible as a husband. You may say 
that this is not true, but deep in your heart 
you know that a man who fails to make a 
living is a man not worthy of respect, and 
he is a man unfit for matrimony. And in 
like manner, back of a man’s dreams of a 
woman as a goddess or as an angel with 
wings is his dream of her as a home-maker. 
And if you don’t believe this and prepare 
yourself for it, the day will come when you 
will be taking the fine edge off of romance, 
as you feed your bridegroom on burned 
toast and bad coffee. 

Sentiment rarely survives slatternly sur- 
roundings. The way to a man’s heart may 
not always be through his stomach, but 
good digestion makes for good cheer and 
good temper, and back of good temper 
and good digestion is good cooking. 

So why tempt fate with wilful ignorance? 
And better is the experiment in your 
mother’s kitchen, with her wisdom to sus- 
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tain you, than in your new home under the 
eyes of a disillusioned lover. 


Her First Adventure 


Miriam, four years a bride, tells of her 
own first adventures with pots and pans. 
“T was a perfect butterfly when Ted fell in 
love with me, but I think he looked beyond 
that and believed in my possibilities. We 
had been engaged six months before I began 
to realize he was expecting as a matter of 
course that I should keep house for him. 
I resented this bitterly. I hated the prosaic, 
the practical. I wanted still to be my 
lover’s little lady of dreams. Yet I had 
known when I promised to marry him that 
we must begin life in the simplest fashion, 
for Ted was only a bookkeeper in his uncle’s 
warehouse. If we took an apartment we 
could not keep a maid, so I began to talk 
of boarding. 

“Ted protested. ‘It’s just a makeshift. 
One doesn’t really Jive in a boarding-house.’ 

““Tf we keep house,’ I said, ‘I shall have 
to do my own work.’ 

“He looked puzzled. 
—if we could take a duckie 
apartment, and have a 
do the hard part—that 
you'd be crazy about it.’ 

““Vou can’t expect 
me to be crazy about 
a life of—drudgery.’ 

“T saw the light 
which had been in 3 
his eyes flicker and ‘ 
go out, then he said, 
gently, ‘Well, there’s 
lots of time to think 
about it,’ and changed 
the subject. 

“But I was quite 
obstinately convinced 
that I was born for 
better things than 
broiling beefsteaks or 
baking bread. [began 
to feel a sense of grievance against Ted— 
that he should be willing to drag me down! 

“T was brought to my senses when, one 
hot morning, I motored with my father to 
the docks. He wanted to see Ted’s uncle, 
so I went with him to the warehouse and 
looked for Ted. It was a gloomy, smelly 
old place, and Ted’s little office was in a sort 
of cubby-hole at the back, facing, not the 
harbor, but the street. Outside, the heavily 
laden drays rumbled, and the horses’ hoofs 


‘Why, I thought 
little 
woman 


vm 







“TI found Ted bending over a big book, making 
figures on the long white page” 
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beat upon the cobble stones. The dust 
came through the open window, and in the 
midst of it all sat Ted in his shirt-sleeves, 
bending over a big book, making figures on 
the long white page. 

“Talk about drudgery! I shall never 
hear the word without a vision of my lover 
at his task. From eight in the morning un- 
til six at night he was chained to his desk. 
He who had always loved his freedom as 
the wild things of the wood love it! But 
he had never complained. He had accepted 
his man’s task as a matter of course, and I 
think he had expected that I would take 
up my woman’s task in the same spirit. 

“When I reached home I had a talk with 
mother, and then I went down into the 
kitchen and had a talk with Olga. I told 
her that I wanted to learn all that she could 
teach me. She was radiant, and the days 
that followed were busy ones. 

“Well, I learned a lot in a few months, 
and one September day mother and father 
and Ted and I motored down to the shore 
for a picnic-lunch on the rocks. Everything 
that was packed in the lunch-baskets was of 
my making—the rolls, the raspberry tarts, 
the mayonnaise, the frosted cake. I had 
roasted the chicken and had stuffed the eggs. 

‘At noon, with the blue sea boom- 






ing below . us, we ate and ate. 
When Ted praised Olga’s cooking, 






smiled, and father’s eyes 
twinkled. And at last, 
when everything had 
been sampled and pro- 
nounced perfect, I re- 
vealed my wonderful 
secret, ‘It isn’t Olga’s 
cooking, but mine!’ 

“The light which 
had flickered out in 
his eyes came back, 
and he said,‘ You!’ as 
if it were the most 
wonderful thing in 
the whole wide world. 

“And it was wonderful. For it taught me 
that I loved Ted enough to share life with 
him, and sharing a man’s life means sharing 
his labor.” 

She is such a happy wife, this happy 
Miriam. She has a maid now, and Ted has 
a motor-car, and his office in the warehouse 
looks out over the harbor, but life will 
always be sweeter for Miriam and _ for 
Ted because they shared things in the 
beginning. 


mother 
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More Important Things? 


I know there are those of you who are 
saying that advanced modern thought 
places woman in a higher plane than that of 
housekeeper. The emancipated 
woman has shaken off the 
shackles of do- — mestic 
drudgery. Her \ time is 
needed for “more important 
things.” You 
speak loftily of 
cooperative 
housekeeping, 
and quote a 
writer whose 
vision of a 
home is ‘“a_ large 
block of flats in a garden 
over a common restaurant; the 





staff is directed by an elected man- Po 


ageress and her deputy; acompetent ‘ 


kitchen-staff under a well-paid chef“! revealed my 

secret, ‘It 

Olga’s cooking, but 
mine!*” 


prepares the meals.”’ 

Well, if that’s your idea of ahappy 
home it isn’t mine. Gone from 
such a “block of flats” would be all the 
romance of little Ruth’s beefsteak pie, and 
of Bella’s breathless delight in her culi- 
nary achievements. “There is,” says a 


‘certain clever woman, ‘a theory that it is 


better for any one to do many things for 
himself than to have them done, even done 
better, for him.”” Ruth’s adventures and 
Bella’s, Elinor’s and Miriam’s, are all a 
process not only of achievement but of 
development. It isn’t the busy woman who 
has nervous prostration; it is the woman 
who, domestically, “never will know, and 
never will understand.”’ 

And as for advanced ideas and emanci- 
pated woman, some of the biggest-brained 
and broadest-minded women are the most 
competent housekeepers. Brains make for 
efficiency in all directions. The most ardent 
suffragist of my acquaintance is a charming 
English girl who heads parades with her 


a singer of reputation, but she and her 
lovely mother keep no maid, and, with only 
the help of a woman who comes in to do the 
heavy work, they serve such little suppers 
and such delectable luncheons that the 
people of their , world wait expect- 
antly for an in- vitation. And they 
do this because they like to do it, 
and because they can 
do it better than 
any moderate priced 
maid could do 
it for them. 

Oh, it’s a 
great adven- 
ture,this one of 
the pots and 
pans! It is an 
adventure 
which has been 
shared by 
every pioneer woman 
who has helped to 
make anew country. It 
is an adventure which 
goes way back to the primitive 
fire, and to the woman who cooked the 
meat that her man had killed. 

I am sure that of the girls who read this, 
there will be many home-keeping, house- 
keeping ones. Perhaps there may be some 
who, like Elinor, are hating the “sordid- 
ness.” With these, and with all of you 
who have ears to listen, I shall leave these 
gripping words of one of our greatest 
Presidents: ‘There are many forms of 
success, many forms of triumph. But there 
is no other success that in any shape or way 
approaches that which is open to most of 
the many, many men and women who have 
the right ideals. These are the men and 
women who see that it is the intimate and 
homely things that count most. They are 
the men and women who have the courage 
to strive for the happiness which comes only 
with labor and effort and self-sacrifice, and 
only to those whose joy in life springs in part 















isn't 


yellow banner upheld to the skies. She is from the power of work and sense of duty.”’ 
The next article in this series, The Adventure with the Flaming Dragon, will appear in the July issue. 





Women Don’t Understand Things 


Do you remember “Limpy,” that delightful small-boy story that we printed a few months ago? The 
boy had a peculiar and instant appeal for our readers. Perhaps it was for the same reason that he was 
his mother’s favorite—he was a “‘little feller,’ and he was lame; perhaps it was because William Johnston 
made a capital story of the way Limpy learned how to tell whether people’s souls were crooked or straight. 
Whatever the reason was, the hundreds of thousands who liked ‘“Limpy”’ will be glad to know how the 
boy found out that Women Don’t Understand Things. The story will appear in the July issue. 
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I'm all dressed up™ 
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Their Day 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF UNUSUALLY POPULAR SHORT STORIES 


WHICH TELLS HOW PEGGY-MARY, 


THE ENIGMATIC, IS MARRIED IN rN 


STARTLING BUT ENTIRELY CHARACTERISTIC PEGGY-MARY MANNER 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Author of ‘The Funniest 


Thing in the World," ete 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


T was a February evening, windy and 
and dreary and rain-soaked. Peggy- 
Mary, sitting beside Mrs. Douglas 
in the limousine, yawned a luxurious 

round O of a yawn, clapped her little white- 
gloved hand over it, just too late, and 
shivered down into the depths of her big 
fur coat. Timothy Douglas, sitting beside 
Peggy-Mary, copied the yawn—enlarged— 
copied the shiver, and added a sigh. Judge 
Van Slycke and Mr. Douglas, opposite, 
turned their coat collars up over their silk 
mufflers, and agreed that home was the 
place for a night like this. 

“Boo-oo0,” mumbled  Peggy-Mary, 
“something must be wrong with this heat- 
ing-apparatus, Dubbey.” 

“It seems to be completely out of order,” 
agreed the Judge. “Tl have Johnson at- 
tend to it tomorrow, dear. Do you think 
you are catching cold?” he asked, stoop- 
ing forward to tuck the robe more closely 
about Peggy-Mary’s feet. 

“T never did catch a cold, so I don’t 
know. I feel fearfully shivery, and I think 
Timothy has a chill—he is positively shak- 
ing.” 


Mrs. Douglas, mother, 


Timothy’s 


laughed. ‘Timothy is quaking in antici- 
pation,” she jeered. 


Peggy-Mary turned to him reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Timothy, are you quivering with 
fear over the thoughts of marrying me?” 

Timothy’s hand fought about desperately 
under the robe, seeking hers. Not until he 
had found it did he answer. ‘Of course 
not! It is beastly cold tonight, and just 
coming out from those close rooms. I 
wonder why women will soak themselves 
with perfume! I could hardly 

Mrs. Douglas interrupted. “He is try- 
ing to change the subject,’ she scoffed; 
“he turned jade-green in the church when 
the groom came out of the vestry and 
walked to the altar. And he caught hold 


of my arm and pinched it until it hurt when 
that gentleman didn’t speak up as promptly 
as he should.” 

‘I thought he had missed his cue, poor 
devil,’ confessed Timothy shamefacedly. 

“Why ‘poor devil’?”’ demanded Peggy- 
Mary. ‘He loves Blanche and she loves 
him.” 

‘Does he drink, or something? What 
is wrong with him, then?” inquired the 
Judge vaguely. 

Peggy-Mary lifted her head out of the 
fur collar where she had been snuggling her 
nose to keep it warm, and blinked at the 
Judge surprisedly. ‘Drink! Why, Dub- 
bey, whatever in the world! Indeed he 
doesn’t! Nothing at all is wrong with him. 
What an odd question!” 

“Well, you see,” explained the Judge, 
“T gathered that something was wrong, 
because, as the bride went down the aisle 
past us, you whispered to me, ‘Oh, I feel so 
sorry for her!’”’ 

“Did I say that?” mused Peggy-Mary. 
“Did I, now? How rude of me! I didn’t 
know that I said it.” 

Timothy’s hand squeezed hers under- 
standingly. “There must have been a 
thousand people in that church,” said he. 

“Yes,” agreed Peggy-Mary, “and every 
one of them taking acute, precise notes of 
everything, and right now half of them, 
anyway half, are making sandwiches about 
her.” 

“Sandwiches?” inquired Mr. Douglas. 

The Judge and Timothy smiled com- 
placently. They knew what Peggy-Mary 
meant. 

“Ves, like this: ‘She looked lovely, 
didn’t she? But don’t you think she 
seemed a bit too happy? Though her 
smile is charming.’ And some of them 
make the inside better than the outside: 
‘White never was becoming to Blanche. 
But the lace on her dress was superb, wasn’t 
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it? I wonder why she did choose such a 
pretty maid of honor?’” 

“Cynic!” laughed Mr. Douglas. 

“Ves?” taunted his wife. ‘‘But did I, 
or did I not, hear a certain person say, on 
the way to the reception: ‘Groom is a fine- 
looking chap, isn’t he? Too bad he was so 
frightened he couldn’t give the responses 
more clearly. First man I ever saw, though, 
who knelt gracefully!’”’ 

“That’s just the way!” exclaimed Peggy- 
Mary. “There is something about wed- 
dings that always makes people talk like 
that. If they say something nice they spoil 
it right-away with something not nice; and 
if they say something not nice to start with 
they always hurry to fix it up by saying 
something nice. But I’m not going to do 
that way. I say, flatly, right now, that I 
think it was a horrid wedding.” 

“Oh, now, Sweet!’’ remonstrated the 
Judge. 

“Yes,” continued Peggy-Mary firmly, 
“it was a horrid wedding! No one, not 
even Blanche or Gerald, had a good time. 
Everybody was glad as could be when going- 
home time came. I think if you invite a 
lot of people to anything you should see 
that they enjoy themselves. I want my 
wedding to be a happy wedding. I know 
I'll be happy, and I want every one else to 
be happy, too. I want them to s-y for long 
times afterward, ‘Didn’t we have a good 
time at Peggy-Mary Albright’s wedding!’”’ 

“That is all very well for you to say in 
February,” sighed Mrs. Douglas, “when 
your wedding is going to bein May. But I 
know that, nomatter what plans you make, at 
the last moment youand Timothy will elope.” 

‘Now, that would be very nice,” inter- 
rupted the Judge cheerfully. 

Peggy-Mary opened her sky-blue eyes 
wide, and stared at him in astonishment. 
“Dubbey! Would you like not to see me 
married?” 

“But of course you’d take me along for a 
witness!” explained the Judge. 

“But of course we wouldn’t!” declared 
Peggy-Mary. “If Timothy and I eloped 
we would have a sure-enough elopement, 
with the minister’s wife and maid for 
witnesses, and telegrams afterward. But 
we are not going to elope. I don’t want to 
be a sort of haphazard bride. I want to be 
a truly bride, white dress and veil, and en- 
graved invitations, and—”’ 

‘“Pegey-Mary,” interrupted the Judge, 
“vou were three vears old, if my memory 


Day 


serves me correctly, when you were in- 
vited to ride in the Liberty car at a Fourth- 
of-July parade. And as your tears would 
not permit me to insist on your staying at 
home, and my fears would not permit me 
to let you ride by yourself, I rode also, and 
held you on while you waved a Texas flag 
—heavens! I can see those letters yet— 
and shouted; and every one on the streets 
said: ‘Why on earth 7s that old man riding 
with the children and spoiling the effect?’ 
Well, ever since that time I have been 
under the impression that no contingency 
might arrive wherein I should be unwilling 
to serve you. I have always regarded that 
experience as a sort of vaccination against 
all the horrors of publicity. But for me to 
dress up in my ‘Sunday best,’ and walk down 
several miles of church aisle, prepared to 
‘give you away,’ —no, bless my soul! If—”’ 
He paused suddenly, and remembered that 
on Peggy-Mary’s wedding-day she would 
have no mother to kiss her last of all, and 
that Peggy-Mary had no father; and he 
went on hurriedly to say, ‘“—though of 
course, Sweet, if you desired it—”’ 

“Oh, Dubbey, bless your heart!” broke 
in Peggy-Mary, her words all round with 
love. “Ofcourse not! Timothy and I are 
going to be married at home, in the library. 
Where else in the world? I couldn’t be 
married in a house which wasn’t even well 
acquainted with me. I thought it all out 
this evening, and I'll tell all of you about 
it as soon as I have talked it over with 
Timothy. But part of it I can tell now. I 
thought I’d like to be married about twi- 
light-time—May twilights are so lovely. 
The apple-blossoms will all be in bloom 
then; so I thought,”’—this to Dubbey 
“that we’d just strip the trees so there 
wouldn’t be a single apple next fall.” She 
spoke as if the absence of apples in the fall 
would be a distinct advantage. The Judge 
agreed enthusiastically, and urged her 
to go on with her plans. “Then,” she 
continued, ‘‘right after twilight-time comes 
hungry-time. So I thought it would be 
nice to take the doors down between the 
breakfast-room and the sun-parlor and the 
dining-room, and have pretty tables where 
every one could sit down and be comfort- 
able and happy, and—I don’t care,” she 
finished in defiance of the crepitating 
chuckles which had accompanied her last 
words, “I don’t care if you do laugh. Peo- 
ple do like to eat good things, and they 
will all go home in a splendid humor!” 
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“And,” supplemented Mr. Douglas, “ in- 
stead of saying that the bride’s train was 
on crooked they will be wondering what was 
extra in the entrée sauce to make it so de- 
licious. Judge Van Slycke, I congratulate 
you. Peggy-Mary is a born diplomat!”’ 

“Excepting Mr. Douglas,” went on 
Peggy-Mary gravely; “he is to stand up 
against a wall, with a thimbleful of chicken 
salad and two tissue-paper sandwiches on a 
plate in one hand, and a cup and saucer in 


the other hand, something as he did to- 
night, and—”’ 
“Mercy! Mercy! I surrender!” pleaded 


Mr. Douglas. 

“Are they going home right after the 
supper?” asked Timothy hopefully. 

“Oh, dear no! They are going up to the 
party-room and have the most fun they 
ever did have at a dance, and then 

The limousine stopped. Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas got out, but Timothy thought, if 
Peggy-Mary didn’t mind, he would go on 
home with her and stay, for just a few min- 
utes, of course, to hear the rest of her plans 
for their wedding. 

When she and Timothy and the Judge 
went into the warm, cozy library, and 
Peggy-Mary suggested that they shouldn’t 
turn on the lights, but should just sit in the 
firelight, it seemed to the Judge that he 
had better go straight up to his room, as 
he was rather tired. But it did not seem 
that way to Peggy-Mary. Theidea! Asif 
she and Timothy could plan their wedding 
without him! Why be silly? 

So Peggy-Mary and Timothy sat down 
on the rug in front of the fireplace, hand in 
hand, just as they had used to sit, years 
listening to the Judge’s fairy-stories; 
and he sat directly behind them in his big 
chair, as he had used to sit, too. And as he 
watched the  fire-flickers dancing over 
Peggy-Mary’s curls and accentuating the 
firm outlines of Timothy’s profile, and as 
he listened to Peggy- Mary’ s throaty soft 
voice explaining so eagerly, he found it very 
hard to realize that his sister’s baby was 
not talking to her playmate about her next 
birthday-party. But when he did realize, 
with a hurting suddenness, that his only 
niece was actually talking to her fiancé 
about their wedding, he caught his breath 
tensely tor a moment and then sheathed 
the sharp edge with a great big prayer of 
gratitude to the gods of things as they 
should be. In the world there was but one 
man to whom the Judge felt he could 


ago, 


relinquish the little girl who, all through 
the years, had held his heart so carefully 


in her tiny hands, and that man was 
Timothy Douglas. 
“What do you think, Dubbey?” asked 


Peggy-Mary. 
‘I think,” answered he, “that your plans 
are ideal, from the beginning to the end.” 

“But dear,” said Timothy doubtfully, 
“vou don’t suppose, do you, that they 
will be angry about it?”’ 

“Angry?” asked Peggy-Mary surpris- 
edly. Then she laughed, a laugh which 
tripped out with the firelight into the dark- 
est corners of the room. “People are never 
angry after a perfectly scrumptious, happy 
time, are they Dubbey?”’ 

“Never,” said Dubbey convincingly. 


Then it was February; now it is May. 
That is exactly the way it seemed to the 
Judge. 

Now it is February; and now it is still 
February; and now, some more of Febru- 
ary. What, only March? But it has been 
March for several months, now—what can 


be detaining April? Surely, surely April 
never did drag out like this before! If it 


continues to poke so, May never will come. 
That is exactly the way it seemed to Peggy- 
Mary and Timothy. 

But May did come, bringing the day 
right along with it—a day which had cer- 
tainly been in the making ever since Peggy- 
Mary’s first day on this earth. One knew, 
just to look at it, that when the day -mak- 
ing fairies had finished making Peggy- 
Mary’s birthday they had smiled and said: 
“That was well done. Now we must 
start a-making her wedding-day. We must 
save all the choicest bits of blue sky, and 
all the specially golden sunshine, and begin 
at once to ruffle a few fleecy, white clouds, 
and study their proper arrangement, and 
begin brewing the magic for the air so that, 
just in time, we shall have everything at 
hand to weave a wonderful, perfect day. 
And we must make a special engagement 
with the south wind for that day and ex- 
plain to him that we desire just a love- 


whispering, blossom-kissing breeze, rose- 
tinged very slightly, to harmonize with 


the blue-and-golden day and with the wis- 
teria-purple gauze we have designed to 
drape over it at twilight.” 

“T was wondering,” said Peggy-Mary, on 
the afternoon of the wonderful, perfect day, 
as she lay in the hammock and looked up 








into the sky, blue 
with the ultimate 
blueness of blue, 
“whether those” 
she pointed to 
the perfectly 
placed white 
cloud-crests— 
‘weren't, maybe, 
the wings of an- 
gels tipping II! 
through?” ill 
For the past ii 
hour Dubbey had 
been walking rap- 
idly up and down, 
and down and up 
the veranda. He 
paused now, as- 
sured Peggy- 
Mary gravely 
that he was posi- 
tive about the 
angels’ wings, and 
then asked her 
whether she was 
beginning to feel 
nervous. 
‘‘Nervous?’’ 
laughed she, ‘‘on 
a day like this, 
when I’ve noth- 
ing to do but be 
happy?” 
**And—be mar- 
ried,” suggested 
the Judge. He 
was annoyed be- 
cause his voice 
had broken, right 
in the middle. 
He was annoyed 
with his hands 
for insisting on 
clasping and un- 
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Cc | a sping them- Peggy-Mary and Timothy sat down in front of the fireplace, just as they had used to sit, 
realized, with a hurting suddenness, that his only niece was 


selves. In order 
to give them 
something to do he took a cigar from the 
box on the table, and tried to light it. 
His hand trembled; he dropped the match. 
Peggy-Mary jumped up to light it for 
him, but he suddenly changed his mind 
about smoking. She linked her arm in his 
and began to walk with him. ‘Do vou 
know,” said she, striving to take Dubbey’s 
mind away from whatever he had _ been 
thinking about which had caused his hand 
to tremble, ‘“‘what. Mr. Grierson told 
Timothy about our house, last night?” 
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(Mr. Grierson was professionally the big- 
gest architect in the city.) ‘He said it was 
a perfect piece of architecture.” 

And Mr. Grierson was right. Con- 
fronted by the beautiful bungalow, spread- 
ing itself proudly, vet with a dignified un- 
obtrusiveness, on one of the green hills just 
over there, no one could ever again say that 


Timothy was nearly an architect. He had ~ 


designed it; he had superintended the build- 
ing of it; and nowhere about it was there 
one least flaw. Timothy was an architect. 
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years ago, and the old Judge, in his chair behind them, just as he had used to sit, too, 
actually talking to her fiancé about their wedding-day 


“And now,’’ went on Peggy-Mary, ‘my 
part begins. Timothy has built us a per- 
fect house. I wonder, can I build a per- 
fect home?” 

“You have for me, Sweet,” said the 
Judge, “so I know that for Timothy—” 

“Here I am!” shouted Timothy’s voice 
directly behind them. 

“Gracious!” gasped Peggy-Mary, “when 


did you start announcing yourself like that, 
Timmy? You scared me most to death.”’ 
“T whistled,” explained Timothy, “and, 
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no attention paid 
to me. I clat- 
tered up the 
steps; still no at- 
tention paid to 
me. One would 
think,” he added 
sternly, “that I 
wasn’t the 
groom.” 

Peggy-Mary 
laughed delight- 
edly. She always 
laughed delight- 
edly at Timothy’s 
jokes. 


‘“‘Besides,’’ 


went on Tim- 
othy, thus en- 
couraged, ‘‘] 
ran away. My 


mother didn’t say 
I could come over 
to play today.” 
‘But why 
not?’ asked 
Peggy-Mary sur- 
prisedly. 
‘‘Search me! 
She kept me con- 
spicuously busy 
all morning. This 
afternoon when I 
started to sneak 
out she grabbed 
me, and wanted 
to know whether 
I had telephoned 
to ask you if 
I might come. I 
explained that ] 
never telephoned 
—that I always 
came. She in- 
sisted that today 
was different, 
that I’d be a 
bother, that I 
But I was afraid you 


’ 


must telephone. 
might think the same way, so—here I am.’ 

“Goody for you!” said Peggy-Mary. 
“There are ten new presents since this 
morning. And—oh, look, here comes a 
boy with another one now!” She ran down 
the path, met the boy, procured a big 
square box, and came running back, her 
eyes shining with excitement. 

‘Guess what it is?” said she. 

“T guess a chafing-dish,” said Timothy. 

A surprisedly uncertain look came into 
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Peggy-Mary’s eyes. “‘Why do you guess 
that?” 

“‘Because we have four now.” 

“T am glad, Dubbey,” said Peggy-Mary, 
“that you know positively that Timothy 
likes our furniture and Persian rugs”—the 
furniture and the rugs for the new house 
had been Dubbey’s gift—‘‘ because other- 
wise you might think—”’ 

“Now, now, Sweet!” protested Dubbey. 

“Oh, but see here!”’ began Timothy, 
frankly embarrassed. 

Peggy-Mary’s hands reached out and 
caught hold of his. “I’m sorry, dear. I 
shouldn’t have thought it for an instant. 
But, just for an instant, I did think—I’m 
ashamed now—but I did think you were 
criticizing our presents.” 

“Let’s open this one,” suggested Tim- 
othy, blushing red under his bronze. He 
cut the string. Peggy-Mary burrowed 
her hands down into the tissue paper, and 
brought out a shining silver chafing-dish. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, all joy in her face, 
all joy in her words, ‘how utterly lovely! 
Aren’t people sweet!” 

“Tsn’t she perfect?” said Timothy to 
the Judge, and then, quickly, “I thought 
maybe I could help with the decorations, 
or something.” 

“Oh, look, Timmy, at this cunning little 
knob, carved like a puppy’s head! See, 
this is an electric one!” 

“But so were three of the others—” 
began Timothy. Peggy-Mary’s big blue 
eyes narrowed a bit. “I thought maybe I 
could help with the decorations,” he fin- 
ished vaguely. 

““Not one thing for us to do,” beamed 
Peggy-Mary; ‘the decorators are just put- 
ting on the finishing touches to the tables; 
they did the rest of the house this morning, 
and it is—as the papers will probably say— 
‘a perfect bower.’ All excepting the library 
—Dubbey and I did that our own selves, 
didn’t we, dear? Oh, Timmy,” she contin- 
ued, noticing the surprised expression on 
Timothy’s face, “I do hope you weren’t 
planning on, weren’t wanting, a bell and a 
bird.” 

““A what?” questioned Timothy amaz- 
edly. 

“To stand under,” explained Peggy- 
Mary. “You see, the library and I talked 
it allover. And it said to me: ‘If you don’t 
mind, you see, I should feel dreadfully fool- 
ish all decked out in white tulle and smilax? 
If you could, now, just let me wear my 


’ 


Day 


comfortable every-day clothes? Don’t you 
think the rest of the house will be dressed 
up enough for all?’ And I said: ‘But 
surely, library! I know exactly how you 
feel. White tulle wouldn’t be a bit becom- 
ing to you, and besides, it would detract 
from your dignity and, besides that, I like 
you much better just as you are. Timmy 
and I will feel more at home in you.’ So 
Dubbey and I just put a few sprays of 
apple-blossoms in the Rookwood vases— 
they look so pretty, dear, against the dull- 
green walls—and the library is perfectly 
happy, and so are we.” 

“The point about Peggy-Mary is,” said 
Timothy proudly, “she doesn’t simply talk 
that way, she thinks that way.” 

“T believe you are right about that, my 
boy,” answered the Judge speculatively, 
as if Timothy had advanced a brand-new 
idea. The Judge was like that. Never 
once had he spoiled one of Timothy’s won- 
derful discoveries about Peggy-Mary by 
saying that he had known that for years 
and years. 

“Your father hasn’t forgotten that he 
is to play the wedding-march, has he, 
Timothy?” inquired Peggy-Mary anxiously. 

“Forgotten? Did you say ‘forgotten,’ 
sweetheart? Why, ever since the day you 
told him he might play he has been prac- 
tising it.” 

“But, Timmy, your father plays so 
beautifully! Surely he hasn’t needed to 
bother to practise. Why, I’m sorry—” 

“He didn’t need to at all. He played at 
the duke’s wedding in Naples without ever 
going over it once, but I’ll bet he’s played 
it twice a day for a month now. And to- 
day! Well, he’s been at the piano prac- 
tically all day. He plays it so that a lump 
comes up in your throat, and your hair 
stands up on end, and then when he finishes 
and turns around, mother says: ‘If you 
could, dear, put a little more expression into 
it? It is Peggy-Mary’s and Timothy’s, 
you know.’” 

“Aren't people sweet!” exclaimed Peggy- 
Mary again. 

And then, for a long time, the three of 
them sat on the veranda, breathing the 
magic air, and looking up at the sky—blue 
with the ultimate blueness of blue, feath- 
ered with tips of angels’ wings—and felt 
the wonder, and knew that words were not 
necessary. Until, at last, Dubbey opened 
his watch and said, but bless his soul, if his 
watch was right, the minister would be com- 
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When Timothy lifted Peggy-Mary from the car, he did not put her down again. but carried her up the path to 


the beautiful bungalow. “Ours! Little wife of mine,” he said 
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ing in a little more than an hour. Peggy- 
Mary jumped up and without giving Tim- 
othy time to say even half of a good-by, 
told him she would see him again, in just 
one hour, and ran up the stairs. 

Three-quarters of the hour had been used 
up when Dubbey came slowly down the 
hall and paused outside Peggy-Mary’s 
door. Of course it would not do at all to 
rap! Of course the child was not ready yet 
and he must not bother her. Of course 
the door opened a crack. Peggy-Mary 
peeked out. ‘Goody!” said she, “I was 
just going: to send Tilda for you, dear. 
Come right in. I’m all dressed up. You 
may go now, Tilda, and thank you.” 

The Judge stepped into the room and 
stared at Peggy-Mary as if, never before 
in all his life, had he so much as had a 
glimpse of her. And he hadn’t—not of 
that Peggy-Mary! 

No use, no use at all to try to describe 
how she looked. But, perhaps, if we go 
about it very practically—her dress, filmy 
and white as a cloud’s heart, was as if the 
fairies had made it along with the day, on the 
same frame where they weave white butter- 
fly wings. Her hair, gleaming through the 
misty veil, fastened with a flower and some- 
thing just like a dewdrop, was surely the 
place where sunbeams meet. Her sky-blue 
eyes had deepened to the color of pansy 
petals. And her mouth, this day, was ex- 
actly the shape that kisses are. Practical? 
Practical! But nobody could! 

“T think,” said she, “that I look quite 
nice. What do you think, Dubbey?” 

“Sweet,” answered he, ‘“‘I—I can’t say it! 
I think, perhaps, Schubert might have 
played it; but I doubt it.” 

“But then—why don’t you hug and kiss 
me? I—I feel as if I needed dreadfully to 
be hugged and kissed by you, Dubbey.” 

“T was afraid,” answered he, still afraid, 
“that I might spoil your dress.” 

“Huggings can’t spoil this dress!’ Peggy- 
Mary assured him, and then, as he put his 
arms tenderly, carefully about her, “Oh, 
Dubbey, tell me something.” 

“Dear,” said Dubbey, “I’m a frightfully 
dull old man. There are lots of things I 
want to say to you, only—I seem to have 
forgotten all of them. But one thing I 
always remember: I love you, dear little 
girl, I love you.” 

“*That was all I wanted to be told,” said 
Peggy-Mary. ‘And now I must run down 
to the blue room and wait for Timothy.” 





But, as she and the Judge stepped out 
into the hall, Timothy was standing there, 
waiting for them. 

“The guests are all here,”’ said he, when 
he could catch his breath enough to say 
anything, after seeing Peggy-Mary, ‘“‘so 
what do you think, darling, of our going 
right down and being married?” 

“Is—is everybody ready?” faltered 
Peggy-Mary. 

“T’m not sure about everybody,” an- 
swered Timothy, “but I have been ready 
for about fifteen years now.” 

“Then, Dubbey, if you'll go down and 
tell Mr. Douglas to play, we’ll come.” 

“Peggy-Mary, Love,” said Timothy, 
when the Judge had left, ‘are you—quite— 
sure—that—you—want to?” 

Peggy-Mary looked at him with wide, 
reproachful eyes. ‘‘Timmy!” she said. 

“You are so wonderful, so perfect,” 
sighed Timothy, ‘that I can’t understand 
that you are really willing! It seems—like 
playing a mean trick on you, some way.” 

Up the stairs, thrillingly, exultantly, rang 
the opening chords of the wedding-march. 
Down the stairs, arm in arm, went Peggy- 
Mary and Timothy. 

And, as she stepped into the library, 
Peggy-Mary knew that there was not one 
guest there who would ever say one, even 
hintingly, unkind thing about her. She 
knew that there was not one guest present 
who did not love her, and love Timothy, 
dearly and truly. 

In his favorite big chair sat Dubbey. On 
the davenport, waiting for her husband to 
join her when the music was over, sat Mrs. 
Douglas. In another arm-chair sat Della. 
Who was Della? Don’t you remember? 
The nice black cook who had lived in the 
Judge’s house a little bit longer than Peggy- 
Mary had. By the open window stood the 
white-bearded minister. Nobody else, at 
all, was there. 

And in the ring Timothy put on Peggy- 
Mary’s little white hand was written, ‘‘ Love 
that is life.’ And in the ring Peggy-Mary 
put on Timothy’s big bronze hand was writ- 
ten, ‘Life that is love.”’ 

And the minister said, forasmuch as 
Timothy and Peggy-Mary had pledged 
their troth, each to the other, and had de- 
clared their troth by giving and receiving 
rings and by joining hands, he pronounced 
them man and wife. 

Said Peggy-Mary, many, many minutes 
later: “The people for the reception will 
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begin to come in just a few minutes now. 
I think we had best be leaving, Timothy.” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Douglas half-doubt- 
fully, “that they will understand.” 

“T know they will,” said Peggy-Mary 
happily. ‘They understand already that 
anything is fair at a wedding. Lots of 
them, I know, would be glad enough to play 
some joke on us. You tell them, dear, that 
we want them to have a perfectly lovely 
time, but that we—had to leave suddenly! 
That is true as true, you know.” 

And to Dubbey she said: “I wouldn’t 
want any one to tell a fib on my wedding- 
day, so don’t. But you'll fix it so nobody 
could be a speck hurt, won’t you, dear? 
And don’t, for the world, let any one know 
we have just gone up to our home. You'll 
see to it that they all leave in a good humor, 
won’t you, Dubbey?” 

Dubbey would. And Peggy-Mary sighed 
contentedly. She knew that if any one at 
all could “fix it,” that any one would be 
Dubbey. 

“T hope,” said Mr. Douglas, as he and 


his wife and the Judge stood in the yard 
watching the motor whizzing Peggy-Mary 
and Timothy down the driveway and up 
the road, ‘‘that we can carry it off well, but 
—a wedding-reception and -supper minus 
a bride and bridegroom!” 

“After all,” interrupted Dubbey, almost 
crossly, “it doesn’t particularly matter. 
Today is their day, you know.” 

When Timothy lifted Peggy-Mary from 
the car, he did not put her down again, but 
carried her up the path. On the veranda 
he paused for a moment. In the east the 
fairies were just beginning to drape the 
wisteria-purple gauze of twilight; in the 
west an  amber-and-rose-flaked sunset 
foamed through the sky, and, over the top 
of it, just pricked out in the amethyst gray- 
ness, winked a wee star. 

“Ours! Little wife of mine,’’ said Tim- 
othy. 

“The star?” asked Peggy-Mary. 

“The whole miraculous world,” answered 
Timothy, and carried her over the thresh- 
old. 


The next story in this series, Peggy-Mary’s Paradox, will appear in the July issue. 


Are Writers Born or Made? 


There are probably few parents of grown children who have not at some time detected in 
at least one of them signs of talent for authorship amounting almost to genius. Professor 
Albert Frederick Wilson, of the Department of Journalism of New York University, 
says that the question most frequently asked him is how this talent may be encouraged 
and developed. Every editor knows that somebody has encouraged about one-third of 
the people of the United States to write stories and poems and send them to him. And 
yet a bare handful of writers worth while come to the front each year. 


What is the matter? Is it a lack of ability to express themselves or of something to say?—an 
untrained mind or an empty one? If children were deliberately and assiduously helped 
and encouraged to write, what difference would it make in the annual volume of writing 
except to increase it? In other words, can writing talent be detected in children and 
guided to their and the world’s future advantage? If so, would it not be a good thing to 


know it now? 


That is the subject of an important article by Professor Wilson which will be printed next 
month. In one way its conclusions are inconclusive, for while one world-famous author 
says that encouragement was everything, another one equally famous has no recollection 
of being encouraged. And yet it is easy to see that the course adopted with the latter 
author was the proper one, for she was given free access to an excellent library, in which 
she laid the foundations for a long list of novels that have delighted hundreds of thou- 
sands. The article should be remembered and looked for and read by every one who has 
a child, for it points a definite way to the child’s advantage. Look for the July issue. 








Mothercratt: 
The Way Feet Should Go 


By Sarah Comstock 


To inform earnest mothers how to give their children a proper footing for life and to warn them 
of the commonest dangers that threaten neglect of the feet, we are giving here those principles 
of “‘footcraft” that are backed by the country’s leading orthopedists. If you have paid proper 
attention to the Mothercraft series, which ends with this article, you are now equipped 
to give your child that fair start in his career which is the right of every human being. 


T was weeks ago that I saw it, but I bit back something, 
have not forgotten a certain scarlet the way a man 
toy balloon. It was tethered to might do, then he 
the foot of a little white bed in turned to the 

the most luxurious _pri- nurse with a 
vate room of one of briskly efficient 
a great city’s great air and gave 
hospitals. It instructions, 
had just been “Say, I guess 
brought in by you'd better 
a distin- pass it along to 
guished some kid that can 
elderly man, run with it outdoors.” 
along with Later on I learned 
a lavish pile the why. A baby foot 
of other had seemed weak, 
toys, and it and had turned more 
had_ imperti- and more, and the 
nently bumped mother, noticing it, 
the statesman- had thought it a 
like nose while the habit which “he would 
statesmanlike person outgrow.” The soft 
tied it to his little little foot had begun 
grandson’s bed. to take on a perma- 

‘‘Look what nent misshapen 
grand-dad brought form, and one day 
me!” the youngster that mother waked 
chirruped from his up to the fact that she 
pillow as he pointed had allowed an orthopedic 
to the red balloon, surgical case to develop 
swaying on its while she was looking on. 
leash. And here lay this little 

“Tt’s a peach!” chap, surrounded 
he murmured The correct and the incorrect by all the irony of 
ecstatically, and way to stand or walk. At hospital luxury, 
- ee the right. the feet are parallel, Seer : 
for moments his point straight ahead. and the @ SUffering invalid 
eyes rested on it; weight of the body restsevenly during days when 
then—Oh, no, there was tte re eet Mikes across the 
nothing wistful or self- on the inside, the foot tends to roll over, street was luxuri- 
pitying or one whit eed toring he wha ot idegemd § sting in early- 
suggestive of senti- ( 
mental Sunday- 


disturbing the natural balance ‘ e 

of the entire body spring mud-pies 
school tales! Indeed 
not! He just sort of 
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—for the simple 
reason that nobody had attended to giv- 
ing him a proper footing for life. 
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Of course this is an extreme case, but 
minor foot ailments are so common—I 
might almost say universal—that they in- 
terfere with human pleasures and actions 
all the way from the hop-scotch of a little 
boy to the march of an army. That is why 
Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, in her 
course on the physical care of infants and 
small children, at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is preaching to her class that 
you can not begin too soon to care for the 
feet of a child. 

“Large ailments grow from small be- 
ginnings,” I heard her tell that class. “In 
hospital practise, I have known children 
of no more than four or five years to cry all 
night from the pain of flat-foot.”” 

Surely that is enough of a text for a very 
long sermon! 

Now, there are two fundamentals in foot- 
care, and they are: correct posture and 
correct dressing. And since both of these 
virtues can be achieved (given a normal 
foot) at home, I propose an organization to 
be called, The Association of the Mothers 
of Today for the Purpose of Putting the 
Chiropodists of Tomorrow Out of Business. 

When you and I were little, we were 
nagged and bribed and punished into 
“turning our toes out.”” Thus did so-called 
civilization plant the seed for innumerable 
cases of flat-foot. This pose was called 
graceful, and the pigeon-toed child was 
held up as a terrible warning. Today we 
know that extreme toeing-out is a distor- 
tion tending toward deformity, and that 
the child who toes in, while not to be imi- 
tated, is choosing far the lesser error of the 
two. “The straight foot” is the new ideal 
of orthopedists; it is preached by them con- 
stantly, and it is already being taught in 
many schools and gymnasiums. Dr. Henry 
Ling Taylor, professor of orthopedic sur- 
gery at the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School, is one of the leaders in bringing 
this about. 

Experiment! Place your own feet in an 
exaggerated outward-pointing posture. 
What is the result? You notice that the 
weight, instead of being evenly distributed, 
tends to fall on the inside of the sole; in 
fact, the foot is inclined to roll over some- 
what on the inside. Now look at the inside 
—the ankle and adjacent portions. They 
protrude and distort the entire shape of the 
feet. Next, place the feet so that they point 
forward, parallel to each other. You feel 
the weight of your body resting evenly on 
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the soles, placed thus to receive that weight 
squarely. You see the ankles straightening 
up, returning to their normal and beauti- 
ful line. Isn’t just one look sufficient to 
prove that this is nature’s position for the 
human foot? 

The foot which rests unevenly upon the 
ground is disturbing the perfect balance of 
the whole body. The results are various. 
Undue pressure upon some one spot may 
follow, causing a corn or an ingrowing nail. 
Or there may ensue that too frequent 
trouble—and a serious one—flat-foot, which 
results in acute pain and often impairs the 
entire health by causing suffering and cur- 
tailing exercise. What a start in life for a 
pair of little feet which must walk and stand, 
and would like to run and dance, for as 
many as possible of three score and ten years! 

Begin, then, by placing your child’s feet 
correctly from the time he starts to walk. 
The first mistake you can make is to put 
him into a “‘walker.’”’ Besides its general 
fault of urging the child too soon, it com- 
mits the specific sin of causing the baby, 
as he propels himself, to acquire a habit of 
pushing constantly with one foot, turning 
that member over on the side while push- 
ing, until the position becomes fixed. The 
first lessons in walking should be nothing 
more than a little encouragement to the 
four-footed infant to rise erect to man’s 
estate. It is so nearly impossible for him 
to balance at all that it would be hardly 
courteous in us two-footed creatures to 
criticize the way he turns his toes. But 
from the moment when he begins really to 
walk and run about, you must be on the 
lookout to nip in the bud any tendency to 
develop a wrong position of the feet. If he 
is normal, the chances are that he will walk 
straight ahead as he should; but if he 
shows any inclination to place the foot 
unevenly, any amount of persistent correc- 
tion, no matter how wearisome, is a small 
price to pay for his future comfort and 
health. 

Abnormalities, of course, call for a spe- 
cialist’s care—and at once. There is great 
danger in letting any malformation go until 
the little bones harden. Pigeon-toes, for 
instance, may be caused by an abnormality 
at the hip, and no amount of correction at 
home can alter such a case. Let the 
orthopedist take any such matter in hand 
promptly, before you run the risk of per- 
manently crippling the child. But much 
that is wrong can be corrected at home. 
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Weak ankles may often be treated by the 
mother. First of all, is your child’s general 
condition vigorous? Frequently nothing 
but a general toning-up of the system is 
needed to give the floppy ankle firmness. 
If you are a Mothercraftsman, you will 
know how to build up constitutional vigor. 
By way of local treatment, give the little 
ankles a good brisk alcohol-rub at bedtime, 
rubbing up the leg as well as on the ankles. 
No matter how plausible they seem, 
do not purchase every queer kind 

of brace and “corset shoe’? which 

salesmen offer. Teach your child 

the simple exercises which set all the 
sensitive foot- and leg-muscles ting- 
ling, and call forth their powers. 


















games, let him “run on place” indoors, a 
familiar gymnastic exercise. 

Let him dance. Any dancing is good, 
but gymnastic dancing is especially adapted 
to the weak foot’s needs. Why not study 
it a bit yourself and dance with your child, 
if you can not put him under a profes- 
sional teacher ? 

Let him jump rope. In this, as in all the 
rest, never let it be done to the point of 
fatigue. 

Although the above are given 
especially for weak foot- and ankle- 
muscles, every growing child would 

be better off for taking them. The 
human foot is a much- 
neglected member. Our 





For weak ankles Dr. Kenyon ¥s ancestors, those persons 
does not approve of skates, : who lived the simple life 
either ice or roller, in spite of Bec in the woods, used their 
the popular idea that skating is feet a good deal as they 
will strengthen them. She (oat used their hands — they 
considers the effort to bal- We were prehensile. While we have 
ance on them too much of a . : improved upon them in manners 


strain. But she recommends 
other exercises. Here are some 
of those suggested by various 
specialists: 

Rise on the toes again and 
again, increasing the number 
of times daily. 

Roll dumb-bells with 
the bare feet. 

Have the child run 
a great deal. If the 
weather prevents 
outdoor running- 













Four shoes that are good and four that are bad. The left one in the top row has a square toe such as no 


and style of dress, we are inferior 
in foot-development, and it is 
time we set about catching up 
with our forefathers in this re- 
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Dr. Kenyon says she is used 
to being laughed at when 
she preaches that every 
child should be taught 
to use its toes as 
much as possible like 
fingers, but she lets 
people laugh, and 
preaches on. 
The point is 
that the more 
agile and strong 
every muscle in 
the foot be- 
comes, the less 
likelihood is 
there of foot- 
ailments. She 
encourages toe- 
games, droll 
little plays in 
which the 
youngsters try 
to see how far 
apart they can 
stretch the five 


baby ever had: the one at the right has a low box which gives no room for the toes; the same applies to the 

buttoned white shoe, and the other white one is rough inside. The four good shces speak for themselves, 

being roomy and on correct lines. A child's foot should be fitted from tracings; it is too important a 
matter for guesswork 


pink toes, like 
a fan; how 
tightly they 





can curl them, like a rosebud; how far they can turn 
They go into aS 
gales of laughter over trying to pick up some e* 
small article—a piece of paper, or a small rubber 
ball, for instance—with the toes, not letting the 


them back, like spreading petals. 


officious fingers help even one tiny bit. 


If symptoms of flat-foot are developing, there are 
exercises especially adapted to checking this. Of 
course you will at once correct the foot posture and 
provide proper footwear, but the exercises should be 


given as well. 

This trouble, sometimes 
known as weak-foot (for 
the reason that the foot 
does not always flat- 
ten), or fallen-arch, 
heralds its approach 
by pain while stand- 
ing or walking and 
immediately after. 
As it increases, the 
pain lasts into the 
night. It is in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
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An yv 
tendency 
of the toes 
to overlap should 

be promptly checked, as 

shown in the picture, by lacing a strip of adhesive tape under 
and over between them until their normal position is restored 


foot, sometimes running up the leg even to 
the hip. There may be swelling and ten- 


derness. The victim begins to avoid stand- 
ing and exercise, sometimes imagining that 
he has rheumatism. 
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An excellent 
exercise for 









weak-foot or 

fallen-arch. Sitting on one chair. 
the child pushes and pulls the 
other one to and fro with the toes 












It is so frequently 
caused by _ toeing-out 
that the corrective exer- 
cises are standing and walk- 
ing pigeon-toed, rising on the 
turned-in toes, and the like. Also, 
for the sake of throwing weight 
upon the outer edge of the foot 
and the related leg-muscles, let 
the child cross his feet before him 
while he sits erect on the for- 
ward part of a chair, the feet rest- 
ing on the outside of the soles. 
He is to rise as far as he can, 
then sit, rise and sit, in turn, a 
number of times. 

Drs. Bradford and Lovett, or- 
thopedists of Boston, recommend 
that the leg of a light chair be 

placed between the first two toes, 

then the weight be thrown on the 
ball. Now bend the knee and turn 
the leg outward while the entire sole 
and heel remain flat. Let the child, while 
standing, cross his feet in just the reverse 
of the position you were once upon a time 
taught—that is, with the toes turned in, 
the weight coming on the foot’s outer 
edge. Then bend, rise, bend, rise, several 


times, using the knee and keeping the 
feet in position. 

Let him place his feet side by side, 
Keep- 


touching all along the inner edges. 
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ing the heels flat on the floor, he is to bend 
the knees as far as he can, then spread them 
apart. 

Let him take hold of the rung of a chair 
with the toes, and push and pull the chair 
to and fro. Older patients have weights 
placed on the chair, but this is too hard for 
the young child. While seated, let him turn 
the foot, toes inward, against the resist- 
ance of a heavy table-leg or other fixed 
object. But care must always be taken to 
modiiy all such exercises, if necessary, to 
prevent any undue strain on the young 
muscles. 

“Orthopedic Surgery,” by the above- 
named specialists, and ‘‘The Posture of 
School Children,” by Miss Jessie H. Ban- 
croft, who is assistant director of physical 
training in the public schools of New York, 
give other exercises which may be practised 
at home. 

Supposing, now, that you have done 
everything in your power to place your 
child’s foot correctly from the start, seeing 
to it that he treads the ground evenly and 
with the elastic step which comes of vigor- 
ous foot- and leg-muscles—don’t undo all 
the good you have done by dressing those 
little feet incorrectly. In ‘“ Hygiene in the 
Baby’s Wardrobe,” in January Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, we discussed the dressing 
of the wee baby’s feet. You recall tha: the 
dainty knitted bootees are usually of as 
much use to a baby’s feet as they would be 
to a roly-poly kitten’s paws. The baby is 
to go barefooted while he is in long clothes, 
unless his feet happen to be uncommonly 
cold. His first shoe should be an Indian 
moccasin or a correct kid-shoe, the descrip- 
tion of which was given in the article re- 
ferred to. If you must have a bootee for 
state occasions, the soft kid one is a good 
type. 

Don’t be careless in the matter of stock- 
ings. A tight stocking is capable of doing 
almost as much harm as a tight shoe. See 
to it that they never compress the toes 
through narrowness or “stub”? them 
through shortness. The stocking, along 
with the bootee, should be omitted while 
long clothes are being worn; but with the 
short clothes and the first wee shoe, come 
the little stockings—cotton or silk in sum- 
mer, part wool in winter. 

At the same time that you are avoiding 
tight stockings, you must also avoid over- 
loose ones; for they form folds which rub 
inside the shoe. And incidentally, never 
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let a child of any age go barekneed in cold 
weather! The matter of dye in stockings 
is of importance. Purchase the good makes 
only in colored stockings, for the tan or 
black dye rubs off from cheap hosiery. 
You can easily see that, if there were even 
the slightest injury to the foot, serious re- 
sults might follow from the dye working in. 
Cheap hosiery, moreover, is like other cheap 
goods—very expensive. It wears badly 
and it usually lacks that elasticity, that 
quality of conforming to the foot, which is 
so essential to a comfortable fit. 

A word to the thrifty mother who dili- 
gently darns from an over-loaded basket 
of hosiery—please don’t! Throw those 
very holey socks away! Far be it from me 
to encourage spendthrift habits, but the 
number of corns and callouses and foot- 
aches, which arise from socks made lumpy 
with countless darns, will not rise up and 
call you blessed! As long as the darns are 
few and light, be thrifty—but no longer! 

We have come to the shoe, that basis of 
human comfort, so tremendously important 
from the first runabout days clear through 
life. If you will bear in mind the simple 
creed of ‘‘freedom”’ for the foot, you can 
not go far amiss. Few realize what a won- 
derfully delicate mechanism the human 
foot is; in the grip of a hard, tight shoe it 
is crushed as the works of a watch would be 
crushed in the clutch of a giant hand. The 
more the child’s foot is allowed to expand 
to its normal shape, the better. 

The shoe has two purposes: one, to pro- 
tect the wearer from cuts and bruises by 
means of its sole; the other, to protect 
against the cold. Since the latter is nil in 
summer, the sandal serves every purpose 
and leaves the upper part of the foot free. 
When sandals are not worn, choose a shoe 
with a flexible upper which laces. Lacing 
can be adapted to the shape and size of the 
foot better than buttoning; but always heed 
the warning, lace loosely! Tight lacing 
is one of the prominent causes of flat-foot. 
The elk-sole is both strong and flexible, and 
highly recommended by physicians. Avoid 
patent leather. It is heating as well as 
inflexible. No foot, large or small, can 
maintain its perfect flexibility in patent 
leather. 

Fond mothers are far too prone to clap 
on rubbers at every opportunity. As a pro- 
tection against wet they must be worn, but 
never for mere warmth. They induce per- 
spiration and clamminess. The arctic over- 















shoes, with fleeced lining, 
are better; they keep the 
feet just as warm, but do 
not have the undesirable 
heating qualities of the 
unlined rubber overshoe. 
Hygiene and fashion 
wage eternal warfare 
over heels. While 
extremists declare 
that the heel should 
go, it is the consensus 
of opinion among con- 
servative, rational 
physicians and ortho- 
pedists that a sensibly 
placed, low heel, broad, 
and not under the mid- 
dle of the foot, is harm- 
less. After the flat infant- 
shoe comes the child’s 
runabout shoe with a 
spring-heel, which is 





A common 
walking-shoe of a 
pernicious sort 
The pointed toe in- 
duces bunions, the 
too-high heel tilts 
the body 
mally and may in- 
jure the foot by 
shortening the 
heel-tendon 


abnor- 


practically 
nothing but 
an increased 
thickness of the sole. This is replaced in 
time by the broad, three-quarter-inch heel, 
which is high enough for all the years of life. 

The heel which has a small surface is, 
first of all, a menace to safety, for it invites 
a fall. If the fall does not ensue, a wobbly 
footing is pretty sure to come or an uneven 
step, with a tendency to ‘trun down”’ the 
heel at one edge. Furthermore, the high 
heel produces a curious effect in the foot 


at the right. 


itself. Let me tell you about the Achilles 
tendon. It is the strong tendon running 


from the calf of the lez down to the heel, 
and is of major importance, having much 
to do with the entire strength and activity 
of the foot. Now this tendon is thrown 
up into a false position by the high heel, 
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The shoe with the pointed toe and high narrow heel is wrong: 
the other three are all good, though orthopedists favor the one 
The white pump has a noticeably high box 
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until in time it actually shortens. You say 
that a low heel hurts; of course it does— 
after this shortening has become permanent. 
You have impaired an important part of the 
foot’s mechanism—for the time being, at 
least. Go to work to bring it back into 
vigor by using only low-heeled shoes. In 
time, the low heel will cease to hurt. 

A word in behalf of the schoolgirl. As 
you care for her future, protect her from the 
high, misplaced French heel which causes 
an abnormal tilt of the whole body, bad 
enough at any age, but seriously harmiul 
in her formative years. 

Probably within less than a year from the 
time you read this, there will be a wonderful 
new story to tell about 
orthopedic shoes. The 
American Posture 
League, a great national 
organization, whose lead- 
ers include some of the 
biggest orthopedists and 

























hygienists and physical 
educators in the coun- 


try, is hot on the 
trail of foot-facts 
which we have 


barely thought of. 
Dr. Percy W. Roberts 
has specialized on this 
work, taking tracings 
of the feet of a thou- 
sand different individ- 
uals, and he finds 
that there are no 
less than three 
general types 
those evenly 
balanced, those 


The proper shoe for the schoolgirl—an 
orthopedic model with low heels, broad 
soles, roomy boxing, and laces 
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“inswung,” or wider from the medium line 
to the inside, and those ‘‘outswung,” or 
wider from this line to the outside. Now 
the result of all his statistics will be to 
bring three shapes of shoes on the market, 
conforming to the three types of feet, instead 
of the one type which, heretofore, we have 
believed fitted every normal foot. 

But, until manufacturers have followed 
the League’s recommendations, we must be 
content with the best orthopedic models 
now made. There are several shoes en- 
dorsed by specialists. One which is favored 
by many of them is shown in the photo- 
graphs. It has a sole as broad as the foot. 
The shape of the toe is broadly round- 


ing, conforming to the outline of the 
foot. The heel is low, as broad as the sole, 


and has a strip of rubber on its outer edge, 
which aids the outer edge of the foot in 
taking hold of the ground, so to speak, and 
corrects the prevailing tendency to take 
hold within the inner edge. But you note 
that it tends to conform to the inswung 
foot; and we know now that this is not the 
only normal shape. 

An exploded theory of yesterday was 
that the square toe was ‘‘sensible.”’ No 
foot is square; therefore a square-toed shoe 
does not fit. And the arch-supporter fitted 
at random should be condemned. If an arch 
is worn, it should be fitted by an orthopedist. 

The rapidity of the foot’s growth be- 
tween the ages of two and four is rarely real- 
ized by a mother, and she must watch lest 
it outrun the growth of the shoes and stock- 
ings. However, a loose shoe irritates the 
foot; so buy for the present, not the fu- 
ture. Take charts of the child’s foot, either 
by cutting out the pencil-drawn outline 
from paper, or by smoking a piece of paper 
black, and getting the impression thereon. 
By such tracings you can compare the shoe 
and make sure that it fits. Shellacking over 
the black impression will preserve it for 
comparison in later years. 

When you take off the youngster’s shoes 
at the end of the day, observe the feet 
closely. If there is any cramping, it will 
be evident then for as much as five minutes. 

Some of the little foot-ailments which 
many a mother passes by are the sort that 
grow like weeds. For one thing, neglect of 
bathing may cause soreness between the 
toes, soft corns, and general discomfort. 
After the little foot is thoroughly bathed— 
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take care that in the bathing soap and water 
get in between all the toes, even if they do 
curl in resistance—the drying must be ab- 
solutely thorough. 

Always trim the nails straight across 
and keep them reasonably short; but if 
there is an inclination to press in at the 
sides, cut a small V in the center of this 
straight edge. Nature’s aim is to bridge 
all gaps, and she will draw the nail together 
in order to mend this little nick and so will 
pull it away from the ingrowing edges. 
When the flesh has actually been cut by the 
nail, an antiseptic, such as carbolated vase- 
line, should be applied. 

The child’s shoes and stockings should be 
changed at least once during the day for 
perfectly dry ones. This gives the entire 
foot a rest. Another point to be remem- 
bered is that the shoes should be removed 
while the child is having its nap, so that the 
feet may be free. The warm foot-bath and 
alcohol-rub at night relieve aching feet. 
Cold feet should be treated by improving 
the circulation, by foot-exercises, and by 
rubbing—rarely by the hot-water bottle. 

Hard, deformed nails mean pressure, as 
do callouses and hard corns. The one sim- 
ple, obvious remedy is, remove the pres- 
sure! If signs of a corn are showing, rub 
the spot with vaseline as often as conven- 
ient. Remove one already formed with 
vaseline and hot foot-baths, never with a 
knife. A serious, inflamed corn should be 
treated only by a physician, and every one 
should be cured by removing the cause. 
Oiled silk or adhesive tape, kept over the 
spot, tends to soften and relieve it, while 
you are making the slower cure by wearing 
hygienic shoes. 

If a bunion has formed, it is a physician’s 
case also. But prevention lies in the straight 
inside edge of the shoe. Pointing the toe 
of the shoe is the real cause of bunions. 

‘““Hammer toe”? and overlapping of the 
toes should be treated by lacing a strip of 
adhesive tape under and over until the 
toes resume their proper position. 

Those little pink feet in your hands, with 
toes like ten rosebuds, are destined for some 
of the most joyous uses of life. They havea 
right to the pliant, springing motions of 
dancing, to leap and climb, to play glorious 
games, such as tennis and snow-shoeing, 
and to lusty hours on the mountain trail. 
It’s for you to give them a fair chance. 


In every home there is, at some time, some one sick, and the balance is often tilted toward life or death 


by intelligent nursing or the lack of it. 


Comstock is now preparing a series of articles on Home Narsing. 


In order to make the best practises available nation-wide, Sarah 


They will have all the authority 


and skill in telling that have characterized the Mothercraft series, and will begin in an early issue. 


Your Summer Home 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


VERY one who has a home, whether 
large or small, in city, suburb, or 
far beyond the city lights, should 
live in a summer home for a part 

of every year. It is not so much where it 
is that matters; what it is makes the real 
difference. On one hand is a little apart- 
ment, tucked away in the heart of the city, 
which, by its summery furnishings, fairly 
carries one “over the hills and far away;”’ 
and, on the other hand, is an out-of-town 
home, which is merely a house in the coun- 
try the year round. It might as well be 
anywhere else so far as the inside of it goes. 
Porch-chairs are set out in due time, and 
heavy draperies come down; otherwise, 
things are much the same in June as in 
January—and for any family to live in pre- 
cisely the same home twelve months of the 
year is a mistake. 

There is just as much sense in changing 
one’s surroundings in hot weather as there 
is in changing one’s diet. Fortunately for 
those who can not pack their trunks and 





That a ‘ 
summer home is only 
for the rich isa common 
but mistaken idea. Of course 
not every one can afford a sepa- 
rate summer residence, but any 
housekeeper can put her all-the- 
year-round house in summer 
garb. It costs little and. con- 
trary to expectations, entails not 
more but less work during hot 
weather—the principal reason j 
for doing it. Here is a glimpse 
of one dining-room where sum- 
mer meals are served with a 
minimum of labor and a maxi- | 
° i 
mum of attractiveness. The why ; 
and how of similarly furnishing ' 
the rest of the house are told in 
the other pages of this article 





be off to 
the wilds 
‘when 
school lets 
out,”’ the benefits to be had from a change 
of daily environment by simply putting the 
home in a summer dress may be no less real 
than those purchased by a visit to some 
other place. And not only you, but your 
home as well, will profit in the end; for, 
when things go back to their usual places in 
the fall, on that day of first impressions you 
will see your house as others see it, both 
the good points and the bad—all the little 
and big mistakes that you let slip by be- 
fore, because you had looked at the picture 
too steadily and too long, and had grown 
accustomed to its faults. 

But the first of all arguments for the sum- 
mer home is the need and desire of every 
woman for less responsibility, less to care for, 
and less to worry about for a few brief 
months. Vacation days havecome. From 
the greatest to the least of those who labor 
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in office, or fac- 
tory, or school, 
play-days are in 
store. Then what 
about the home- 
makers’  vaca- 
tions; the ninety- 
and-nine who do 
not pay an annual 
visit to the hills 
or the sea; the 
women who “do 
up” their cur- 
tains, put away 
flannels and furs, 
and then settle 
down again to the 
same old house- 
keeping in the 
same old way, 
with only the dif- 
ference that the 
house tobe kept is 
less attractive than it was 
a month before? 
seem quite a square deal to 

deprive them of their well- 
earned respite from work? 
No! What is more, 
it isn’t com- 
mon sense. 

















































an outdoor 





For beauty 
and simplicity 
can be one and the same 

thing. The old-fashioned housekeeper who 
put her parlor suite into somber furniture- 
covers, spread towels over the bureau tops, 
and in other ways made her home as cheer- 
less as possible with the advent of June, 
simply took a wrong means to anend. And 
the woman who, because she wants a care- 
free summer life, fills her little cottage with 
wretched furniture and decorates it with 
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Every house should have 


may be a glass-enclosed porch with 

ae curtains that can be pulled 

Does it or privacy and to temper the 

: weather, asin the upper picture, 

- or just an ordinary porch, open 
to every wind that blows. 
any event it will repay, in health 

and general utility, all the time 
and money expended on it 








It 


living-room. 


Sunday supplements and 


bric-a-brac trash, makes 
the same mistake in another 
way. To this day, women 
who ought to know better 
cling to the old ideas that a 
beautiful summer home is 
only for those of large 
means; that “sim- 
ple” must needs 
mean “plain,” 
that “cheap” 
and ‘‘ordi- 
nary’’ are 
much the 

S$ am ¢. 
Co wl a 
there be a 
more strik- 
ing contra- 
aretion -of 
such lazy ideas 
than the dining- 
room pictured on 
page 669? 
Here is a 
unusual charm. 
detail of its furnishing refinement 

is evident; yet what has it all cost? So 
little that the bare truth sounds more like 
fiction than fact. To begin with, the 
quaint old chairs were bought for an average 
of a dollar and a half, were “restored” 
by a pot of black paint and the skill of a 
wagon-painter, and even with their home- 
made cushions, none went above the three- 
dollar mark. The dining-table cost little 


In 
















room of 
In every 





more than the proverbial song at a second-hand shop; and 
another ‘‘rescued wreck” is the Queen Anne serving-table 
under the far windows—still showing traces of its former dig- 
nity in every graceful line—which a certain farmer’s wife set 
out under the trees for the junkman. But the woman whose 


good taste and patience have made this dining-room what 
it is got there first! 


Two contrasting ways of ob- 
taining a restful summer living- 
room. The gay chintz furniture- 
coverings and curtains introduce 
a welcome change for the summer 
months. Below. nothing need be 
altered in a simply but elegantly 
furnished room to make it ready 
for the hot weather; all the 
decorations are in the few fur- 

nishings, and there is noth- 

ing to make unnecessary 

work for the 
housewife 
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Odd bits of pewter, dull silver lighting- 
fixtures—the one expensive new purchase— 
and old-fashioned plants on the window- 
sills, each in its way, help to complete the 
simple decorations of a most satisfying 
room. 

But remember that the room itself was 
“right” to start with. Being right, it 
offers an excellent illustration of how much 
good lines and a _ good _ color-scheme 
will do for a room. A home-maker of less 
judgment would have economized on the 
fundamental things—architecture,  wall- 
treatment, woodwork, and lighting-fixtures 
—and then have spent her all on a suite 
of furniture which, however good in itself, 
could never have atoned for a “bad” 
room. Then, too, where another woman 
with an Oriental-rug taste and a rag-carpet 
income would have bought a cheap imi- 
tation of the costly thing that she wanted 
for her floor-covering, it is interesting to 
note that this home-maker furnished her 
entire room with rag-carpet simplicity, 
and so no apology is ever needed, for the 
harmony of the whole is sufficient excuse. 

Even a more striking example of the dif- 
ference between that which is simple and 
that which is merely crude is found in the 
living-room on page 671. The first thing 
one is conscious of on entering is the rest- 
fulness of it all; a soft harmony of yrays in 
woodwork, furniture, and walls, toned with 
orange and black and just a touch of blue. 
So carefully worked out is the color-scheme 
that all the decorations are in the necessary 
furnishings of the room. No other orna- 
ments are allowed, save flowers and books— 
and the picture is complete. Yet nothing 
is “too good” for any occasion, nor “too 
pretty” for every-day use. Surely this is 
coming close to the housewife’s summer 
ideal and may well put to shame those cot- 
tages furnished without rhyme or reason, 
where “living a simple life’? means little 
more than living in a junk-shop. 

Only a woman who is mentally lazy, to 
put it kindly, offers the excuse of “economy” 
for such a house today. Fascinating cre- 
tonnes, stunning linens, and printed mus- 
lins of quaint design may all be had for 
twenty-five and thirty cents a yard. Fast- 
colored silky stuffs that “go to the wash” 
like white goods, but do not need to go so 
often, are cheap; and Japanese toweling, 
which, for a blue-and-white dining-room, 
makes one of the prettiest of summer hang- 
ings as well as delightful table-linen, costs 
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For 
bare floors small rugs are best in summer- 
time, and each season the washable varie- 
ties seem more attractive and less expensive 


but twelve and a half cents a yard. 


than before. Indeed, one’s bedroom rugs 
may cost next to nothing at all, for the 
family rag-bag will furnish materials for 
most effective braided mats, or sixty cents 
will buy enough new cotton goods of two 
kinds to cut and sew into strips for making 
an oval rug three feet by four. Rose and 
white, violet and white, and all the light- 
color combinations are tempting, but sel- 
dom serviceable except for a guest-room. 
Gray, tan, or black is better to mix with 
the dominant color, and two tones of the 
same shade is a safe formula. Under no 
circumstances should a cheap matting ever 
be tolerated. Linen crash, even a cheap 
coarse quality, dyed a tone that is dark 
enough to “support” the color-scheme, may 
readily be stretched over a floor that can 
not be left bare, or over a carpet that can not 
“come up.” 

When we arrive at its final decorations, 
as in all things that pertain to the summer 
home, simplicity must be the beginning 
and the end. Only such things as you can 
afford to use without anxiety lest they be 
broken, or faded, or soiled, are its suitable 
furnishings; and only such ornaments as 
serve a real purpose, without entailing con- 
stant care or responsibility, should be al- 
lowed. Tables or table-mats that spot if a 
little water is spilled on them; flower-vases 
that mean a real loss should one tip over 
and break; a floor that will scratch if used 
for dancing or games; two sets of curtains 
where one pair of the right kind would do 
as well; a plate-rail in the dining-room— 
these are some of the besetting sins of the 
average summer home. 

Ordinary earthenware crocks for field- 
grasses and wild-flowers are wisely chosen 
by the home-maker with an intuitive sense 
of the fitness of things, while a gray mince- 
meat jar makes an attractive mantel deco- 
ration when a bunch of the pretty, plebeian 
things that grow by the wayside are put into 
it, with a few trailing tendrils of the straw- 
berry vine. Even that humblest of weeds, 
the wild carrot, becomes indeed ‘Queen 
Anne’s lace” when mixed with feathery 
asparagus greens in a clear glass vase, and 
an ordinary goldfish-bowl, through which 
the graceful stems of nasturtiums or the 
silvery, frosted leaves of the mullein-stalk 
are seen with charming effect, makes one of 














If omitted entirely 
from the house. the 
dining-room will not 
be at all conspicuous 
by its absence, for the 
living-room can be 
made to serve also as 
a dining-room. For 
the summer home, 
especially, is this ad- 
visable, because it 
makes housekeeping 
easier. In the upper 
picture, with the eat- 
ing-paraphernalia out 
of sight in the china- 
closet at the far end 
of the living-room, 
there is no intimation 
that the living-room 
table becomes, at meal 
times, a _dining-room 
table. Even in the 
lower picture, though 
they readily betray 
their purpose, the 
chairsand table, in the 
corner of the living- 
room near the outdoor 
garden, do not mar in 
the slightest the 
beauty of a truly de- 
lightful combination 
living - dining - room 


the prettiest of center-pieces for a hot day. 
By sensible decorations such as these, one 
may bring real art into any summer home 
and still be free from care and expense of 
fine things. 

So much for the “finishing touches’’! 
Now let us ask, “How can we simplify in a 
bigger sense this house which we furnish, 
or refurnish, for summer living, for recrea- 
tion, rest, and play?” When it does not 
mean all of these things for the home- 
maker as well as for her family, for the host- 
ess as well as for her guests, is it not a 




































Yet, 
such is too often the case. It is not enough 
to put away fine ornaments. Whole rooms 
must be done away with if need be. So 
the dining-room must go, as the parlor 
before it has gone, unless it can show good 
reason for being kept. And, when both the 
family and the bank-account are small, is 
it sensible for a woman who makes a vaca- 
tion home to go to the expense of furnishing 
and caring for a room which at best can 
give in return but a limited service for a 
small part of the day? When, in addition 


pretty poor sort of summer home? 
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to being inefficient and clearly an extrava- 
gance, the dining-room is miserably small on 
account of the size of the house, and poorly 
furnished on account of the size of the 
purse, it is time that we found a better 
way. Inplanning the little cottage or bun- 
galow, cut out altogether this room which 
in every way costs more than it is worth. 
There can then be made—of the same space 
and for the same expenditure—a really 
worth-while combination living- and dining- 
room, having, at one end, the few good 
pieces of extra furniture needed for serv- 
ing meals, which would not cost so much 
as a mediocre dining-room suite for a sepa- 
rate room. 

But on no account should there be al- 
lowed between meals any evidence of the 
secondary use of this room. If the china 
and usual sideboard appurtenances may 
not be kept in a closet built for the purpose, 
or in the kitchen or pantry, a curtained 
bookcase will do as well, just as a tea-wagon, 
or a shelf over a radiator, may be made 
to answer for a serving-table. Six persons 
can eat dinner as comfortably from half a 
dozen chairs of different design as from a 
matched set, and the table, which but an 
hour before stood with its drop-leaves 
down, holding a lamp or flowers or books, 
quite as a living-room table should do, will 
serve the meal as delectably as any con- 
ventional board. While this elimination 
of the dinning-room is especially advisable 
for the summer, still the argument may be 
carried further, and the separate dinning- 
room be profitably omitted the whole year 
round. 

With the needless dining-room, why not 
also give up the voluminous table-cloth, 
which so often means a tragedy if one spills 
the jam, and use, instead, for breakfast 
and lunch at least, pretty linen ‘“runners’’? 
One may be laid down the length of the 
table, and one or two across it, so that a 
service-plate comes at each end. Asbestos- 
mats when necessary, or a glass-top over 
it, will protect the table, and when the 
fatal drop is spilled on a fresh cover, only 
the injured part need be sent to the tub. 
One of the illustrations on page 673 shows 
part of a living- and dining-room so large 
that all the neighbors might be asked in 
for a party, yet so tactfully arranged that 
one or two may at any time withdraw from 
the family circle and find a secluded corner 
with easy chairs, table, and lamp. In the 
other picture, one end of a cool room, all 
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in gray and green and mauve, has been set 
apart for the quaint little gate-leg dining- 
table and set of Windsor chairs. Here, 
with windows to the right and to the leit, 
there is almost the freedom, without the 
discomforts, of eating outdoors. Even in 
the all-year-round home where a dining- 
room may be wanted, though not always 
needed, in winter-time, why not use it 
for only the big meal of the day during 
summer months and serve breakfasts, 
lunches and Sunday-night tea on an en- 
closed porch? 

Which brings us to the most important 
of all rooms in a summer home—the out- 
door living-room. Sometimes it may be 
just an ordinary porch enclosed with wire- 
screens, and sometimes glass-enclosed on 
three sides, with French doors opening out 
on the lawn. In suburban homes it is 
more often a little extension sun-parlor, 
furnished with summery things. Here the 
baby can sleep outdoors, or the children 
play in the open air and still be in the 
house. And here one can sew, write letters, 
or spend a summer evening with a good 
book instead of idly sitting on a gloomy 
porch. Indeed, if but half the time wasted 
on front porches from June to October, by 
people frankly bored with conversation of 
no particular interest to any one, were 
to be spent in well-furnished outdoor living- 
rooms, the summer would count for a great 
deal more than it does! And as much may 
be said for the sun-parlor opening off a 
bedroom. Instead of a mere sleeping- 
porch, why not have the luxury of a porch 
furnished for living as well as for sleeping? 
It is surprising how small a space can be 
made to accommodate a table and a com- 
fortable chair, as well as the couch-bed and 
a small rug; and, if you have never known 
what it is to rest, or read, or work in a little 
room that is more windows than walls, with 
the blue of the skies, the green of the trees, 
and all the bigness of the out-of-doors right 
around you, you have only half surmised 
the joys of a summer home. 

Where this summer home shall be, and 
what it can be made, is largely a matter of 
circumstance, but the woman who ignores 
the question altogether, because it must be 
one and the same house twelve months of 
the year, is not doing her full duty by her- 
self or her family; is not “‘getting the most 
out of life.’ And that is the difference 
between home-making and just keeping- 
house. 
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VI—Real Love 


N the shining lateness of the afternoon 
I came home from work to the red- 
brick boarding-house on West Elev- 
enth Street. Already some of the 
boarders were sitting out on the stoop to 
take advantage of the cooling close of the 
summer day. I passed between them, 
murmuring apologies, entered the dusky 
hall, and started to mount the steps. Then 
I paused, startled. The rapt eyes of a 
child gazed down at me from the shadow 
at the head of the stairs. 

But those eyes seemed to have business 
with something beyond me, and I went on, 
wondering. Then I saw him sitting on 
the top step, bending forward, his chin 
resting in his hands; a dark boy, sad as 
only a child can be sad. I paused. 

“Good evening,” I said. 

His flickering smile was very sweet, and 
his quick glance tried to place me as friend 
orenemy. Then he nodded gravely. 

“Do you live here?” I asked. 

“Ves,” he said. “Do you?” 

“T live on the third floor.” 

“T live on the second,” he said. ‘My 
nurse is down getting supper ready for me.” 

His English hurt me—soprecise fora child. 

“To you like to sit here?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘T’m waiting.” 

“Waiting? For your mother?” 


He looked at me searchingly. ‘Do 
dead people,” he asked, “come alive 
again?” 

This, from a mere child! 

“Oh,” I said quickly, “Yes! Yes! I 


suppose so! 

“I’m waiting for daddy,” he said. 

“What’s your name?” I asked. 

“Eddie Brandes.”’ 

‘And how old are you?” 

“T’m seven. How old are you?”’ 

I smiled. ‘Nearly twenty-six.” 

Just then there were steps behind me, 
and glancing down, I saw a thin woman 
climbing the stairs with a tray in her hands. 


‘“*That’s Miss Martha, my nurse,” Eddie said. 

We made way for her, until she could rest 
her tray on the top of the balustrade. 
Then she nodded civilly to me, and I saw 
at once from whom the boy had learned his 
precise English, She was somewhat angu- 
lar in figure, her face pale and drawn into 
fine wrinkles; rather cold in manner, but 
very exact in her movement. 

“He was sitting on the stairs as if he 
were in a trance,” I murmured. 

“Ves,” she said; ‘‘he’s queer. 
a good boy. Come, Eddie!” 

He was, indeed, good—too good for a 
boy! Obediently he followed her, and I 
went on to my room on the next floor. 
Taking otf my hat, I sat down moodily on 
the bed, deeply disturbed. For, Edith, as 
you may guess by now, I was never drawn 
toward children, I had only cared to watch 
them as vivid little animals, reminding me 
of my free days in the woods, when my 
father let me scurry around, soaking up the 
sunshine. But there was something strik- 
ing, something haunting about this child 
that ran home to my heart, knocked on the 
closed door, and demanded to be taken in. 

“Do the dead,” he had asked me, ‘‘come 
alive again?” 

Little mourner over the mother gone! 


But he’s 


When the evening was darkening I sat 
out on the stoop, a little below the others. 
Their droning, stabbed with sharp laughter 
and tones of malice or amusement, was as a 
cloud of gnats above me; but I had the sense 
of vast smooth waters, with majestic sad- 
ness walking the floods. Deeper and deeper 
into myself I went, and the breath of an old 
yearning returned to me. 

Two years had passed since I had last 
known love; but then it had come as an 
intoxicating magic, a whisyer of the desert 
and of dead cities and the wild vagrant in 
me had responded. Since then I had taken 
myself more seriously, I felt that I was grow- 
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ing mature and I knew myself to be an inde- 
pendent lonely woman, who had best be 
sensible. Marriage, I began to feel, was 
not for me. And I had tried to accept a 
future a little thin and cold, but full of 
small delights. I began to like tea, and 
concerts, and gossip, and yes, cards! And 
I thought, “ Youth is over, with its hysteria 
and hotness, and the feelings I had have 
died away in my heart!”’ 

How incompletely we know ourselves! 
As if I were less eager for love than ever! 
As if the tides of strong life in me were not 
still there, hidden like a brook that runs 
underground. Yes, I had crushed down 
the grapes of youth, but the juice was 
there, changing into wine. 

How slight a thing brought back the old 
self, the real sel{—a few words with a trou- 
bled child, and the darkening of a summer 
evening! As I looked down the street 
astir with life, I vaguely wondered who had 
turned on the footlights of the summer 
night, elfin footlights that sent a slight 
phosphorescence through the air—almost 
a haze of alluring mystery—in which the 
fire-balls of the lamps glowed softly, and 
the stars grew dim. Tides of echoing life 
went up and down. Faces, beseeching, 
haunting, grew vivid and vanished; dark 
groups sat on the stoops; children played 
in the gutters. The house behind me was 
empty, and full of shadows. Up there, 
alone, lay Eddie. Did he wake or sleep? 

Up from my heart came the old yearn- 
ing; the desire for love and tenderness, 
the loneliness of the maiden years, the 
creative tides that, pouring from the 
soul, seize on an imperfect and rough-hewn 
mate and change him into the adored 
one! I was so sensitized that every 
sound, every sight, had mighty mean- 
ing for me. 

It was then that a man sat down 
near me, and I heard a voice behind me. 
“Miss Thomas, this is Mr. Brandes.” 

Brandes! Eddie’s father! I looked 
up with interest and was amazed to 
see how unlike his son he was. He 
was light, not dark, he was calm 
and free in his appearance, he had 
clear blue eyes and a gentle linger- 
ing smile, a man a little over thirty, 
fresh, and yet mature. 

“Glad to meet you!”’ he murmured, 
and offered his hand. It was cool 





and firm. \\\ 


All at once a flood of half-memories 
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surged through me, disturbing me _pro- 
foundly. I felt lost in a mist of the past. 
Of whom did he remind me? Where had 
I heard such a voice, seen such eyes before? 

“Thomas!” he repeated. “It seems to 
me that I knew of a Thomas.” 

“My father,” I said, “was Professor 
Thomas, professor of philosophy.” 

“Oh!” He laughed softly. ‘‘ My father 
used to know him. My father was the 
historian, Brandes. Professor Thomas! 
Yes, indeed! How is he?” 

“Why,” I murmured, “he died some 
years ago.” 

Something in my voice attracted him. 

“Oh,” he said, leaning toward me and 
speaking gently, “I didn’t know!” 

There was a tie between us at once, a 
tie we both sensed—his loss and mine. 
He began to ask me about myself, and I 
told him about my work, my private- 
secretaryship in a banking-house. 

‘A curious job,” he commented, “‘for the 
daughter of Professor Thomas! But not 
more curious than mine! I’m a struggling 
editor.”’” Then we mused in silence for a time. 

“This is a bad 
time of the year,” 
he said at last. 
“It’s hard to keep 
my boy in the 
city, yet not harder 
than to keep all 

these other 

children.” = / 
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As I started to 
mount the steps, 
\ I paused, startled. 
The rapt eyes of 
a child gazed 
downat me from 
the shadow at the 
head of the stairs 
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He indicated the street, where some 
boys and girls were playing around the 
lamp. “But he is a_ wistful little 
fellow. Doesn’t make friends, doesn’t 
know how to play. Just like. his 
mother.” 

Again we were silent, and, 
glancing at his face, I saw 
the look of disappoint- 
ment and loneliness, 
the look of one j 
who is_ baffled vs 
by his task in, 
life, and strip- 
ped to the 
naked soul by his be- 
reavement. i j 

“T met Eddie before 
supper,” I said. q 

“Oh! did you?” 

“Yes. He was sitting 
at the head of the stairs, 
alone, waiting.” 

“At the head of the } 
stairs! Just like him! 

Lord! I’ma poor hand at 
children. Only she understood him!” 

I dared one step into the privacy of his 
heart, for my own was aching for him. 
‘Has he been without her long?”’ I queried. 

“‘Over a year,” he replied. 

““Of course,” I said, ‘“‘that is what trou- 
bles him.” 

He shook his head. ‘Oh, no! He’s 
only a child. I don’t think he misses his 
mother. He was always imaginative and 
nervous. No, I think it’s being in the city 
during the summer, when he ought to be 
out romping in the fields.” 

I smiled at his ignorance. I had it on 
my lips to tell him what Eddie had said, 
but the pain of it would have been too sharp 
for him. 

I said good night to him then, and went 
in. Brushing out my long golden hair be- 
fore the mirror, with the echoes of the sum- 
mer night sounding around the room, I 
paused to look at myself and to ask an 
old question, “‘Are you beautiful?” 

There was a faint mounting color in my 
cheeks, and my blue eyes seemed liquid 
and starry tome. Was [I still young, after 
all? Could it be that I was not staid and 
beyond the freshness of life? I smiled at 
myself, a new song stirring in my breast, 
and then I fell to brooding. 

Of whom did that man 
Those eyes, that smile? A 


me? 
thrill 


remind 
queer 
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went down my spine. It was my 
father. That was why I could talk 
to him so freely, so naturally! 
Yes, I thought, I made of 
my father the ideal man, and 
all these years I have been 
seeking for one like him. 
Beware! Beware! Yet 
a tranquil happiness, a 
touch of healing, 
came to me, as 
if his hand 
touched me 
again out 

of the sun- 
dering past. 

In bed, 
however, it 













~ : was the 
¥- child, not the man, 

who peered down at 
' me. I could not for- 


get that child. A 
stranger in me began 
to stir as from a long 
sleep. Was it the mother? 

Eddie and I saw increasingly more of each 
other during the next two weeks, but I can 
not say that either of us was very happy 
in the acquaintanceship. Perhaps, with 
the rarely understood intuition of child- 
hood, he sensed a rival in his father; or per- 
haps the fault lay with me, fleeing, as it was, 
from the shadow of love. For even though 
a great happiness was born of the fact that 
David Brandes bore at least a superficial 
resemblance to my father, an embarrass- 
ment came with it. All my old desire for 
a confidant, a smiling listener, a supple- 
minded comrade, returned tome. Throngs 
of confessions gathered to my lips, thoughts 
so intimate and personal that they fright- 
ened me when I remembered that Mr. 
Brandes was a stranger. But he made 
no attempt to win me, greeting me always 
with the same clear look, gentle smile, and 
natural friendliness. 

Such feelings, perhaps, stood between 
Eddie and myself. He would come into 
my room, stand about wistfully, look at 
pictures in the magazines, and sometimes 
question me. I hardly knew what to do 
with him. I had had absolutely no experi- 
ence with children. At times, when he 
gazed at me, distressingly sad, it seemed as 
if he were bursting with a secret, but I did 
not know how to get it from him. 

Miss Martha took him out during the day, 
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are we friends 


Eddie,” I murmured, * 








across to Ed tting flushed and wide-eyed, a little feverish with the heat, and vividly awake. 
tonight?" “Yes.” he said gravely 
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usually to Washington Square Park; but 
wherever they went, he insisted on staying 
close to her. It was hard to get him to 
run about, to take any interest in play. 
He would not join in games with boys 
and, in the presence of girls, he was 
even more shy. He lived, evidently, in 
a world all to himself, a world of shadow 
and dream. 

As the days passed, I grow more and 
more disturbed over this dreaming waif. 
He saddened me inexpressibly. I felt that 
I was a cold, selfish sort of woman to be so 
incapable of winning his affection and warm- 
ing him into real boyhood. Where was 
the clue? What had one to do to pene- 
trate into a child’s mind? Who had the 
key to the tiny, yearning heart? I felt 
packed under the ice of youthful years— 
years of self, and self alone. But the 
spring was breathing on the hills, and here 
and there a fissure clove the frozen waters, 
and the great mother of mothers whispered 
down the flood. 

Then, on a stormy afternoon, the secret 
was disclosed to me. Bedraggled with 
rain, I came up through the house. I 
heard the patter of the rain-drops on the 
skylight, and all through the chilly house 
the gusts were slashing against the win- 
dows. In a rain-engulfed twilight, I made 
my way to the second floor. There, at 
the front of the house, the door was open, 
and I paused, catching a flitting glimpse of 
Eddie within. He had not heard me, he 
could hear nothing but the rain, which 
pounded on the front windows. So I was 
tempted to watch him, and stood behind 
the door, peering in. 

The room was large, with a smaller room 
adjoining, where Eddie slept. In the large 
room was a Closed, mirror-fronted, folding 
bed, some old, comfortable furniture, and a 
faded carpet. And there was Eddie alone, 
playing some fantastic game of his own 
devising. I drew nearer, watching and 
listening carefully. 

He walked to a large empty armchair, 
leaned toward it, and laughed sweetly. 
Then he went to the bureau, picked up 
something, and walked back to the arm- 
chair. At first I heard no words, then my 
heart contracted, I choked back the tears, 
and leaned my head against the wall. 

“Would you rather have a smaller scis- 
sors?”’ he asked of the armchair. “I’m 
sorry, but I can’t find a needle and thread. 
But wait a minute, [’ll look.” 





He ran to the bureau, then back again. 
“Never mind!” He _ laughed _ softly. 
“You've worked enough for one day. 
Please play with me now!” 

He backed as if to make way for some 
one. Then he looked upward, supplicat- 
ingly. ‘‘Now take my hand, mother!”’ 

He held out his own little hand in the 
air, as if some one had taken it, then 
slowly he moved across to another chair. 

“So,” he murmured dreamily, ‘‘we can 
sit down here. So.” 

He climbed onto the chair himself and 
cuddled up. ‘Mother dear,” he said, 
“hold me tight, and tell me a story. Tell 
me the story of King Midas of the Golden 
Touch. Tell me about his little girl who 
turned to gold. I love to hear about her.” 

He was quiet, closing his eyes. A long 
time passed. The rain poured dreadfully, 
beating against the panes. The lonely 
boy was becoming indistinct in the empty 
twilight. It seemed to me that I could 
bear it no longer. 

His voice rose again, so exquisite that I 
wanted to go on my knees and weep. ‘I'd 
like you to put me to bed tonight, mother, 
and hold me till I go to sleep. You see I’m 
afraid all alone.” 

I turned away, but I had not heard all. 
I had not heard David Brandes coming up 
the stairs. I had not known that he had 
been standing behind me. In one quick 
glimpse I saw his mournful face. 

“So,” I said, “you think he doesn’t miss 
his mother?” 

He did not answer me, but I heard a bit- 
ter sound, as of choked tears. And my 
heart seemed to break within me. 


Love came to me, and in the light of its 
coming, I saw that I had never loved be- 
fore. I had had desire before, I had had 
the magic of seeking, I had responded to 
the wayward spirit of men; but the high 
love, whose face is calm, and whose eyes 
look into the secret places of the soul, the 
love whose first commandment is ‘“Re- 
nounce!’’ now stood before me. Its touch 
on my spirit was one of holiness, making me 
forget myself. I sought not my own good, 
but the good of the beloved. It seemed 
to me as though I lived for David Brandes; 
it seemed that I was so sensitive to his 
spirit that I could read his thoughts and 
take on the color of his moods, that time 
and space meant nothing; yes, that I could 
feel his need across a whole city. And my 
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desire was to sacrifice, to renounce, to serve, 
to give up my own life wholly, and to live 
for this other life. 

Such feelings were not exciting, they were 
not passionate. They were deeper than 
that. They were calm, wonderful, strong. 
They constituted my whole nature, come 
to the silence of a white glow—steady, en- 
during, held between 
flame and ashes. 

It appeared that 
my very face 
responded 
to the change 
in me; an 
alien look of 
tenderness 
and wis- 
dom suf- 
fused my 
features. 

Oh, Edith 
this is 
the love 
I have 
been 
trying to 
tell you 
abowt. 
This is 
what I mean 
when I say, 
“Seek! Seek!” 

It is the only 

love worth win- 

ning, the only 

love that can not 

be lost. Death 
takes the beloved, 

but the living spirit 
remains, incorruptible, 
not subject to time. 

So it came simply, when 
I least expected it. And so, 











exhausted people seemed to crawl under the 

torturing heavens. I came home, spent. 

And on the stairs I met Miss Martha, cross 

and vexed. 

“Tt’s enough to drive you crazy!’ 

‘What is?” I asked. 

“The weather, and the way things go. 
A man thinks it easy to care for a sickly 
child in such heat! He might 

try it himself!” 

‘**What has he done?” 
“What? He just 
telephoned that 

he’ll be late, and 

won’t I please 

wait till he 

comes. Isn’t 

that a man 
all over?” 

“Wait? 

Is it your 

night 
out?” 

‘““My 

day out! 

Though 

I never 

get away till 
after six!” 

My heart 
bubbled up with 

a new little spring 
of joy. “Miss 
Martha,” I said, 
‘you go ahead out. 

I’ve been wanting to 
have a good time with 
Eddie this last week.” 

‘“What do you 
mean?” She could not 
believe me. 

“Ts his supper ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bring it up; and I'll 


’ 


possibly, it came to David, { put him to bed.” 
though I could not be sure David f f “That’s kind of you, 
of that. He and I had many Ree ee i, \ Miss Thomas.”’ 
s ‘ - my hands to hislips \ ppt ey : 
wonderful talks—talks natural 5s ‘ aay Nonsense! Run 
; , s ; and kissed it. I felt him \ | : 

and free, and full of a quiet trembling, and I my= {fie WAD along! I'll take care 
intimacy. But of love we self wasallaquiver. “I |, | ig of him! 


never spoke. Was it that he need you, too!” he said 


thought it out of the question 
to ask a girl to take over a child with the 
man she married? Or was it that he did 
not know how much he cared? 

A day came of lowering clouds and great, 
humid heat. The city lay down under it, 
stricken. Life ebbed far away, and the 


I knew my part 
perfectly, and did not 
fumble the details. After a quiet supper, 
one of us on each side of the table in the 
murky, stifling room, I leaned across to 
Eddie. He sat, flushed and wide-eyed, a 
little feverish with the heat and vividly 
awake. He was so frail, so sad! 
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“Eddie,” I murmured, “are we friends 
tonight?” 

“Yes,” he said gravely. 

“Then we must have the greatest game 
in the world together. What game do you 
love best?” 

He shook his head vaguely. 

“Don’t you ever,” I said softly, “play 
with a make-believe mother?” 
He looked at me quickly. 

you know?” 

‘“T guessed. Who is she?” 

He looked confused and blushed, glanc- 
ing away. “It’s my mother come alive 
again. It’s my dream-mother.” 

I arose gently, went round to him, took 
his hand, and lifted him up. Then down I 
knelt myself. 

“Tonight, Eddie,” I whispered, ‘I’m 
going to be your dream-mother, and love 
you, and tell you about King Midas of the 
Golden Touch, and put you to bed, and 
hold you tight, so that you won’t feel a bit 
lonely. May I?” 

He began to cry, and I gathered the little 
body close to me, and felt the thin arms 
around my neck, and the soft cheek next 
to mine. 

He did not quite believe it at first. He 
did not quite believe that I could play so 
strange a part. He was shy, besides, 
hiding the hurt of his heart from me. But 
I sat down in the large armchair, and called 
for needle and thread and scissors. And 
he brought them to me as a test. 

Then I said: “Mother is very tired of 
work. Can’t we play together? Come!” 

And rising, I took his hand, and gravely 
we walked up and down the room. Sudden- 
ly he looked up to me, and I was startled 
at the radiance of his face. 

“Sit over here,”’ he whispered. 

I sat down and leaned toward him. 
He glanced at me with a sort of starved 
wistfulness—the glance that once I had not 
understood. But now I knew what it 
meant. I did not question him. I took 
him up on my knees, I let him cuddle his 
head into the pillow of my arm, and, glancing 
down now and then on the swaying of those 
fringed eyelids and the contented curve of 
his lips, I told him of King Midas of the 
Golden Touch and of his daughter, who was 
turned into gold. 

As the darkness fell, he grew sleepy, sigh- 
ing, and sinking deeper into the nest I had 
made for him. And when finally I paused 
he said nothing. 


“How do 


THE END 
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“Come,” I said. ‘‘Sleepy-time!’ 

I carried him into the little room, put 
him on the bed, and took off his clothes. 
And was it pain or divine joy that came 
to me when he glanced my way, with that 
look of unspeakable love and the bliss of a 
happy child? It was so easy to make him 
happy, he asked for so little. But it was 
the one thing that most people can not give. 

He stood for a moment in his little nighty, 
while I buttoned it up. Then he crawled 
into bed, and we drew up the sheet. 

“Good night, dear!” I murmured. 

I reached over and put my arms about 
him. Quickly, passionately, his little arms 
wound around my neck, and closely he 
pressed his lips to mine. I could scarcely 
see him for the tears that were in my eyes. 

“T wish you were my mother,” he said. 
“Not my dream-mother, my real mother!” 

In the growing dark I sat there on the 
bed beside him, stroking his forehead. He 
lay very still, and, as the night fell, his 
breathing grew milder and milder, until I 
felt that he had gone out on the tide of 
sleep. I leaned over in the dim light from 
the street-lamp outside, and gazed at the 
perfect peace of that face, and heard the 
hush of his tender breath. 

“Darling!” I murmured, and kissed his 
cheek. He stirred gently. 

And I wondered if I could ever be worthy 
of such a child, if I had it in me to be strong 
enough and noble enough to merit the love 
of such a little one. And as I sat brooding, 
I heard footsteps in the next room. The 
tide of my being rose, surging, impossible 
to control; I trembled from head to foot. 
I longed to cry out. 

‘“Miss Martha!” came his quiet voice. 

“Ves!” I answered. 

He stood dark in the open doorway. 
blinked, trying to see me. 

“You!” he murmured. 

“Shh!” I warned him. “He’s asleep.” 

He came nearer, standing close by me. 
Then I rose slowly. ‘You put him to bed?” 

es. 

“You care for him so much?” 

“Yes.” 

He reached my hands and drew them up. 
Then he lifted one to his lips and kissed it. 
Neither of us spoke. I felt through his 
hands that he was trembling. I myself 
was all aquiver. 

“T need you, too!”’ he said. 

Not more, Edith, than I needed him. 
Such is real love. Seek it! 


He 
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. IS Mirandy,” says Sis Luellen to 
me de odder day, “is you heard 
‘bout dat new club dat some of 
dem high-browed ladies whut you 
reads ’bout in de papers is done organized 
for de study of mankind?” 

“De which?” I axes. 

“A club for de study of mankind,” spons 
Sis Luellen. “De paper says dat dey thinks 
dat de reason dat women has so little luck 
in ketchin’ husbands in dese days, an’ so 
much trouble in keepin’ ’em after dey does 
ketch ’em, is becaze women ain’t never 
done made a 
scientific 
study of 
mankind. So 
dey’s gwine 
to delve into 
de mighty 
masculine in- 
tellek, an’ 
try to fathom 
de mysteries 
of de mascu- 
line mind.” = - 

‘““Well,’’ 
*sclaims I, 
“T wish ’em 
joy of deir 
job, but dey ta 
sholy is got 
deir wuk cut 
out for ’em, 
for de ain’tness of de why ain’t nowhar to 
de wharforeness of de when wid a man. 
Dere ain’t no odder nation of people dat 
has got as many curis peculiarities as men. 
Now, a woman, you always know whut 
she’s gwine to do, an’ which a-way de cat 
is gwine to jump wid her, but who can 
guess a man?” 

‘Dis heah idee of studyin’ man ain’t no 
new thing,” says Sis Luellen wid a discon- 
temptuous snort. “We women has been 
doin’ dat ever sence de days of de Gyarden 
of Eden, for our livin’ depended on hit, an’ 
whedder we got chicken fixings an’ flower 
bonnets, or took in washin’ to buy our own 
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“I's done seed women whut was dat no account dat deir husbands had 
to come home an’ cook de supper after doin’ a day's wuk™ 


W. Kemble 


po’k chops an’ caliker wrappers, turned 
on whedder we guessed de right answer to 
de conundrum or not. 

“But yit we don’t know de fust princi- 
ples *bout how de mind of a man wuks, 
hits wonders to perform. We don’t even 
know how to ketch ’em, for dey talks one 
way an’ acts anodder.”’ 

“Amen. Dat’s so,” 


spons I. “Des 


listen to a man talk ’bout de scandalous 
way dat women dresses in dese heah see- 
more clothes dat dey’s a flauntin’ deyselfs 
’roun’ in. 


To hear him expostulate you sut- 
tenly would 
think dat de 
way to please 
him would be 
for a gal to 
be dressed in 
nice, warm, 
sensible 
clothes dat 
come up to 
her neck, an’ 
down to her 
heels, an’ for 
her to put 
her faith in 
red flannel 
underwear, 
instid of pink 
an’ blue rib- 
bon longery. 

“But after 
a man has done winded hisself lambastin’ 
de fool way women dress, when he goes 
out anywhere he picks out de fluffiest bunch 
of dry-goods to take along wid him dat he 
can find. Yassum, a man wouldn’t be 
caught daid walkin’ up de street wid a 
woman dat was dressed accordin’ to his 
ideal of de way a woman should dress. 

“ An’ men is always promulgatin’ "bout 
dese nice domestic gals dat stays at honie, 
an’ cooks an’ sews, an’ washes an’ irons, 
an’ dey says dat dey is de kind of women 
to pick out for wives. But dey never picks 
’em. Hit’s de gal dat’s a-hangin’ over de 
front fence while her ma wrastles wid de 
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cook-stove, an’ dat keeps her hands in a 
nice soft squeezable condition instid of 
roughin’ ’em up wid de scrubbin’-brush, 
dat gits de man dat spiels de loudest ’bout 
domesticity. 

“Naw’m, I tells my daughter never to be 
took in by men’s talk ’bout whut a woman 
should be an’ whut she shouldn’t be, for 
men talk *bout women jest to hear deir 
heads rattle. Dey’s always a-huntin’ for de 
shrinkin’ violet, but dey don’t never find 
it unless de violet is got sense enough to 
put herself in deir way so dey can’t help 
fallin’ over her an’ breakin’ deir necks. 

“Dat’s de reason hit’s so hard to catch 
a husband. You don’t know whedder to 
act bold or modest; whedder to talk foolish 
or sensible; whedder to dress lak you was 
de president of de Dorcas S’ciety, or lak 
you'd jest ’scaped from de bug-house. An’ 
de man’s conversation on de subject don’t 
give you no tip, becaze whilst he’s strong 
on doctorin’, he’s weak on performin’, an’ 
you never can tell which turn of de road he’s 
gwine to take when he goes a-cou’tin’. 

“T’s done seed smart men marry gals dat 
didn’t have enough sense to lead a blind 
goose to water, an’ dey was puffectly happy. 
An’ I’s done seed men marry women whut 
was dat triflin’ an’ no account dat dey 
wouldn’t make up deir own beds, an’ deir 
husbands had to come home at night an’ 
cook de supper after doin’ deir day’s wuk, 
an’ dey went “bout lookin’ as ca’m an’ 
saterfied as ef dey done drawed a glory 
ticket when dey got married. An’ I done 
seed odder men dat was married to women 
whut wuked deir fingers to de bone for ’em, 
an’ whut was good, an’ sweet, an’ patient, 
an’ dese men would come home, an’ beat up 
deir anjil wives, an’ leave ’em an’ go traip- 
sin’ off after gals wid straight-front figgers 
an’ jaybird-heel shoes.” 

“Dat’s right,” spons Sis Luellen, ‘an’ 
de mo’ you live wid a man, de less you 
knows whut’s in his mind. Me an’ Si, we’s 
been married gwine on thurty yeahs, an’ 
I’s been a-studyin’ him all dat time, an’ 
to dis day I ain’t found out why, when I has 
po’k chops for supper, he always axes me 
why I didn’t have a pot roast, nor why, 
when I have a pot roast, he wants to know 
why I didn’t have po’k chops. I hopes 
dat dem ladies whut’s gwine to investigate 
de wukins of de masculine mind will tell de 
rest of we-all women why a man’s mind 
wuks in dat particier way, for I sho is 
curis to know. 





“Den Si, he knows dat I’s one of dese 
heah women dat would like to be soft- 
soaped, an’ told dat she suttenly was de 
yallow rose of Texas, an’ dat de fatter she 
got de better she looked, an’ dat she 
sho’ly did have a master-hand at cookin’, 
an’ dat de way she squeezed a nickel to git 
de most out of hit made de buffalo on hit 
hump hisself. Yassum, Si knows dat ef 
he’d des hand me a little taffy lak dat, dat 
hit would tickle me nearly to death, an’ 
I’d go round singin’ lak a funnygraph. 

‘An’ deep down in his heart I believe 
dat Si thinks all dem things ’bout me dat I 
would give ten yeahs of my life to hear, but 
does he ever say em? Naw’m. Corkscrews 
couldn’t draw a compliment for me out of 
him. He could make me happy by des 
sayin’ a few words, but he won’t do hit. I 
hope dat’s anodder thing dat dem explorers 
of de masculine mind will find out. 

*An’ Si, he’s a able-bodied man whut 
can do a day’s wuk widout turnin’ a hair, 
but when hit comes to takin’ care of de 
baby for a Sunday evenin’ when I goes to 
visit my ma, he’s des dat frazzled out dat he 
has to go to bed. Yet he’s always a tellin’ 
me how thankful I ought to be dat I don’t 
have to wuk hard Jak he does, an’ don’t 
have nothin’ to do but des to stay at home 
an’ take care of de chillun, an’ do de cookin’ 
an’ de washin’, an’ de ironin’, an’ de scrub- 
bin,’ an’ de sewin’, an’ de patchin’. I gits 
up an hour earlier in de mawnin’ dan he 
does, an’ wuks fo’ hours later at night, for 
I ain’t got no union hours. 

“But Si says I don’t know whut a cinch 
I’se got, an’ dat makes me trust dat dem 
ladies whut’s gwine to git at de true in- 
wardness of a man’s mind will find out how 
he figgers hit out dat hit’s des play for a 
woman to wuk eighteen hours a day, an’ 
dat she orter be down on her knees thankin’ 
her husband for givin’ her dat sort of a job, 
instid of pesterin’ him to buy her a new hat, 
an’ thinkin’ dat maybe he might be real kind 
an’ give her a quarter to spend on herself. 

“Vassum,” goes on Sis Luellen, “dem 
ladies whut’s gwine to explore de whar- 
foreness an’ de wharases of de masculine 
mind sho is got a big job befo’ ’em.” 

“Well,” says I, “dere’s one thing dat 
always makes me believe dat men is got 
mo’ sense dan we women has.” 

“Whut’s dat?” axes Sis Luellen. 

“De way dey’s kept us fooled for all dese 
yeahs "bout bein’ so much smarter dan we 
is,’ spons I. 
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Above, the front view, 
and below, one of the 
wards in Hurley Hos- 
pital, Flint, Mich- 
igan. This thor- 
oughly up-to-date 
plant was given to 
the city by J. J. 
Hurley, has been 


Wherever five 

or ten thousand peo- 
ple make their homes, 
whether in a town or in 
town and country, there 
should be a_ well-equipped 
hospital, erected and main- 

tained at public expense, to 
which any member of the com- 
munity could, in time of need, go 
and receive good medical care at a 
price within his means. This hospital should 
be the center from which are disseminated 
the fundamental principles of good health and 





added to from time to 
time by popular sub- 
scription, is now op- 
erated by the city. and 
is supported by taxa- 
tion. Since its open- 
ing in 1908 over five 
thousand patients 
have been treated 















physical well- 
being. The commun- 
ity that has these will 
prosper; the community 
that pays no heed to the 
welfare of the individual has 
a load about its neck—a load 

that appears in almshouses, or- 
phan-asylums, and jails. The hos- 
pital would cost but little more than 
the jail, and it would be practically self- 
supporting—and a jail neveris. The movement for 
community hospitals has begun; why not organize 
a committee and start yours now? It will pay: 


The Community Hospital’ 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


EW things illustrate the growth of 

human kindness and altruism bet- 

ter than does the modern attitude 

toward sickness. Primitive man, 
when stricken with disease, crawled away 
into some sheltered place, preferably near 
a water-hole or a stream, to fight his own 
fight, to die or to recover, as the case might 
be. Incredible and horrifying as it now 
seems, if he didn’t do this of his own accord 
and was an inconsiderately long time in 
making up his mind whether to die or get 
well, he was carried forth to some such place 
by his kind relatives and left with a jar 
of water and a bowl of food. As a sick 
man was of no use to the tribe, why waste 
time or food upon him? 


Gradually, however, as man’s intelli- 
gence increased, he learned that recovery 
from even the most serious illnesses was 
at least twice as common as death, par- 
ticularly if the sufferer were occasionally 
given a little water and food. Not only 
was it discovered that the sick man was 
worth a little trouble in saving, but that 
he might be inclined to return the service 
when you yourself fell sick. And so a 
fairly systematic habit of caring for the 
sick grew up. This, however, was pretty 
largely limited to adults of both sexes, who 
would be immediately and obviously use- 
ful just as soon as they recovered. And 
even this limited conception of real human- 
ity toward the sick was purely personal 
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and familiar in its scope. People nursed, 
fed, and took care oi the members of their 
own families, of their own caste or relig- 
ious cult, and of their neighbors; but the con- 
ception of the necessity and the obligation 
for the community as a whole, or even 
groups of individuals, to join in caring for 
the sick was astonishingly late in making 
its appearance. 

It comes with something of a shock to 
every student of the history of medicine, 
particularly in its public aspects, to find 
how comparatively new and recent hospi- 
tals are in their origin and development. 
They are about the newest public institu- 
tions that we have, far newer than schools, 
courts, or orphan-asylums. 

And when they did appear they were 
curiously limited in scope. Only those were 
to be received in them who were utterly 
and obviously unable to take care of them- 
selves, and needed a little attention while 
dying. This, of course, intensified the 
pleasures of patronage and of condescen- 
sion on the part of their founders and sup- 
porters, but unfortunately gave the in- 
stitution as a whole a reputation from which 
it has not yet wholly recovered. Even 
to this day, among the vast majority of 
self-respecting poor, to go to the hospital 
is a public confession of poverty —and a 
warning to expect a funeral. Less than 
half a century ago, Browning termed the 
hospital, “‘The good house that helps the 
poor to die,”’ and ‘“‘to be sick enough to be 
taken to a hospital” is still a widespread 
synonym in the popular mind for a prob- 
ably fatal illness. 

No doubt from these two primitive 
notions was born the singular, but extreme- 
ly obstinate belief that, if you died in the 
hospital, you would be “ground up and 
made into medicine.” This deep-rooted 
distrust has, of recent years, been given 
a modern twist, to the effect that you are 
“experimented on’’ for the benefit of the 
well-to-do, or that vital organs of varying 
degrees of importance are abstracted from 
vour body, and old worn-out ones substi- 
tuted in their place. The organ most fre- 
quently transferred in this sleight-of-hand 
fashion is the “gizzard,” which naturally 
incapacitates you for the remainder of 
your earthly career, so that you never again 
are quite the same man you were before. 

It must be confessed that in the days be- 
fore Pasteur, Lister, and Koch, hospitals, 
though kindly meant and well conducted 
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for those days, deserved a considerable 
share of their ill-repute. Nothing was 
known of the réle of infection in surgery, 
or of the deadly dangers that surround 
dressing an infected wound. Not infre- 
quently hospitals became literally centers 
of infection, bogs of sepsis, which by infec- 
tion and gangrene sacrificed human life with 
one hand, almost as much as they saved 
it with the other. Lying-in hospitals, for 
instance, were one of the most dangerous 
places in a community for women to be 
confined in, on account of the dreadful 
“childbirth fever,” or puerperal septicemia. 
Indeed, although our surgical wards have 
shown a mortality rate after operation of 
less than five percent for nearly thirty 
years past, and our great obstetrical hospi- 
tals and wards now lose only a few mothers 
in the thousand by childbirth fever, the 
ghost of their old bad reputation lingers in 
the popular mind, and we still have to 
fight against a now unreasonable, but ex- 
ceedingly real and active dread and dis- 
trust of hospitals and hospital methods. 
The next step in hospital development 
was unexpected. Hospitals, though es- 
tablished and supported only for the bene- 
fit of the poor, soon after the birth of scien- 
tific medicine became so well organized, so 
ably staffed, so cleanly and efficiently con- 
ducted that they became attractive to the 
opposite end of the social scale, and private 
rooms began to be put in for the accommo- 
dation of the rich and well-to-do. Indeed, 
although many attempts have been made, 
some partially successful, to supply trans- 
itional grades between, most of our hospi- 
tals today are either for the poor alone, or 
three-fourths for the poor and one-fourth 
for the rich. The fees charged for private 
rooms are practically prohibitive for the 
salary-earning and working classes, which 
comprise at least sixty percent of an Ameri- 
can community, and eighty percent of a 
European. Two or three very careful 
studies of entire communities here in Amer- 
ica, made by social workers, have shown 
that the classes best supplied with medical 
attendance and nursing care are the abjectly 
poor at one end of the scale, and the rich 
at the other. Hence it appears that the 
great mass of the wage-earning and small- 
salaried classes, those who are the real 
back-bone of any community, are very 
poorly provided for. The percentages of 
those receiving adequate medical service 
and nursing attention in the three classes 
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run, among the very poor, seventy percent; mesa 
among the well-to-do, eighty-five 4 ea 
percent; among the wage-earn- 

ing and small-salaried classes, 
less than sixty percent. In short, 
the people who are not getting 
adequate and proper medical at- 
tendance and proper nursing 
care, either in public institu- 
tions or in their own homes, 
are the artisans, the mechan- 
ics, the farmers as a class, 


the clerks, miners, sailors, — a os a | 


fisher-men, factory-hands, ia acca sa greeeeh th Ta arene 


salespeople, stenographers, 

and the like; precisely the 
people, in fact, who are con- 
tributing more to the community 
in proportion to what they 
themselves receive than any f 
other group or class in it. 

There is urgent need of 
public cooperative 
action in order to 
bring within the 
reach of the great 
majority of us the 
advantages and 
benefits of modern 
medical and surgical 
care and atten- 


Washington 
County Hos- 
pital, Washing- 
ton, lowa, a thoroughly 
modern institution that puts 
proper medical attention 
within reach of all the mem- 
bers of that progressive farm- 
ing community 


dance. How are 
|} we going to go 
about this? 

First of all, by 
frankly recognizing 
that there shall not 
be the faintest 

taint or sugges- 

tion of charity 

about the move- 
ment; that it is a 
service which the com- 
munity is rendering to 
itself deliberately at its own 
expense, because, after fruit- 
less thousands of years of 
philosophy and religion, 
science, within forty years, 
has convinced us that we are 
just as keenly and properly 
interested in keeping our fel- 
lows and neighbors in health 
as we are in protecting our- 
selves. As the situation stands 
at present, the communities 
which are the most in need 
of skilled, up-to-date hos- 
pitals within easy reach of 
all, are not our great cities, 
but our smali towns and our 
country districts. It is not 
in the least a question of 
re ability or inability to provide 
It is little short of criminal not to surround the prospective mother with every and pay for these conveniences. 


care and precaution. Fairfield, Iowa. has gone far in fulfilling its obligation 


to its mothers by providing a maternity operating-room in its public hospital It. is simply the failure to 
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recognize their benefit and that it is the 
undoubted right of every member of the 
community to have, at the community’s 
expense, protection against disease as well 
as the best, kindest, and most skilful care, 
whenever sickness comes. This is every- 
where true, both as a matter of humanity 
and because every individual who is kept 
strong and efficient, or who is quickly re- 
stored to health when ill, will more than 
pay back the expense incurred in his behalf. 

“But,” says some one at once, “is there 
any place as comfortable and as healthful 
for a sick man as his own home; or any 
nursing as devoted and as careful as that of 
his wife, his daughters, his mother, or his 
sister?”’ Fifty years ago we should have 
lacked a reply to this question; even thirty 
years ago we should have been somewhat 
in doubt as to the answer. Today, we 
have not the slightest hesitation in declar- 
ing that the only place where certain classes 
of diseases and mishaps can be adequately 
and efficiently cared for is in a high-class, 
well-conducted, modern hospital. In other 
words, no father of a family can feel that 
he has done everything possible for the life 
and health of his loved ones, unless he has 
been able to give them hospital care at the 
time when that was necessary. 

In surgical diseases, this hard'y needs 
any argument. As a place for the sick, the 
modern hospital, with its tiled-floor operat- 
ing-room, its enameled walls, its perfect 
lighting and heating, its equipment for 
sterilizing instruments and dressings, its 
trained staff of nurses, its choice of special- 
ists, which makes it possible for each partic- 
ular case to be treated by the man who has 
the highest degree of skill and experience 
in that particular field, its superb system 
oi preparation for the operation, and skil- 
ful care and dressing afterward, is as much 
superior to the very best private house as 
an electric range is to a camp-fire for cook- 
ing purposes. It is not too much to say 
that, for surgical emergencies, diseases, 
and accidents alone, there should be a free 
and accessible hospital for at least every 
three to four thousand of our population, 
and that no community can call itself 
properly prepared to deal with disease— 
call itself medically civilized, in fact— 
which has not a hospital within easy access 
of at least seventy-five percent of its homes. 

But the benefits, the absolute necessity, 
of a hospital are by no means confined 
to surgery or conditions generally regarded 


as surgical, even though we include under 
surgery such things as the mere dressing 
of wounds, setting of fractures, reducing 
of dislocations, and the like. The more 
serious of such cases as these would have 
at least twenty percent better chances for 
permanent recovery and would get bet- 
ter in less than half the time, if they could 
have their first treatment in a hospital. 

Surgeons are beginning to have scruples 
about treating cases of fracture without the 
assistance of an X-ray picture. And it 
would be safe to say that any community 
would be abundantly repaid, in straighter 
and more useful limbs, in quicker recoveries, 
and fewer bad results and complications, 
for the expense and trouble of having every 
case of fracture, no matter whether simple 
or complicated, cared for in a hospital. 
In addition to the combined abilities of the 
entire staff, the facilities for X-ray pic- 
tures, and for the skilful fitting of properly 
molded splints and bandages, the assort- 
ment of fracture-beds, fracture-rests, 
weights, pulleys, and extension-apparatus 
for keeping a set-limb in proper position, 
and the nursing skill to keep the patient 
comfortable and well-cared for, all give the 
modern hospital-treatment of fractures at 
least thirty to forty percent advantage 
over all but the most skilful and regardless- 
of-expense methods of home-treatment. 

In the realm of medicine or ordinary 
internal diseases, the hospital is coming 
to play an almost equally valuable and 
indispensable part at certain times. For 
instance, there is a rapidly growing con- 
viction that childbirth, while in one sense 
a natural and healthful process, should 
really be treated as a surgical emergency; 
certainly it should be attended with all the 
scrupulous skill and care and antiseptic 
precautions with which the most serious 
and delicate surgical operation can be sur- 
rounded. There is a steadily growing 
tendency and preference among the more 
intelligent women of every class to go into 
a well-kept private hospital, or, failing this, 
even a public one, for the period of their 
confinement. During this period the risks 
from infection are often greater than those of 
a surgical operation. The loss of blood is 
far more serious, and the pain is at least 
as great. So, almost every consideration 
which urges the advantages of the hospital 
in surgical operations, will apply with equal 
force to child-birth. 

This is particularly true of recent years, 
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to be superbly indifferent to 
what they term the trivial 
and temporary pains of 
child-birth, and to be- 
lieve that, on the 
whole, a reason- 
able amount of 
suffering is 
rather a good 
thing for a 
woman. At all 
events, it would 
be safe to say 
that bothin this 
country and in 
Europe 
an anes- 
thetic is 
not admin- 
istered to a “ 
woman in labor 
half as often and as 
freely as it should be. 














St Margaret 3 
Hospital. at Spring 

Valley, Illinois. An insti- 
tution of this kind, where 
highly efficient medical 
care may be had at low 
cost. should be within reach 
of every American citizen 










since women have been 
gradually learning to 
assert their right to be 
protected, not merely from 
the risks and dangers of 
childbirth, but from 

its agony and suffer-  yiet home aursing 

ing as well. Ever becomes more efficient than it is now, the place 
since the introduction fF ¢very person who is seriously ill is in a hospital 
of the wondrous twin 
boon of chloroform 
and ether, it has been 
possible to take off the 
most agonizing edge, 
to relieve the mother 

in labor from the most 
violent and unbear- 
able part of her pain. 
But it must be frankly 
confessed that, owing 
perhaps to the basal 
fact that it is the 
women and not the 
men who have to 
bear the children, this 
blessed relief and pre- 
tection has not been 
availed of toanything like 
the extent to which it might 
and, indeed, ought to have been. ' 1? 

A very considerable number af Shwe Comety Herein o Rentals legs, Bessey orae copes need 
physicians to-day are inclined the bill if necessary 
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One of the greatest obstacles, however, 
to the proper administration of anesthetics 
in-adequate amounts in labor (which is 
really a question of time and the frequent 
administrations of small amounts rather 
than of an increased quantity) is that it is a 
delicate and somewhat risky performance, 
requiring either the services of a nurse 
who has had special training and skill in 
anesthetization or else the almost continu- 
ous presence of the doctor himself. This 
would frequently mean that a doctor’s 
entire day and night would be occupied 
by a single patient, to the exclusion of all 
his other cases, so that, practically, this 
kind of attention—and it is the kind to 
which every woman who risks her life for 
the benefit of the race is entitled—is almost 
impossible, except in a hospital or under 
hospital conditions. If modern hospitals 
were universally supplied with proper rooms, 
aseptic birth-chambers, a corps of skilled 
trained nurses, practised in the adminis- 
tration of anesthetics, it would make very 
little difference what anesthetic was used, 
whether ether, chloroform, or the narcotic 
of the Twilight Sleep. 

Whatever may be the final truth as to 
the risks and dangers of the new proc- 
ess—and there can be no question that 
they are very considerable—one thing is 
certain, and that is, that all the blissful, 
pain-free, and rapid-recovery results which 
have been claimed for it at its best could 
be paralleled by a similarly prolonged and 
skilful administration of ether or chloro- 
form. The very widespread public inter- 
est in and agitation in favor of the Démmer- 
schlaf will result finally in good, if it will 
only induce doctors and nurses to recognize 
that every mother in childbirth has as 
absolute a right to complete protection 
from every pang of preventable pain, so 
far as this protection does not actually 
endanger her own safety or that of her child, 
as to mere protection from surgical or infec- 
tional mishap. With a hospital in every 
county and in ev ery town of more than two 
thousand inhabitants, maternity might be 
robbed of half its terrors, even though the 
Twilight Sleep drug should not fulfil the rosy 
prophecies and claims that are made for it. 

Another element of marked utility and 
protection secured by the community 
hospital is in the handling of infectious 
No argument is needed to show 





diseases. 
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the great advantage of a convenient and 
accessible hospital, where cases of the acute 
infections, particularly of children, such as 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, mumps, 
and so on, can be promptly taken, and per- 
fection of nursing attention and removal of 
all danger of further spread of the disease 
can be insured. It is no longer necessary 
to have a separate ward or group of wards 
for each of the different acute infections. 
One single pavilion or detached ward of 
from five to ten beds would accommodate 
all kinds of contagious diseases for a com- 
munity of, say, three to four thousand peo- 
ple. By isolating each patient in a glass- 
walled cubicle and by enforcing the strict- 
est attention to antiseptic precautions, all 
infections, with the possible exception of 
smallpox, can be handled in the same 
ward without danger of cross-infection. 

There would be no barrier at all to the 
construction and support of such hospitals 
on the ground of expense. First of all, 
the community is abundantly able to afford 
such a hospital; indeed, is already paying 
considerably more for medical services and 
hospital care than such an institution would 
cost, to say nothing of the huge sums 
squandered on patent medicines and cure- 
alls of many sorts. Second, any invest- 
ment which would pay per annum what 
this one would, in suffering and sickness 
prevented, and in time, strength, and work- 
ing-power saved for the use of the commun- 
ity, can command all the capital that would 
be required. How easily met the expense 
would be can be seen from the experience 
of two of our great state universities, 
Michigan and California, each of which has 
a community hospital for its student- 
body of about five thousand individuals. 
A hospital of some twenty-five beds 1s pro- 
vided, with a staff of seven physicians, 
two ot them being women, and fifteen to 
twenty nurses. Every student entering 
the university is given a thorough physical 
examination and is advised as to how best 
to adapt himself to college life and how to 
conduct his studies, his exercise, and _ his 
diet. If medical attention is required, 
it is free at the dispensary, which is open 
daily; and if the student is seriously ill, he 
is entitled to practically free hospital care. 
And the whole institution with all its ad- 
vantages is supported upon a fee of about 
six dollars per annum for each student! 


The Field That Was Ripe, a story by Marietta Stockard that supplements this article, 
will appear in the July issue. 


Dr. Hutchinson’s next article, The Community Care of Children, will also appear in July. 
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If the number of letters received from our readers is any indication, ‘‘Felix O’Day” is one 
of the best stories ever printed in this magazine; its author’s judgment in ranking it next to his 
‘*Peter’”? has been confirmed by the hundreds of thousands who have followed Sir Felix in his 
search for Lady Barbara. Its success as a serial has been so pronounced that we were planning 
to secure another story by Mr. Smith, when the papers of April 8th announced his death in New 
York the night before. His achievements, as builder, artist, author, are too well known to 
require capitulation here; nor is it news to add that in him the world has lost one of its few 
master story-tellers. The printers were working on these pages when he died; here is the final instal- 
ment of the last complete novel by the man who created several of the best known charac- 


ters in American fiction— Peter, Oliver Horn, Caleb West, Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 


Chapter XXI 


HEN Martha, on her return 
from Stephen’s, had climbed 
the dimly lighted stairs lead- 
ing to her apartment, she came 

bump against a thick-set man, in brown 
clothes and derby hat, seated on the top 
step. He had interviewed the faded old 
wreck who served as janitress and, learning 
that Mrs. Munger would be back any min- 
ute, had taken this method of being within 
touching distance when the good woman 
unlocked her door. She might, he thought, 
decide to leave him outside while she got in 
her fine work of hiding the thing he had 
climbed up three flights of stairs to find. In 
that case, a twist of his foot between the 
door and the jamb would block the game. 

“Are you the man who has been w aiting 
for me?”’ she exclaimed, as the detective’s 
big frame became discernible under the 
faint rays from the “Paul Pry” skylight. 

“Yes, if you are the woman who is living 
with Mrs. Stanton.” He had risen to his 
feet and had moved toward the door. 

“T’m Mrs. Munger, if that’s who you are 
looking for, and we live together. She’s not 
back yet, so the woman down-stairs has just 
told me. Are you from Rosenthal’s?”’ 

“Tam.” He had edged nearer, his fingers 
within reach of the knob, his lids narrowing 
as he studied her face and movements. 

“Did they find the lace—the mantilla?” 

“Not as I heard,” he answered, noting 
her anxiety. ‘“That’s what brought me 
down. I thought maybe you might know 
something about it.” 





“Didn’t find it?” she sighed. “No, I 
knew they wouldn’t. She was sure she had 
taken it up night before last, but I knew she 
hadn’t. Where’s my key2—Oh, yes—stand 
back and get out of my light so I can find 
the keyhole. It’s dark enough as it is. 
That’s right. Now come inside. You can 
wait for her better in here than out on these 
steps. Look, will you! There’s her coffee 
just as she left it. She hasn’t had a crum to 
eat today. Do you want to see her about 
the rest of the work? It’s in the box there.” 

Pickert, with a swift, comprehensive 
glance, summed up the apartment and its 
contents: the little table by the window 
with Lady Barbara’s work-basket, the small 
stove and pine table, set out with the 
breakfast things, the cheap chairs, the 
dresser with its array of china, and the two 
bedrooms opening out of the modest inte- 
rior. Its cleanliness and order impressed 
him; so did Martha’s unexpected frank- 
ness. If she knew anything of the theft, 
she was an adept at putting up a bluff. 

“When do you expect Mrs. Stanton 
back?” he began, in an offhand way, 
stretching his shoulders as if the long wait 
on the stairs had stiffened his joints. 
“That’s her name, ain’t it?” 

“T expected to find her here,” she an- 
swered, ignoring his inquiry as to Lady 
Barbara’s identity. ‘“‘ They are keeping her, 
no doubt, on some new work. She hasn’t 
had any breakfast, and now it’s long past 
lunch-time. And they didn’t find the piece 
of lace? That’s bad! Poor child, she was 
near crazy when she found it was gone!” 

Pickert had missed no one of the different 
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expressions of anxiety and tenderness that 
had crossed her placid face. ‘* No—it hadn’t 
turned up when I left,” he replied, adding, 
with another stretch, quite as a matter of 
course, ‘‘She had it all right, didn’t she?” 

“Had it! Why, she’s been nearly a week 
on it. I helped her all I could, but her eyes 
gave out.” 

“Then you would know it again if you 
saw it?” Thestretch wascut short this time. 

‘Of course I’d know it—didn’t I tell you 
I helped her fix it?”’ 

The detective turned suddenly and rasped 
out, “And if one, or both of you, pawned 
it somewhere round here, you could remem- 
ber that, too, couldn’t you?”’ 

Martha drew back, her gentle eyes flash- 
ing: “ Pawned it! What do you mean?” 

The detective lunged toward her. ‘Just 
what I say. Now don’t get on your ear, 
Mrs. Munger.” He was the thorough bully 
now. “It won’t cut any ice with me or with 
Mr. Mangan. It didn’t this morning or he 
wouldn’t have sent me down here. We 
want that mantilla and we got to have it. 
If we don’t there'll be trouble. If you know 
anything about it, now’s the time to say so. 
The woman you call Mrs. Stanton got all 
balled up this morning, and couldn’t say 
what she did with it. They all do that—we 
get half a dozen of ’°em every week. She’s 
pawned it all right—what I want tu know 
is where. Rosenthal’s in a hole if we don’t 
get it. If you’ve spent the money, I’ve got 
a roll right here.” And he tapped his 
pocket. “No questions asked, remember! 
All I want is the mantilla, and if it don’t 
come she’ll be in the Tombs and you'll go 
with her.” 

Martha turned squarely upon him, was 
about to speak, changed her mind, and 
drawing up a chair, settled down upon it. 

‘“You’re a nice young man, you are!”’ she 
exclaimed scornfully. ‘A very nice young 
man! And you think that poor child is a 
thief, do you? Do you know who she is and 
what’s she’s suffered? If I could tell you, 
you'd never get over it, you’d be that 
ashamed!” 

She was not afraid of him; her army hos- 
plal experience had thrown her with too 
many kinds of men. What filled her with 
alarm was his reference to Lady Barbara. 
But for this uncertainty, and the possible 
consequences of such a procedure, she would 
have thrown open her door and ordered him 
out as she had done Dalton. Then, seeing 
that Pickert still maintained his attitude— 
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that of a pointer with the bird in the line of 
his nose—she added testily: “Don’t stand 
there staring at me. Take a chair where I 
can talk to you better. You get on my 
nerves. It’s pawned, is it? Yes. I believe 
you, and I know who pawned it. Dalton’s 
got it—that’s who. I thought so last night 
—now I’m sure of it.””. She was on her feet 
now, tearing at her bonnet-string as if for 
more air. ‘He sneaked it out of that box 
on the floor beside you, when she was hiding 
from him in her bedroom.” 

Pickert retreated slightly at the new 
development; then asked sharply: ‘ Dal- 
ton! Who’s Dalton?” 

“The meanest cur that ever walked the 
earth—that’s who he is. He’s almost killed 
my poor lady, and now she must go to jail 
to please him. Not if I’m alive, she won’t. 
He stole that mantilla! I’m just as sure 
of it as I am that my name is Munger!” 

Pickert’s high tension relaxed. If this 
new clue had to be followed, it could best 
be followed with the aid of this woman, who 
evidently hated the man she denounced. 
She would be of assistance, too, in identify- 
ing both the lace and the thief—and he had 
seen neither the one nor the other yet. So 
it was the same old game, was it?—with a 
man at the bottom of the deal! 

“Do you know the pawn-shops around 
here?”’ he asked, suddenly confidential. 

‘““Not one of them, and don’t want to,’ 
came the contemptuous reply. ‘‘When I 
get as low down as that I’ve got a brother to 
help me. He'll be up here himself tonight 
and will tell you so.” 

Pickert, who had been standing over her, 
his hat tilted back from his forehead, now 
moved toward a seat. 

“What makes you think this i:an you 
call Dalton stole it?” he asked, drawing a 
chair out from the table. 

“Come over here before you sit down, and 
I'll tell you,” she exclaimed, peremptorily. 
“Now take a look at that box. Watch me 
lift the lid, and see what you find;” and she 
enacted the little pantomime of the morning. 

The detective stroked his chin with his 
forefinger. He was more interested in 
Martha’s talk about Dalton than he was in 
the contents of the box. ‘And you want 
to get him, don’t you?” he asked slyly. 

“Me get him! I wouldn’t cross the street 
to get him. I wouldn’t touch him with a 
pair of tongs. What I want is for him to 
keep out of here—I told him that last 
night.” 
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“Well, then, tell me what he looks like so 
I can get him.” 

“Like anybody else until you get the 
hang-dog droop in his eyes, as if he was afraid 
people would ask him some question he 
couldn’t answer.” 

“One of the slick kind?” 

“Yes, but he’s been a gentleman—before 
he got down to be a dog,” replied Martha. 

‘“‘Smooth-shaven—well dressed?”’ 

“Yes—no beard nor mustache on him. 
I couldn’t see his clothes. His big cape-coat, 
buttoned up to his chin, hid them and his 
face, too. He wore a slouch hat with the 
brim pulled down, when he went out.” 

‘And you say he’s been living off of Mrs. 
Stanton since—” 

“No, I didn’t say it. I said he was a cur 
and that she wouldn’t go to jail to please 
him—that’s what I said. Now, young man, 
if you’re through, Iam. I’ve got to get my 
work done.”’ 

Pickert tilted his hat to the other side of 
his bullet head, felt in his side pocket for a 
cigar, bit off the end, and spat the crums 
of tobacco from his lips. 

“You could put me on to the mantilla, 
couldn't you?—spot it for me once I come 
across it?”’ 

‘Of course I could, the minute I clapped 
my eves on it.” 

“Tt’s a kind of lace shawl, ain’t it?” 

“Ves. All black—a big one 
with a frill around it and a 
tear in one side 
that’s what she 
was mending. A 
good piece, ] 
should think, 
because it was 
so fine and 
silky. Youcould 
squash it up in 
one hand, it was 
that soft. That’s 
why she took 
such care of it, 
putting it back 
in that box 
every night to 
keep the dust 
out of it.” 

“Well, what’s 
the matter with 
your coming 


along withme?”’ The detective turned suddenly upon Marthaand rasped out, “If one, or 









“To one or two pawn-shops around here.” 

“Well, I’m not going with you. If I go 
anywhere it will be up to Rosenthal’s. I’m 
getting worried. It’s after three o’clock 
now. She’s got no money to get anything 
toeat. She’ll come home dead beat out, if 
she’s been hungry all this time.” 

“Well, it’s right on the way,” he urged. 
“We'll take in a few of the small shops, and 
then we'll keep on up. There are two on 
Second Avenue, and then there’s Blobbs’, 
one of the biggest around here. The old 
woman gets a lot of that kind of stuff, and 
she’ll open up when she finds out who wants 
to know. I’ve done business with her— 
where does this fellow, Dalton, live?” 

“Up on the East Side.” 

“Well, then, we are all right. He will 
make for some fence where he is not known. 
Come along.” 

Martha, her mind intent on her charge, 
reconsidered her decision, retied her bonnet- 
strings, examined the fire to see that it was 
all right, added a shovelful of coal, and, with 
Pickert at her heels, groped her way down 
the dingy stairs, her fingers following the 
hand-rail, stopping in the front hall to 
instruct the janitress to tell Mrs. Stanton, 
when she came in, that she had gone to 
Rosenthal’s, and not to leave the apartment 
again, as Mr. Carlin was coming to 

see her. 
When they reached the 
corner of the next block, 
Pickert halted out- 
side a small loan- 
office, told her to 
wait, and disap- 
peared inside, 
only to emerge 
five minutes 
later and con- 
tinue his walk 
with her up- 
town. The per- 
formance was 
repeated twice, 
his last stop be- 
ing in front of 
a sign notifying 
the indigent 
and the guilty 
that one,Blobbs, 
bought, sold, 
and exchanged 
Various ar- 


“Where are both of you, pawned the mantilla somewhere, you could remem- ticles ot 


you goi nee”? ber that. couldn't you?” 


He was the thorough bully now 


wearing-apparel. 
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Martha eyed the cluster of balls sus- 
pended above the door and occupied herself 
with a cursory examination of the contents 
of the front window, to none of which, she 
said to herself, would she have given house- 
room had the choice of the whole collection 
been offered her. She was about to march 
into the shop and end the protracted inter- 
view when Pickert flung himself out. 

‘Tm on—got him down to a fine point! 
Listen—see if I’ve got this right! He wore 
a black cape-cloak buttoned up close— 
that’s what you told me, wasn’t it? And 
a kind of a siouch hat? Been an up-town 
swell before he got down and out? That 
kind of a man, ain’t he? Smooth-shaven, 
with a droop in his eye—speaks like a for- 
eigner—English. Somethin’ doin’!—Do you 
know a man named Kling who keeps an 
old-furniture-store up on Fourth Avenue?” 

“No, I don’t know Kling, and I don’t 
want to know him. It will be dark, and 
Rosenthal’s ’Il be shut up if I keep up this 
foolishness, and I’m going to find my mis- 
tress. If you can’t find Dalton, I will, when 
my brother Stephen comes. Now you go 
your way and I'll go mine.” 

They separated at the next corner, she 
stepping into a car, he hurrying up Third 
Avenue and crossing Twenty-sixth Street 
at an angle, hurrying along toward Kling’s. 
He was through with the old woman—in 
fact, he preferred to leave her behind. She 
was English, and so was Dalton, and so, for 
that matter, was another who, Blobbs had 
told him, had ‘* blown in” at Kling’s about 
a year ago from nobody knew where. 
They’d all help one another—these English. 
No, he’d go alone. 

When he reached Otto’s window he 
slowed down, pulled himself together, and 
strolled into the store with the air of a man 
who wanted some one to help him make up 
his mind what to buy. The holiday crowd 
had thinned for the moment, and only a 
few men and women were wandering about 
the store examining the several articles. 
Otto was in tow of a stout lady in furs, 
who had changed her mind half a dozen 
times in the hour and would change it again 
when she returned with her husband. 

“Vich she vont do,” he chuckled to 
Pickert, “and I bet you she never come 
back. Dot’s de funny ting about some 
vimmins ven dey vant to talk it over vid der 
husbands, and de men ven dey vant to see 
der vives. Den you might as vell lock up 
de shop—ain’t dot so? Vat is it you vant 
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Dot is a Chippendale 


”) 


—one of dem tables? 
—you can see de legs and de top. 
“Yes, I see ’em,”’ replied the detective, 


scanning the circumference of Otto’s fat 
body. “But I’m not buying any tables 
today, I’m on another lead—that is, if I’ve 


got it right and your name is Kling. 3 


“Ves, you got it right,” answered Otto; 
“dot’s my name. Vat is it you vant?” 

“And you own this store?” 

“And I own dis store. Didn’t you see de 
sign ven you come in?”’?, The man’s manner 
and cock-sure air were beginning to nettle 
him. 


“T might, and then again, I mightn’t,” 


Pickert retorted, relaxing into his usual 
swaggering tone. ‘I’m not looking for 


signs. I’m looking for a piece of lace, a 
mantilla they call it, that disappeared a 
few days ago from Rosenthal’s up here on 
Third Avenue—a kind of shawl with a frill 
around it—and I thought you might have 
run across it.”’ 

Otto looked at him over the tops of his 
glasses, his anger increasing as he noticed 
the man’s scowl of suspicion. “Oh, dot’s it, 
is it? You tink I am a fence, eh?”’ 

The detective grinned derisively. 
bought a piece of lace, didn’t you?” 

‘I buy a dozen pieces maybe—vot’s dot 
your business?” 

““My business will come later—what I 
want to know is whether you’ve got a piece 
with a hole in it—black, soft, and squashy—- 
with a frill—a flounce, they call it—and I 
want to tell you right here that it will be a 
good deal better for you if you keep a decent 
tongue in your head and stop putting on 
lugs. It’s business with me. 

Masie had crept up and stood listening, 
wondering at the stranger’s rough way of 
talking. So had the tramp whom Kitty had 
loaned to Otto for a few hours to help move 
some of the heavier furniture. He seemed 
to be especially interested in what was tak- 
ing place, for he kept edging up the closer, 
dusting the Colonial sideboard close to 
which Kling and the man were standing, his 
ears stretched to their utmost, so as to miss 
no word of the interview. 

“Vell, if it’s business, and you don’t mean 
nodding, dot’s anudder ting,” replied Kling, 
in a milder tone; “maybe den I tell you. 
Run avay, Masie, I got someting private to 
say. Dot’s right. You go talk to Mrs. 
Gossburger. Yes,” he added, as the child 
disappeared, “I did buy a big lace shawl 
like dot.” 


“You 





Pickert’s grin covered half his face. He 
could get along now without a search- 
warrant. ‘And have you got it now?” 

“Ves, I got it now.” 

The grin broadened—the triumphant 
grin of a boy when he hears the click of a 
trap and knows the quarry is inside. 

**Can I see it?” 

“No, you can’t see it.””, The man’s cool 
persistency again irritated him. ‘I buy 
dot for a present and I[— Look here vunce! 
Vat you come in here for an’ ask dose ques- 
tions? I never see you before. Dis is my 
busy time. Now you put your- 
selluf outside my place.”’ 

The detective made a 
step forward, turned his 
back on the rest of the 
shop, unbuttoned his 
outer coat, lifted 
the lapel of the 
inner one, and 
uncovered his 
shiela. 

‘Come 
across,’’ he 
said, in low, 
cutting tones, 
“and don’t 
get gay. I’m 
not after 
you—but 
you gotter 
help, see! I’ve 
traced this 
mantilla down to 
this shop. Now cough 
itup! If you’ve bought 
it on the level, I’ve got 
a roll here will square 
it up with you.” 

Otto gave a muffled 
whistle. ‘‘Den dot fellow vas a tief, vas 
he? He didn’t look like it, for sure. Vell 
—vell—vell—dot’s funny! Vy, I vouldn’t 
have thought dot. Looked like a quiet 
man, and 

“You remember the man then?” inter- 
rupted the detective, following up his ad- 
vantage. 

“Oh, ves. I don’t forgot him. Vore a 
buttoned up coat—high up to his chin—’ 

“And a slouch hat?” prompted Pickert. 

“Yes, vun of dose soft hats,’ confirmed 


Otto, “for I tink de light hurt his eves ven 
he come close up to my desk ven I pay 
him de money.” 

“And had a sort of a catch-look, a kind 
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it's stolen goods.” he said, 

“somebody more as you 
must tell me. 
you have got a awful cheek 
to come in here and say dot!" 
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of a slant, in his eye, didn’t he?” supple- 
mented Pickert. “*He was smooth-shaven 
and—on the whole—rather decent-looking 
chap, just getting on his uppers and not 
quite. Ain’t that it?” 

“Yes, maybe, I don’t recklemember 
everyting about him. Vell—vell—ain’t dot 
funny? But he vasn’t a dead-beat—no, I 
don’t tink so. An’ he stole it? You vud 
never tink dot to see him. I got it in my 
little office behind dot partition in a drawer. 
You come along. Tomorrow is New 
Year’s”’—here he glanced up the stairs to 
be sure that Masie was out of 
hearing —‘‘and I bought 
dat lace for a present 

for my little girl vat 
you saw joost 
now—she loves 
dem old _ tings. 
She has got 
more as a 

vardrobe 
full of 
dem. Vait 
, till I untie 
it. Look! 


RES Ain't dot a 
good = vun? 
And all I pay 


for it vas tventy 
tollars.” 

The detective 
ened the folds, shook 
out the flounce, held 
it up to the light, and 
ran his thumb through 
the tear in the mesh. 

‘‘Of course dere’s 
a hole—I buy him 
cheaper for dot hole— 
my little Beesving like 
it better for dot. If it vas new she 
vouldn’t have it.” 

Pickert was now caressing the soft lace, 
his satisfaction complete. “A dead give- 
away,” he said at last. ‘*Much obliged. 
I'll take it along,” and he began rolling it up. 

“Vou take it—vat?” exclaimed Otto. 

“Well, of course, it’s stolen goods.” 

Kling leaned over and caught it from his 
hand. ‘If it’s stolen goods, somebody more 
as you must come in and tell me dot. By 
Jeminy, you have got a awful cheek to come 
in here and tell me dot! Ven I buy, I buy, 
and it is mine to keep. Ven I sell, I sell, 
and dot’s nobedy’s business.” 

Pickert bit his lip. His bluff had failed. 


loos- 
Kling 
caught the 
mantilla from the 
detectives hands. “If 





By Jeminy, 
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Better try something easier, if Rosenthal’s 
customer, who owned the lace, was to re- 
gain possession before the New Year set in. 

“Well, then, sell it to me,” he snarled. 

“No, I don’t sell it to you. Not if you 
give me tventy times tventy tollars. And 
now you get out of here so kvick as you can 
—or me and dot man over by dot side- 
board and two more down-stairs vill trow 
you out! I don’t care a tam how big a 
brass ting you got on your coat. So you 
dake it along vid you? Vell, you have 
got a cheek!” 

Pickert’s under lip curled in contempt. 
He had only to step to the door and blow a 
whistle, were a row to begin. But that 
would neither help him to trail the thief 
nor to secure the mantilla. 

“Now see here, Mr. Kling,” he said, 
fingering the lapel of Otto’s coat, “I’ve 
treated you white, now you treat me 
white. You make me tired with your hot 
air, and it don’t go—see, not with me!— 
and now I'll put it to you straight. Will 
you sell me that mantilla? Here’s the 
money.” And he pulled out a roll of bills. 

Otto was now thoroughly angry. ‘‘No!” 
he shouted, moving toward his office-door. 

“Will you help put me on to the man who 
sold it to you?” 

“No!” roared Kling again, his Dutch 
blood at boiling-point. “I put you on nod- 
ding—dot’s your bis’ness, dis puttin’ on, not 
mine.” He had walked out of the office and 
was beckoning to the tramp. ‘Here, you! 
You go down-stairs and tell Hans to come 
up kvick—right avay.”’ 

The tramp slouched up—a sidling move- 
ment, led by his shoulder, his feet following. 

“Maybe, boss, I kin help, if you don’t 
mind my buttin’ in.” He had listened to 
the whole conversation and knew exactly 
what would happen if he carried out Kling’s 
order. He had seen too many mix-ups in 
his time—most of them through resisting 
an officer in the discharge of his duty. 
Kling, the first thing he knew, would be 
wearing a pair of handcuffs, and he himself 
might lose his job. 

He addressed the detective: “T saw the 
guy when he come in, and IT saw him when 
he went out. Mr. O’Day saw him, too, but 
he’d skipped afore he got on to his mug. 
He'll tell ye same as me.” 

The detective canted his head, looked 
the tramp over from his shoes to his un- 
kempt head, and turned suddenly to Kling. 
“Who’s Mr. O’Day?” he snapped. 


“He’s my clerk,” growled Otto, his de- 
termination to get rid of the man checked 
by this new turn in the situation. 

“Can I see him?”’ 

“No, you can’t see him, because he’s 
gone out vid Kitty Cleary. He'll be back 
maybe in an hour—maybe he don’t come 
back at all. He don’t know node ding about 
dis bis’ness, and nobody don’t let him know 
nodding about it until tomorrow. Den my 
little Beesving know de first. Half de fun 
is in de surprise.”’ 

The detective at once lost interest in 
Kling, and turned to the tramp again—the 
two moving out of Otto’s hearing. A new 
and fresh scent had crossed the trail—one 
it might be wise to follow. 

“You work here?” he asked. He had 
taken his measure in a glance and was ready 
to use him. 

“No, I work in Kitty Cleary’s express 
office,’ grunted the tramp. “Mr. O’Day 
wanted me to come over and help for New 
Year's.” 

“What’s he got to do with you?”’ 

“He got me my job.” 

“He’s an Englishman, ain’t he?” 

“Ves, and the best ever.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,” sneered the detec- 
tive. ‘Been working here a year and knows 
the ropes. So you saw the man come in, and 
O'Day, the clerk, saw him go out, did he? 
And O’Day sent for you to stay around in 
case any questions were asked. Is that it?” 

The tramp’s chin went up. “No, that 
ain’t it! I know who pinched the stuff— 
knowed him for months. Know his name, 
just as well as I know yours. I got on to 
you soon as you come in.” 

The detective shot a quick glance at the 
speaker. “Me?” he returned quietly. 

“Yes Your name is Pickert—one 
of your names—you’ ve got half a dozen. 
And the guy’s name is Stanton. He hangs 
out at the Bowdoin House, and when he 
ain’t there he’s playin’ pool at Steve Lip- 
ton’s where I used to work. Are you on?” 

The detective betrayed no surprise, 
either over the mention of his own name 
or that of Stanton. If the tramp’s story 
were true, he would have the bracelets on the 
thief before morning. He decided, however, 
to try the old game first. 

‘It may be worth something to you if 
you can make good,” he said, with a con- 
fidential shrug of his near shoulder. 

The tramp threw up his hand with a ges- 
ture of disgust. ‘‘ Nothin’ doin’! You can 
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* Why not for- 
give your wife 
for this?” asked 
Mrs. Cleary. 
“Tt is kinder for 
me to stay away, 
answer. Kitty squared her- 
self. “Oh. God. Don't say 
it! If ever she wanted a friend 
it’s now,” she cried 


was his 


‘em. I 


keep your plunks. I don’t want 
know you fellers—I got onto your curves 
when I was on my uppers. When you can’t 
get your nippers on the right man, you slip 
‘em on the first galoot you catch, and I want 
to tell ye right here that you can’t mix Mr. 
O’Day in this business, for he don’t know 
nothin’ about it, nor anything else that’s 
crooked. I'll get this man Stanton for you, 
if the boss will let me out for an hour. Shall 
IT ask him?” 

Pickert examined his finger-nails for a 
moment—one especially seemed in need of 
immediate repairs—his mind all the while 
in deep thought. The tramp might help or 
he might not. He evidently knew him, and 
it was possible that he also knew Stanton, 
the name borne by the woman charged with 
the theft; or the whole yarn might be a 
ruse to give the real thief a tip, and thus 
block everything. 

“No, you stay here,” 
get him.”’ 

He retraced his steps toward the office, 
the tramp following, and called, impu- 
dently, “I say, Mr. Kling!” 

Otto lifted his head. He had locked up 
the mantilla and had the key in his pocket. 


he decided. “T'll 
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For him the incident 
was closed. 

“Vell?” replied Otto 
dryly. 

“Git wise and sur- 
prise that little girl of 
yours with something 
else—she’ll never wear 

that mantilla. And, 

say, does this 
man work over 
at Cleary’s 
Express?” 

‘“*He does. 

Vy?” 

“Oh, noth- 
ing. I may 
want him 
later. So- 
long,” and he 

strode out of 
the store. 


Chapter XXII 


# 


HE short win- 
ter’s day had 
run its course, 
and a soft aimless snow was 
falling—each flake a lazy feather careless 
of its fate. The store windows were ablaze, 
and many of the houses on both sides of 
“The Avenue” were alive with newly lighted 
gas-jets, the street-lamps shedding their light 
over a broad highway blocked with slipping 
teams, their carts crammed with holiday 
freight. 

A spirit of comradery, good-fellowship. 
and unrestrained joyousness was every- 
where. When a team was stalled men put 
their shoulders to the wheels; when a horse 
slipped and fell a dozen other drivers 
helped the one get his animal to its feet. 
Snowballs, thrown in good humor and re- 
ceived with a laugh, filled the air. New 
York was getting ready to celebrate the 
night before New Year’s Day, the maddest 
night of all the year in old Manhattan, 
when groups of merrymakers, carrying tin 
horns and jingling cow-bells, crowd the 
sidewalks, singing and shouting, forming 
flying wedges, swooping down on other 
wedges—strangers all—the whole ending 
in roars of laughter and “‘Happy New 
Years,” repeated again and again until 
the next collision. 

None of this affected Felix as, with heavy 
heart, he turned into Kitty’s. Of what the 
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morrow would bring forth he dared not 
think. Father Cruse, he knew, would do 
what he could to save Barbara, and the Brit- 
ish consul—a man he had always avoided— 
might help. But nothing of all this could 
lighten his load or relieve his pain. She 
might be given her freedom for a time, or 
she might be turned over to one of the re- 
formatories for a term of years—either 
course meant untold suffering to a woman 
reared as his wife had been. These mental 
tortures of the day had burned their way 
into his brain, as branding-irons burn into 
flesh, the agony seaming the lines of his 
face and deep-hollowing the eyes, forming 
scars that might take years to efface. 

As he opened the door of Kitty’s outside 
office, shouts of “Happy New Year” rang 
out from a group of girls showering each 
other with snowballs. 

“Pray God,” he said to himself, “that it 
be better than the one which is passing,” 
and stepped inside, to find Kitty in the 
kitchen beyond. 

“T have come to talk to you,” he said, 
speaking as a man whose strength is far 
spent. ‘And if you do not mind I will ask 
you to go into the sitting-room where we 
shall not be disturbed. I have something 
to say to you.” 

Kitty gave a start. She knew at once 
that some new development had brought 
him to her at this hour. ‘Is it some news 
you have of her?” she asked, following him 
into the room and sitting down beside him. 

“No,” he answered, passing his hand 
across his eyes as if to shut out some haunt- 
ing specter. ‘‘There is no news. She is in 
a cell, I suppose. My God, what an end!” 

He paused, his head averted, staring 
straight ahead. 

“You have been very kind to me, Mrs. 
Cleary, since I have been here—you and 
your husband. You may not have realized 
it, but I don’t think I could have gone 
through the year without you—you and 
little Masie. I have come to the end 
now—the bitter, cruel end, where no one 
can help. I have tried to carry it through 
alone. I did not want to burden you with 
my troubles, and if I could prevent it, I 
would not now, but you will know it sooner 
or later, and I would rather tell you myself 
than have you hear it from strangers.’ 

He hesitated for an instant, looked into 
her eyes, and said slowly, “‘The woman you 
picked up in the street, and who is now in 
prison, is my wife, or was, until a year ago.” 





Kitty neither moved nor spoke. What 
absorbed her were the new, hard lines in 
his face, her wonder being that such suffer- 
ing should have fallen upon the head of a 
man who so little deserved it. 

“And is that what has been breakin’ 
your heart all these months you've lived 
with us?’ 

Felix moved uneasily. “Yes. 
been nothing else.”’ 

‘And she’s the same one you been 
a-trampin’ the streets to find?”’ 

Felix bowed his head in assent. 

‘And ye kep’ all this from me?” she 
asked, as a mother might reproach her son. 

“You could have done nothing.” 

“T could have comforted ye. That would 
have been somethin’. Did she leave you?” 

Again Felix bowed his head in answer. 
The spoken words would only add to his 
pain. 

“For another man, was it?—Yes, I see— 
you twice her age, and she a chit of a child. 
You can’t do much for that kind once they 
get their heads set—no matter how good 
you are to them. And I suppose that when 
I found her that night on the door-steps and 
brought her into the kitchen, he’d turned 
her into the street. And then she got to 
stealin’ to keep from starvin’?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so—I do not know. Ionly 
know she is a criminal. That is enough.” 

“And is that all ye came to tell me?” 
She was going to the bottom of it now. This 
man was gripped in the tortures of the 
damned and could only be helped when he 
had emptied out his heart—all of it, down 
to the very dregs. 

“No, there is something else. I wanted 
to speak to you about Masie. I may go 
back to England in a few days, and I am 
not satisfied to leave her unprotected. She 
has no mother, and you have no daughter 
would you look after her for me? I have 
learned to love her very dearly—and I am 
greatly disturbed over her future and who 
is to look after her. She will be a woman 
in a very short time, and I shudder when 
I think of the dangers which beset her. A 
shop like Kling’s is no place for a child 
like Masie. i 

Kitty had turned pale when Felix an- 
nounced his probable departure, something 
to which she had not yet given a thought, 
but she heard him to the end. 

“T will do all I can, but that can wait. 
And now I’m goin’ to talk to ye as if ye 
were my John, and ye got to be patient with 


There has 
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me, Mr. O’Day. God knows Id help ye in 
any way I could, but you’ve got to help me 
a little so I can help you the’ better.’ 

“How can I help?” he asked listlessly. 

“By trustin’ me—and I can be trusted, 
and so can John. I found out some months 
ago that you were Sir Felix O’Day, but you 
never heard me blab it to any livin’ soul, nor 
did John either—not even to Father Cruse. 
I’ve watched ye go in and out all these 
months and many a night, tired as I was, 
I didn’t get to sleep, worryin’ about ye, 
until I’d heard ye shut your door. Ye said 
nothin’ to me and I could say nothin’ to 
you. ' knew ye’d tell me when the time 
come, and it has, with you nigh crazy, and 
she on her way to Sing Sing. What she’s 
been through since that night I brought her 
nere, I don’t know—but she’d ’a’ broke your 
heart if you’d seen her staggerin’ weak, fol- 
lowin’ me and John like a whipped dog. I 
thought then she had got the worst of it, 
somehow, and that she hadn’t deserved 
what had been handed out to her, and John 
thought so too. What it was I didn’t know, 
but I’ve got somebody now who does know 
and who will tell me the truth, and I’m 
askin’ ye to give it to me straight. If she 
was your wife she must be a lady, for ye 
wouldn’t ’a’ married anybody else. And 
if she was a lady, how has it happened 
that she is locked up in the Tombs, and 
that a gentleman like you is working at 
Otto’s? And before ye answer, remember 
that I’m not askin’ for meself, but for 
you and the woman ye tried to find today.” 

His tired eyes had never left her own dur- 
ing the long outburst. He had never 
doubted her sincerity nor her kindliness, but 
now there stole over him a yearning, strange 
in one so habitually reticent, to share with 
her the secret he had hidden all these 
months—except from Father Cruse. 

“Yes, you shall know,” he answered, 
with a sigh of relief. “It is best that some- 
body should know, and best of all that it 
should be you. But first tell me how you 
found out that I could use my father’s title 

I have never told anybody here?”’ 

“An Englishman told me, who wanted 
his trunk taken to the steamer. He saw you 
cross the street. ‘That’s Sir Felix O'! Jay,’ 
he said, ‘and he has had more trouble than 


any man I ever knew.’” 
‘Did you check the trunk?” 
“Tea. 
“That explains how my solicitor in Lon- 
don discovered my address. 


He mentioned 





a trunk-tag as his clue; he and the English- 
man evidently met. As to the title, it was 
of no use to me here. I may use it now, at 
home, for he writes that there were several 
hundreds of pounds sterling saved out of 
my own and my father’s wreck, together 
with a small cottage and a few acres of land 
near London. Had I known it, however, 
before I came here, it would have made no 
difference, nor would it have altered my 
plan. I had come here to find my wife, for 
I knew that sooner or later she would be 
utterly stranded, without a human being 
to whom she could appeal, but I never ex- 
pected to find her a criminal. I can not 
yet take it in. Poor child! What is to 
become of her, God only knows!” 

He had risen and in his agony walked to 
the window, his updrawn shoulders tense, 
like those of a man standing by an open 
grave. He stood there for a moment, Kitty 
silently watching him, until with a deep 
sigh he came back to his chair. 

“T have been a fool no doubt to pursue 
this thing as I have, but there seemed no 
other way. I could not have lived with my- 
self afterward, if I had not made the effort. 
I speak of it now because it is better that 
you and I should understand each other 
before I saii, and because, too, you are a 
big, brave, true-hearted woman who can 
and will understand. You may not think 
it, but you have been a revelation to me, 
Mrs. Cleary—you and this home—and the 
neighborhood, in fact, peopled with clean, 
Ww holesome men and women. It has been 
a great lesson to me and a marvelous con- 
trast to what has surrounded me at home. 
You were right in your surmise that my 
wife is a lady, and that I was born a 
gentleman. And now I will tell you why we 
are both here.” 

Then, in broken words, with long pauses 
between, he told her the story of his own 
and Lady Barbara’s home-life, of Dalton’s 
perfidy, with all the horror that had fol- 
lowed. As he went on with the recital 
Kitty’s body bent forward, her ears drank 
in every word, in her lap her plump, ruddy 
hands rested, and her heart throbbed with 
sympathy for the man who sat there so 
calm and patient, stating his case without 
bitterness, his anger rising only when he 
recounted the incidents leading up to his 
wife’s estrangement, and when he denounced 
the man who had planned her ruin. 

Only when the tale was ended did she 
burst out: ‘And I ain’t surprised your 








Barbara's eyes crept up to Felix’s. ‘I'm so tired, Felix—so tired. Won't you please take me home to my 
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he made a step forward. “Barbara!” he cried, “ Barbara! Home is here.’ And he held out his arms 
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heart’s broke! Ye’ve had enough to kill ye. 
The wonder to me is that you’re walkin’ 
around with your head up and your heart 
not soured. I been thinkin’ and thinkin’ 
all these months, and John and I have 
talked it over many a night; but we never 
thought it was as bad as it is. And now 
I’m goin’ to ask you a question, and you 
must tell me the truth. What are you 
goin’ to do next?” 

“See Father Cruse tonight and tell him 
what I have found out. He must do the 
rest. I have gone as far as I dared, and can 
gono farther. I must draw the line at crime. 
In spite of it all, I would have gone down- 
stairs to see her, had she not been sent away, 
but I am glad now that I did not. She 
comes of a proud race, and that would have 
been the last thing she could have borne. 
As it is, she thinks I am in Australia, and 
it’s better that she should. She would 
think I had come to taunt her, and no one 
could undeceive her. I know her—and her 
wilfulness. Poor child! She has always 
been her own worst enemy. And so, just as 
soon as I learn what is to happen to her, I 
shall settle my account with the man who 
has caused her ruin and return to England 
—and I can go the easier, and pick up my 
old life again the better, if I can be assured 
that you will look after little Masie and see 
that no harm comes to her.” 

Kitty raised her big hands from her lap 
and folded them across her bosom. ‘ Mr. 
O’Day, let me talk a little, will ye? You 
needn’t worry about Masie. I'll take care 
of her—all that Kling will let me. I knew 
her mother, who died when the child was 
born, and a fine woman she was—ten times 
as good as Kling, whom her father made her 
marry. But there’s somebody else who 
needs me, and who needs you more than 
Masie needs us, and that’s your wife. How 
do you know her heart is not breakin’ for 
somebody to say a kind word to her? Are 
ye goin’ home and leave her like this? 
That’s not like ye, and I don’t want to hear 
ye say it. If she is put away up the river, 
won't you stay here and—” 

“What for, to sit for five years waiting 
for her tocome out? And what then? Have 
you ever seen one reform?”’ 

‘And if she gets off, and wanders around 
the streets?” 

“Father Cruse must answer that ques- 
tion.”’ 

‘But you came all these miles to New 
York to pull her out of the mess she had got 
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into with that man who’s ruined your home, 
and put you out in the cold without a 
penny—and you forgave her for that—and 
now that she’s locked up with only herself 
to suffer, you turn your back on her and 
leave her to fight it out alone.” 

“T did not forgive her, Mrs. Cleary,’ he 
said in deliberate tones. “I forgave her 
childish nature, remembering the way she 
had been educated, remembering, too, that 
I was twice her age. Nor did I forget the 
poverty I had brought upon her.” 

“And why not forgive her this?’’ She 
could hardly restrain a sob as she spoke. 

His lips straightened and his brows nar- 
rowed. ‘This is not due to her nature,” 
he answered coldly, “nor to her bringing up. 
She has now committed a crime and is be- 
yond reclaim. I must stop somewhere.” 

“But why not hear her story from her 
own lips? You hear it—not Father Cruse, 
nor me, nor anybody but you who have 
loved her!”’ 

Felix shook his head. “It is kinder for 
me to stay away. The very sight of me 
would kill her.”” His answer was final. 

Kitty squared herself. ‘I don’t believe 
it,” she cried, the tears now rolling down 
her cheeks. “Oh! God. Don’t say it— 
take it back! Listen to me, Mr. O'Day. 
If she ever wanted a friend it’s now. Id 
go meself, but I’d do no good—nor nothin’ 
I’d tell her would do her any good. It’sa 
man she wants to lean on, not a woman. 
I can almost lift my John off his feet with 
one hand, but when I get into trouble I’m 
just so much putty in his hands, runnin’ to 
him like a baby, weak as a rag, and he 
pattin’ my cheek same as if I was a three- 
year-old. Go and get yer arms around her 
and tell her you don’t believe a word of 
it, and that you'll stand by her to the 
end, and you'll make a good woman of her. 
Turn your back on her, and they’ll have 
her in Potter’s Field if she gets out of this 
scrape, for she hasn’t got the strength to 
fight long. 

“She could hardly get up-stairs the night 
I put her to bed—she was that tremblin’, 
and she’s no better today. Don’t let your 
pride shut up your heart, Mr.O’Day. Listen 
—do ye hear them horns blowin’ and the 
children shoutin’? It’s New Year’s Eve— 
tomorrow all the slates will be wiped clean 
—the past rubbed out and everybody’ll have 
anew start. Makea clean slate of your own 
heart—wipe out everything you've got 
against that poor child. Take her in yer 
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arms once more—help her to come back! If 
God didn’t clean His own slate once in a 
while and forgive us, none of us would ever 
get to heaven. Hush! Quiet now! Some- 
body’s just come into the office. Tl not 
let any one in to disturb ye. Stay where ye 
are till Isee. I hear a voice. What! Well, 
as I’m alive, it’s Father Cruse—what’s he 
come for at this hour? Shall I let him in?” 

Felix lifted himself slowly to his feet, as 
would a man in a hospital-ward, who sees 
the doctor approaching. 

“Ves, let him in; I was going to look him 
up.” He was relieved at the interruption. 
Kitty’s appeal had-deeply stirred him, but 
had not swerved him from his purpose. He 
had done his duty—all of it, to the very 
end. The day’s developments had ended 
everything. He had no right to bring a 
criminal into his family. 

Kitty swung wide the door, and Father 
Cruse stepped in. He wore his heavy cas- 
sock, which was flecked with snow, and his 
wide hat. 

“My messenger told me you were here, 
Mr. O'Day,” he cried out, in a cheery 
voice, ‘‘and I came at once. And Mrs. 
Cleary, I am more than glad to find you 
here as well.” 

Felix stepped forward. “It was very 
good of you, Father. I was coming down 
to see you in a few minutes.” They had 
shaken hands, and the three stood together. 

The priest glanced in question at Kitty, 
then back again at Felix. ‘Does Mrs. 
Cleary—” 

“Yes, Mrs. Cleary knows,” returned 
Felix calmly. ‘TI have told her everything. 
Lady Barbara—”’ he paused, the words were 
strangling him, ‘‘has been arrested—for 
stealing—and is now in the Tombs prison.”’ 

Father Cruse laid his hand on O’Day’s 
shoulder. ‘No, my friend, she is not in the 
Tombs. I took her to St. Barnabas’ Home 
and put her in charge of the Sisters.”’ 

Felix straightened back. ‘You have 
saved her?” 

“Yes, two hours ago. And she can stay 
there until the matter is settled, or just as 
long as you wish it.’’ His hand was still on 
O’Day’s shoulder, his mind intent on the 
drawn features, seamed with the furrows 
the last few hours had plowed. He saw 
how he had suffered. 
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Felix stretched out a hand as if to steady 
himself, motioned the priest to a chair, and 
sank into his own. Then after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘In the Sisters’ Home, you say, 
and you will see her, Father, now and then?” 

“Yes, every day. Why do you ask such 
a question—of me, in particular?” 

‘ Because,’ answered Felix slowly, “I may 
be away—out of the country. And I am 
going to ask you to look after my poor wife. 
They must be very gentle with her—and 
they shouid not judge her too harshly.” 
He seemed to be talking at random, think- 
ing aloud rather than addressing his com- 
panions. ‘Since I saw you I have received 
a letter from my solicitor. There is some 
money coming to me, he says, and I shall 
see that she is not a burden to you.” 

The priest turned abruptly and laid a 
firm hand on O’Day’s knee. “But you 
will see her, of course?” 

“No, it is better that you act for me. 
She will not want to see me in her present 
condition.” 

Kitty was about to protest, when Father 
Cruse waved her into silence. ‘“‘ You cer- 
tainly can not mean what you have just 
said, Mr. O’Day?” 

“Edo.” 

The priest left his seat, passed through 
the kitchen, and opened the door leading to 
the outer office. Two women stood wait- 
ing, one in a long cloak, the other clinging 
to her arm, her face white as chalk, her lips 
quivering. 

“Come in,” said the priest. 

Martha put her arm around Lady Barbara 
and led her into the room. 

Felix staggered to his feet. 

Lady Barbara stood looking into his face, 
her fingers tightly clutching Martha’s arm. 

“Don’t turn away, Felix. Please listen. 
Father Cruse said you would. He brought 
me here.” 

No word of her plea reached his ears. 
It was the bent, wasted figure, and shrunken 
cheeks, the strands of her still beautiful hair 
in a coil about her neck, that absorbed him. 

Again her eyes crept up to his. “I’m so 
tired, Felix—so tired. Won’t you please 
take me home to my father—” 

He made a step forward. “Barbara!”’ he 
cried, “Barbara! Home is here.” 

And he held out his arms. 
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On page 630 of this issue is the beginning of a new serial, “The Dual Alliance,” by Marjorie Benton Cooke, 

who wrote ‘Bambi,’ the book that everybody is reading and talking about just now—just as everybody 

will soon be talking about “The Dual Alliance.” It will be four months long, and in the same issue with 

its final instalment will be the first of a great new serial by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins entitled “The Seed of 
ihe Righteous.” The latter story will be illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock. 
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THE CLEANLINESS OF THE HOUSE 
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FROM THE DOOR-MAT TO 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


UITE as important as protection 
from dirt and germs when away 
from home is protection from 
the same evil agencies when at 

home. I hesitate to traverse this well- 
known ground, and yet the need of right 
views respecting it is a sufficient excuse for 
collecting and emphasizing some of the 
fundamental principles of sanitary every- 
day living. 

I want to make a plea for the sanitary 
care of the whole house, from the door-mat 
to the back-yard. As a rule, unless it is 
muddy, one looks without interest on the 
mat at the front door. Yet it is a mute 
pleader for cleanliness. In some countries 
there is a wholesome custom of removing 
the shoes before entering the house. It 
would be good if some such custom could 
be introduced into this country, for the 
dirt that is constantly being carried into the 
house on the feet is the worst kind possible. 
It represents particularly the filth of the 
street. But since we wear our shoes every- 
where and never think of cleaning them 
unless they are visibly soiled, it is well to 
emphasize that the door-mat should be 
respected, and use made of the service 
which it offers. 

Leaving the door-mat (most of us leave 
it untouched) to enter the hall, you step 
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upon a rug or a carpet. Let us hope it is 
a rug, a floor-covering infinitely to be pre- 
ferred toacarpet. You can turn a rug over 
and clean both sides of it, and the feat is so 
easy that it can be done often. The carpet, 
having an appearance of permanency, is 
thoroughly cleaned only once or twice a 
year. If fashion would permit, carpets 
would be doomed to extinction and rugs 
would be used only for the bare feet when 
you get out of bed, or out of the bath-tub. 
In this connection be it said that the vacu- 
um cleaner is a blessing not disguised. It 
not only takes the dust from the surface, 
but removes the dirt tramped deep into 
the carpet, rug, or crack of the floor. But 
the old-fashioned broom is an active ally 
of the undertaker. It dislocates the dust, 
but does not remove it. Better to leave 
it on the carpet than to have it sail through 
the air, come to rest on the pictures or 
moldings, or add a further burden to the 
respiratory passages which have already all 
the dust they can attend to. 

The sanitation of the home should begin 
with the plans, not sacrificing either beauty 
or convenience, but securing such an ar- 
rangement of the home as to insure sani- 
tary excellence. Yet such forethought is 
usually furthest from the mind of the archi- 
tect or the home-maker. The trouble is 
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that the ideas of a home are largely 
hereditary or are determined by long- 
standing customs. We must break away 
from these old traditions and, in order to 
secure the best results, apply to our homes 
the principles of house-building which 
scientific investigation has proved most 
desirable. For example, second - story 
porches for the brushing and airing of 
clothes and shoes; few hangings, and 
those washable; soft, water-proof paints 
for the walls, instead of paper—these all 
must come; but where is the woman who 
puts them first in choosing a home, or even 
thinks of them at all? 

The three cardinal principles of a healthy 
home, as far as environment are concerned, 
are air, temperature, and light. There 
are two considerations in house-build- 
ing which make difficult the introduc- 
tion of pure air. One is the necessity of 
guarding against a low tempera- 
ture, and the other is the lack 





of a proper appa- ratus 
for securing rapid air - 
changes within a home. 
It is idle to con- sider 
at the present time 
a universal sys- tem of 





ven- 
this 


mechanical forced 
tilation although 
is the ideal system. 
Most of us are going 
to continue to breathe 
the air we can get in 
the cheapest way. 
Ventilation through the 
windows, doors, or flues built 
into the walls is about the 
only one that is practicable 
for the great majority of 
people. It is possible by 
means of simple apparatus 
to introduce through the 
windows large volumes of 
diffused air. A piece of 
plate-glass, metal, or even 
wood, inclined at a slight 
angle at either the bottom 
or the top of the window, 
will deflect the entering 
air in such a way as not 
to strike directly upon the 


person sitting near. But you stop and think 
such devices are all too 
little used. Still, with a 


few ventilating flues and a 


proper adjustment of the like to take their 




















This is purely a conceit intended to make 
Life atoms are all 
about you, to be taken by getting out into 
the fresh air and breathing deeply 
are not to be had in a bottle, but Dr. Wiley 
says that if he could thus pen them up he 
could get rich selling them to people who 
medicine in a spoon 
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windows, we can rely upon the natural 
movements of the air-currents to give the 
best ventilation that is possible by natural 
means. 

The sleeping-porch is another sanitary 
precaution which should never be omitted 
from a modern house. Even in the city 
it is not difficult to have such a porch, and 
for children especially it is almost a neces- 
sity. The question now arises as to the 
best location for these open-air sleeping- 
quarters; should they be exposed to the 
east, south, west, or north? The answer 
to this question would depend largely on 
the habits of the family. In general, 
when possible, the porch should be on the 
side opposite the front of the house. If 
the children go to bed early and get up 
early, an eastern exposure is best, especially 
for the summer. The northern exposure 
of a sleeping-porch makes it very inclement 

in the winter. My own preference 
would be first, eastern; second, 
southern; third, western; last and 
least desirable of all, the northern 
exposure; but by all means the 
northern rather than no sleeping- 
porch at all. 
I believe that within a 
few years it will be 
considered almost in- 
human to keep young 
children indoors at 


night. By children 
I do not mean in- 
fants. The infant 


requires a_ special 
protection. Its 
power of resist- 
ance is almost nil. 
If left exposed, its 
temperature 
would sink so 
rapidly that 
death would soon 
ensue. After in- 
fancy, however, 
children develop a 
high power of resist- 
ance to cold, when they 
are well wrapped and have 
only their faces exposed. 
How often do I see chil- 
dren from two to four 
years of age out for their 
winter exercise with the 
thermometer often ap- 
proaching the zero-mark, 


They 
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and yet with such joy, with such rosy 
cheeks, and with such laughing eyes! The 
child of that age, sleeping on the porch 
even in the winter, can be well covered, 
and his cheeks will be as rosy in the morn- 
ing as if he had been exercising in the 
open during the day. Of course, tempera- 
tures lower than twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit render it difficult to sleep on the 
open porch, but in the central and southern 
latitudes there are only a few nights in 
most winters when a sleeping-porch, ex- 
posed to the south or east, may not be safely 
occupied by children over the age of three. 

If there be no sleeping-porch, then the 
door or window of a child’s sleeping-room, 
or both, should be open in such a way as to 
admit abundance of air, though it need 
not necessarily blow directly on the child. 
This fear of drafts, however, is more or less 
imaginary. Even in cold weather, the wind 
may blow directly over the bed with no 
danger whatever, but with great benefit, if 
the head be well protected. Grown peo- 
ple can also breathe pure air without danger! 
A crying need in the sanitary improvement 
of our homes.is for more fresh air in 
bedrooms. 

In regard to the temperature, it is quite 
important that it be taken into considera- 
tion. Natural temperatures are tolerated 
extremely well by the human family, where- 
as we are more sensitive to artificial tempera- 
tures. In summer, a temperature near the 
blood-heat is not intolerable. In winter we 
go into the streets with temperatures be- 
low zero and suffer no inconvenience, if 
properly clad. Two sets of temperatures 
should be observed in the dwelling-house, 
one for the dining and living-rooms, the 
other for the sleeping-room. My obser- 
vation is that the best temperature for a 
sleeping-room is between forty and _ fifty 
degrees, and that is easily obtainable in 
winter. In warm weather, the tempera- 
ture of the sleeping-room should be that of 
the fresh air freely admitted during the 
night. With light covering, one can sleep 
very well with a temperature above seven- 
ty-five degrees, if the air is moving in freely 
from outdoors. The living-room tempera- 
ture in winter ought not to exceed sixty- 
eight or seventy degrees. If the warmth 
of the room can be partly contributed by 
an open-fire, all the better. The open-fire 
is an ideal ventilator. The dining-room 
may be two degrees higher in temperature; 
one does not want cold hands at dinner. 





“TImpractical stuff and nonsense,” I 
hear some one say; ‘we can’t sit around 
shivering in the house.”’ True enough, but 
the way to be comfortable in a cool, fresh 
room, and victorious over unforeseen ex- 
posure, is not to shrink from the cold, not 
to pull down the window, not to turn on the 
heat, nor pile on more clothes, and thus 
become more and more sensitive to every 
breath that blows; but to practise out-of- 
door sleeping, morning cold baths or show- 
ers, deep breathing before an open window, 
and walking instead of riding in a stuffy 
car. That is the way to stoke the furnace 
of your own body. Be your own portable 
stove, develop high resistance, purify your 
blood, and step out with a high chin and 
squared shoulders, ready to overcome any 
kind of a cold blast that may blow—phys- 
ical, financial, or spiritual. 

The great sanitarian would be one who 
could so vitalize these old truths, make 
them so sensationally interesting, that all 
would flock to his standard. That would 
be a revival, literally; and I’d ask to per- 
form no greater service to my kind than to be 
the Billy Sunday of the Gospel of Pure Air, 
to make converts by the thousands, until 
our dwellings would consist of a dining- 
room and a bath, with a broad fringe of 
sleeping-porches, glass-enclosed sun-parlors, 
and open piazzas. But alas! there is no 
mystery about fresh air and_ sunshine. 
And, like salvation, it’s free. And so, few 
take any vital interest in the subject. Sup- 
pose we do know that consumptives can 
be rescued from approaching death, and, 
with only one lung remaining, can live hap- 
py, useful lives in a favorable climate, if 
they eat properly and have fresh air day 
and night? <A testimonial, that, to the 
power of pure air. But no! Unless the 
White Plague gets us, we will dole fresh 
air out to ourselves in two- or three-hour 
doses, and feel very virtuous over it. A 
medicine or drug that would work such 
cures as fresh air is capable of, we would 
hail with delight, but when we can put our 
heads out of the window and perform a 
miracle, it does not interest us. We would 
rather pay thirty-five dollars for an ozone- 
apparatus or an oxygen-machine and crawl 
under the covers with it attached to our 
ankle, than take God’s air through our 
lungs as a free gift. 

The lack of mystery is the trouble, for 
mystery is theeessential element in all fraud- 
ulent health-devices, be they drugs or 
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appliances. 
If I could 
only put out 
bottled fresh 
air labeled: 
“Life Atoms. 
Purifies the 
blood every 
minute; to- 
gether with 
proper diet it 
cures con- 
sumption in 
its early 
stages, brings 
color to the 
cheeks and 
sparkle to 
the eye, vivi- 
fies and in- 
vigorates as 
nothing else 
can do, the 
best all- 
round cosmetic in the world!” think oj 
the millions that would be reaped! But 
it’s free, and there is no hocus-pocus 
about it, so we take it hit-or-miss, 
mostly miss. 

Try another “unpatented medi- 
cine.” Think of the dangerous 
and often entirely inefficient 
antiseptics and germicides, 
used with a mistaken sense 
of safety and under wrong 
conditions, which mislead 
the layman by specious 4 

‘ ’ fm 
claims and exagger- 
ated pseudo-scien- 
tific state- 
ments. 
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Actual tests have shown that fresh air 
and directed play are far more effective 
mental stimulants than the usual pedagog- 

ical methods of forcing a child to keep at his 

lessons. So, wherever they live, children 
should have the best open-air playground 
possible, whether it be only a roof in the 
crowded city, as in this picture, or all the 
life-giving outdoors of the country-side 
For fresh air in abundance is absolutely 
essential to the growth of the child's 
mind as well as of his body 


ages. Price: the trouble 
of opening your windows 
or going out of doors.” 
Thoughts as well as 
lungs expand in the open. 
Inoculate your children 
with a love of fresh air, 
sunshine, and simple, vigorous living, 
and you will be less apt to need other 
inoculations—barring accidents and _ the 
carelessness or negligence of your neighbors. 
In the sanitation of the house there are 
other things to be considered besides pure 
air and proper temperature. The kitchen 
and the refrigerator are matters of great 
concern. How many of us have been in 
“smelly” kitchens? Often the range has 
no ventilating-apparatus, and, going from 
the fresh air into the kitchen, one gets a 
shock by reason of the bad odors. Some- 
times, when invited to dinner, we begin 
to dine the moment we enter the front 
Instead, “Buy Dr. Wiley’s ‘Concentrated hall. The kitchen needs ventilation, it 
Sunshine,’ the greatest cleanser in the needs cleanliness, it needs a range which 
world. Let it flood your houses, let it will carry off unpleasant odors. 
shine on your bodies. Air your clothes in Too many housewives neglect the refrig- 
it. Guaranteed by the experience of the erator. Many perishable articles of food 
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kept in this apparatus, even it it is well 
iced, will give off odors which, if not pre- 
vented or eliminated, permeate all the other 
foods kept therein. While it is true that 
all kinds of bacilli and bacteria are less active 
as the temperature falls, it is also true that 
many live and flourish at the temperature 
of melting ice. The refrigerator that is 
not renovated and disinfected very fre- 
quently, and kept scrupulously clean at all 
times, may become the base of many in- 
fections. Refrigerators should never have 
their interiors made of wood. White- 
enamel, glass, or smooth metal interiors 
are desirable. These are easily cleaned 
and easily fumigated. They have no 
cracks or recesses in which the lurking 
bacteria may enter. Every week all the 
materials should be taken out of the refrig- 
erator, the interior sprayed with water un- 
til moist, a sulfur-candle placed inside, 
and the doors closed. The sulfur will 
burn until it becomes extinguished in the 
products of its own combustion. The sul- 
fur dioxid produced unites with the water 
on the walls and thus secures a complete 
disinfection. Every germ is destroyed, 
and every bad odor eliminated. To be 
sure, it is eliminated with a bad-smelling 
gas (sulfur dioxid is not pleasant to the 
nose), but when the doors are opened after 
the fumigation is complete, the o¢ors will 
soon disappear. In half an hour or less, 
the materials which were taken out of the 
refrigerator can be replaced. Burning sul- 
fur does not do much good where there 
is no moisture, and that is the reason why 
the interior of the refrigerator must be 
moistened before the candle is burned. 
There are other active disinfectants, 
such as formaldehyde and carbolic acid. 
Carbolic acid is undesirable because of its 
persistent odor. Formaldehyde also has a 
disagreeable odor, sometimes difficult to get 
rid of, and quite unwholesome. i 
The cellar and the back-yard are places 
worthy of consideration. The cellar is 
too often made the receptacle of all kinds 
of junk, which gathers dust, so that it be- 


comes a place to be avoided. But in a well- 


regulated house the cellar is considered 
very important. <A dry cellar, not too 
warm, becomes the ideal place for keeping 
potatoes, apples, and other food-products 
which do not require a low temperature. 

A word to the housewife who buys her 
potatoes and apples by the barrel. These 
stocks should be frequently examined. 
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If decay begins in one apple or one potato, 
it may be rapidly transmitted to the entire 
barrel. An assorting of the apples and 
potatoes once a month is highly desirable on 
the score of economy as well as sanitation. 

The back-yard should always be presenta- 
ble. It ought to be a place where the chil- 
dren can safely play. The garbage- and 
ash-cans should be kept covered and placed 
in regular order. A rose-bush or a grape- 
vine should not be forgotten, and the alley 
should never blush when the inspector 
comes around. These things may seem 
trivial, but they are all part of the scheme 
of having an environment favorable to 
healthy growth and development. It is the 
little every-day neglect which breeds dis- 
ease; and disease, the outward sign of 
insanitary, careless living, may as complete- 
ly disrupt family life as divorce—a sign 
of mental and emotional unrest. 

I may add a word in regard to the sani- 
tation of dress. I will speak only of the 
amount of it and not of the cut, except to 
say that the baring of the throat is the one 
redeeming feature of the present styles. It 
is almost useless to warn men and women 
and children of the dangers of lacing, of 
tight shoes, and of tight head-bands. Dis- 
placed viscera, incurable corns, and morti- 
fying baldness are the results of these offenses 
against the laws of nature. I speak now 
particularly about the amount of clothing. 
We are quite willing to wear light clothing 
in summer, but as a rule it is not light 
enough. On the other hand, we are usually 
over-burdened with clothing in winter. 
It is not a wise plan to try to keep warm 
on the street by wearing an amount of 
clothing at home which will withstand a 
rapidly falling thermometer outside. Light- 
er clothes should be worn as a rule, lighter- 
weight underclothes especially; wraps in 
sufficient amount to protect from the tem- 
perature of the open should be donned when 
we go out. If our living-rooms are at 
seventy degrees, we need very little more 
clothing indoors in winter than in summer, 
How often has my heart ached for a little 
child bundled up as if he were in an Eskimo 
snow-hut! Give the body freedom to grow. 
Do not burden it with unnecessary clothing. 
Mothers and fathers should give attention 
to these fundamental principles of health 
and happiness. If they do, they and their 
children will be infinitely better prepared 
to meet the demands and to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life. 
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Another Soothing Syrup Victim 


By Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


N Portage, Pennsylvania, on the 16th 
of last August, at three in the after- 
noon, a three-months-old baby was 
given a dose of Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 

ing Syrup (one-half teaspoonful, according 
to the directions on the label). About five- 
thirty o’clock it was taken to drive by the 
parents. At six o’clock the baby was dead, 
and the coroner rendered a verdict that 
she came to her death from “respiratory 
failure due to an overdose or continued use 
of a morphin-containing soothing syrup.” 

It is not for me to say which of the two 
causes assigned by the coroner was the 
active cause of death. A young child is 
always in danger when it has put into its 
stomach so dangerous a drug as morphin. 
Even if the infant were under his personal 
observation, the physician would hesitate 
to administer it. The label says: 

This bottle contains 5 percent of alcohol, one- 
tenth of a grain of morphine sulphate to each fluid 
ounce, oil of anise seed, caraway, coriander, jalap, 
senna, sugar syrup. For children teething . : 

For a child under one month old, six to ten drops; 
three months old, half a teaspoonful; six months 
old and upwards, a teaspoonful three or four times 
a day. For diarrhea repeat the above dose every 
two hours until the character of the discharge is 
changed for the better. 


The mother in this case had been giving 
the half-teaspoonful dose since the child was 
about two months old; it had one dose the 
night before its death. Sometimes it was 
dosed twice a day, sometimes not for four or 
five days, but in three months two and one- 
half bottles had been given. Read the label, 
with its counsel to “ repeat,”’ and see if there is 
anything to warn a mother that such dosage 
might be fatal. The label describing its con- 
tents carried no warning with it; the ingre- 
dients named were but mystic terms to the 
uninitiated. It was warranted and guaran- 
teed to “soothe,” and the following claims 
were made in the accompanying circular: 

Greatly facilitates the process of teething... . 
It will give health to your infants. . . . We have 

. sold this article for many years and... 
never has it failed in a single instance to effect a 


cure . . . All speak in terms of highest commen- 
dation of its magical effects and medical virtues. 
It . . . invigorates the stomach and bowels... 


and gives tone and energy to the entire system. 


All this about a cathartic, combined 
with a deadly narcotic that enervates and 
destroys resistance in young and old and 
should never be continuously used under 
any considerations, unless all hope of re- 
storing health has been abandoned, and the 
only aim is to spare a doomed person un- 
necessary suffering. What wonder that a 
woman with no special training or knowl- 
edge on the subject should have been ca- 
joled into gradually doping the child to 
death by such alluring and misleading 
promises and labeling—albeit there is 
nothing that our present laws could touch, 
as the label is literally correct, and the 
curative claims in the circular are for the 
most part vague. 

Futile protests against all mixtures con- 
taining habit-forming, dangerous drugs of 
this kind, and attempts to require the poi- 
son label on such products, as is the case 
in Great Britain, have often been made. 
All sorts of trifling and specious objections 
are raised when this is proposed. Some 
claim that it would cheapen the poison 
label and make it meaningless, unless the 
contents of the bottle are absolutely death- 
dealing in the prescribed dose. We have 
here a definite and tragic example of the 
dire possibilities of any morphin-bearing 
popular remedy. Declaration on the labei 
is not enough. To the mother, morphin 
was as legitimate a part of the remedy as 
the alcohol or the jalap. She only knew it 
would “soothe,” and she gave it practically 
in the dose prescribed and at reasonable 
intervals. There is no warning to the 
effect that continued dosing will lower the 
vitality, affect the respiration, weaken the 
constitution, and leave the child—if it sur- 
vives—to confront life with a handicap. 
How can lawmakers and intelligent men 
raise any argument in favor of such mix- 
tures, or put any obstacle in the way of a 
clear alarm being sounded as to their use? 
Even an ignorant nurse-girl might hesitate 
to give a dose from a bottle that bore the 
skull and cross-bones, but the words 
‘“morphin” and “‘alcohol” mean nothing to 
manv who are caring for the coming gener- 
ation. 
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The so-called Harrison Act, controlling 
trade in opium and coca-leaves and their 
derivatives, places no ban upon the sale of 
a soothing syrup containing one-tenth of 
a grain of morphin sulfate per fluid-ounce. 
Section six of this much-praised act states 
that its provisions shall not apply to 
preparations which do not contain more 
than two grains of opium nor more than 
one-fourth of a grain of morphin per fluid- 
ounce. Thus, there can be unlimited trade 
in soothing syrups and other morphin-con- 
taining preparations, provided the content 
of morphin does not exceed one-fourth of a 
grain. How utterly futile such legislation 
is to control the dangerous beginnings of 
drug-habits! In fact, it places a premium 
upon the trade of selling dangerous drugs, 
when the content is kept below a certain 
maximum percent. The merry trade of 
producing habits and of doping infants can 
go on unrestricted in so far as the Federal 
act is concerned. 

Nevertheless, public indignation, public 
opinion, and state laws have led the makers 
of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup to 
abandon the sulfate of morphin. They 
have gone even farther than that; in 
bold letters repeated in several places, at- 
tention is called to the fact that Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup “‘contains neither 
opium nor morphin nor their deri ‘atives.” 
Either the new Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup is not properly named, or else the 
old soothing syrup was misbranded. If you 
leave Hamlet out of the play, it would 
scarcely be entitled to the name “‘ Hamlet.” 
Nevertheless the makers and vendors cheer- 
fully say in the circular accompanying the 
new preparation that “for over seventy 
years we have put up and sold throughout 
the world this well-known household rem- 
edy—the prescription of one of the most 
experienced and skilful nurses in New Eng- 
land.”” No statement could be more false 
than this. The preparation they are send- 
ing out now is quite different from that 
which was sold for seventy years. What 
virtue is there in jalap and senna—save to 
empty the canal—to justify the statement 
that “it is a most excellent remedy in diar- 
rhea?” What element is there in the pres- 
ent Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup to dispel 
“ griping in the bowels, wind colic, and con- 
vulsions’’? Is it the alcohol, after all, which 
was the only curative element in the old 
soothing syrup? Didn’t the morphin have 
the apparent effect of removing the griping 
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in the bowels? Wasn’t it morphin that in- 
duced somnolence and sleep, sometimes 
eternal, in the hapless and helpless infant? 
How can all these apparently wonderful 
results, clearly attributable to sulfate of 
morphin, be brought about by a little 
flavoring material, one fifteen-hundredth of 
a grain of jalap, senna, and sugar-syrup? 
If the makers want to get rid of the bad 
reputation of the article that has been sold 
for seventy years, they should change its 
name. ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Seeing Things’ 
Syrup” would be a more appropriate title. 
The makers have evidently been “seeing 
things,” not only in the dark, but in the 
open, and they have taken certain steps to 
avoid the threat of destruction which is 
hanging over their product. When the 
Portage baby met her death, both forms of 
the syrup were on sale in the town, repre- 
senting the old and the new stock. 

There are just two things to be said 
about soothing syrups: either they do not 
“‘soothe,”’ and you are burdening the deli- 
cate stomach of the infant with a mixture of 
useless drugs and undesirable cathartics, 
or, if they do soothe, they may produce a 
sleep that knows no waking, or undermine 
the physical and moral fiber of the child in 
a most insidious way. How long are we, 
with our much-vaunted protective laws, to 
permit such an utterly indefensible traffic 
as this? 

In the case of the little Portage girl, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Health and 
the Pharmaceutic Examining Board of the 
state found the matter to be without their 
jurisdiction: there had been no misbranding, 
and, therefore, no legal crime was commit- 
ted. The baby is dead. Whose fault is it? 
In a civilized community such a thing 
should be impossible. Clearly we need a 
law that will cover such a case. The 
activity of Pathologist Charles F. Horan, 
of the Mercy Hospital at Johnstown, when 
the case was referred to him by the cor- 
oner, saved this incident from the oblivion 
that most of such “accidents” meet, and 
it serves to afford an object-lesson to warn 
the few to whose notice it may come. Only 
such public-spirited action on the part of 
all those whose duty it is to guard the 
public health and educate the public along 
these lines can bring about the necessary 
legislation that will make these needless 
tragedies a part of the dark record of the 
past. They have no place in the history of 
any enlightened community. 


Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 


swer, if the writer’s name and address are given. 


Occasionally, however, a matter of general 


importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will be given here. 
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This is more terrifying than battles, more dread- 
ful than the taking of a fortification, more deadly 


than the lurking submarine. As I read, I shuddered, 
especially when I remembered that this detonating, 
fulminating, smokeless powder is poured into the 
human body in large quantities. The human race 
should have succumbed long ago to such a bom- 
bardment. The article further reads: ‘From the 
hair follicles of the scalp, tympanum of the ear 
optic nerve of the eye, to the sciatic of the leg 
sugar leaps, lashing the involved functions into 
convulsive activity, which is interpreted as strength 
and virility, but in reality is a deep-wrought vital 
loss to the system.” All of which is terribly terri- 
fying. Happily, sugar does nothing of the kind. 
These convulsions are only in the brain-centers 
of the author, superinduced perhaps by the 
misleading testimony of certain misguided persons 
who are turning logic, chemistry, physiology, and 
the law courts upside down in their efforts to 
prove that an injurious, non-food, coal-tar product 
like saccharin is superior to a natural food like sugar. 

Sugar and its first cousin, starch, constitute 
almost two-thirds of the bulk of human foods. 
They have valuable and definite functions in the 
body. They furnish chiefly heat and energy, but 
also assist in forming fatty tissue. No wonder our 
correspondent is puzzled. Sugar is dynamic, but it is 
not dynamite. Oh, Nutrition, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! 


HIGH-PRICED “SKIN FOODS” 
ance I was induced to purchase an 
ler, and lic lrouge ($1.00, $1.50, 
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B. H. S., New York 

While we have never examined this particular 
output, we have examined a great number of cos- 
metics and their claims, and many more are on rec- 
ord. ‘The scientific principle” on which the claims 
are based is that “‘the skin cries for oil, which is its 
food, just as the body demands food;” that “the 
body can not absorb water, it can only absorb oil.”’ 
This alleged “scientific principle’ is an entirely 
mistaken notion. You can not feed the skin from 
the outside; it does not absorb “food,” though it 
may absorb a little oil. To feed the skin, the food 
must be digested and dispensed to the tissues 
through the blood. The principle of feeding the 
skin by such external applications has been recog- 
nized in the courts as a false claim. 

The statements also made in regard to the rela- 





tive merits of vegetable and mineral oils, that 
mineral oils (such as the petrolatum used in vase- 
line) are ‘“‘absolutely ruinous to the skin,” have 
little if any foundation. In fact, the truth of the 
matter is that any good cold cream may be profitably 
used for massaging and cleansing the face, and the 
extraordinary claims and the high prices charged for 
fanciful cosmetics, even if made from olive- oralmond- 
oil, bring extra profit chiefly to their promoters. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT COTTONSEED-OIL 
l it, in regard to the food value 
‘“*Cottonseed-oil is extreme- 





use on bread is recommended instead 
. Accustom the children to it and be free in its 
From a health point of view it is superior to olive- 
The article I read was in a health m ggg 


C. P. H., Ohio 








There is a wise saw about “driving a willing horse 
to death.”” Good old cottonseed-oil has almost met 
this fate. The simple truth is that, as far as the 
amount of heat and energy provided and its general 
wholesomeness are concerned, cottonseed-oil is 
quite equal to olive-oil and can be had for a much 
lower price. It is not superior to olive-oil in any 
way, and is inferior to it in so far as distinctive and 
delicious flavor is concerned. When surplus en- 
thusiasm leads any one to recommend it in the place 
of butter, and especially for the use of children, he 
gets himself into definite trouble, for butter has 
special flavoring- and food-values, particularly for 
the young, that neither of the oils possesses, and 
such advice is most misleading. 


ONCE AGAIN THE WATER-GLASS EGG 
] i ae pesos & 
if they healthful? 


B. M. E. . Mass. 






Will you please tell me if you c 
water-glass perfectly safe to use, and 





If the public were half as suspicious of cosmetics, 
foods, and drugs, prepared according to secret 
formulas, as they are of eggs put up in water-glass, 
much injury to the pocketbook and the health 
would be avoided. The simple expedient of her- 
metically sealing an egg by immersing it ina ten 
percent solution of water-glass (sodium silicate) 
not only keeps the egg from six months to a year in 
a wholesome condition, but retains to a remarkable 
degree the characteristics of freshness. Complaints 
of unsatisfactory results are received from time to 
time, but these are the exception, and experimental 
data do not bear them out. Careful scientific ex- 
periments under close observation, and confirmed 
by chemical analysis of the eggs so kept, have been 
made at experiment stations both in this country 
and abroad, and it has been found that only a 
minute amount of the sodium compound gains 
access to the egg even after prolonged keeping. rhe 
silica is deposited to some extent in the shell. This 
process is not recommended for commercial use, but 
the housewife who buys her eggs at early-summer 
prices and puts them down fresh at that time may 
have an excellent food for her family at about one- 
half the market rates when the next December comes 
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A—From our 
grandmothers we 
have borrowed the 
fichu. Sometimes 
we make it of net, 
again of the finest 
of muslin, and at 
other times of 
chiffon. Some- 
times it is of a 
plain color, often, 
white; again it is 
of the flowered or 
dotted mull. A 
new idea is to 
combine with it the high 
collar, forming a frame to 


the throat. Price, $2.50. 








B—The woman who ex- 
pects to spend part of her 
summer in a hotel will find 
many occasions when this 
dress will be serviceable. The 
bodice is of silk with discreet 
touches of embroidery. A 
wide band of silk restrains 
the bouffant tendencies of the 
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chiffon _ skirt, 
which is shirred 
at the waist-line. 
The sash-effect of 
the silk may be 
omitted if de- — 
sired. From a /} 
cape of the silk / 
escape the bell- 

shaped chiffon 

sleeves banded in 

the silk. Price. 

$30.00. 


C—Some- 
thing new 
in middy~ 
blouses is welcomed by all ages. In 
this model, a yoke has been cleverly 
introduced. The blouse buttons at 
the side, and there are two “real” 


pockets. Price, $5.00. 


D—The very newest blouses are fashioned from 
striped linen and are so gay in color that they require 
little or no trimming. A novel idea is shown in 
the collar, the turnover and the revers being of the plain 
material, matching the stripe in color. Price, $7.50. 


































E—The plaited jabot is back to favor, and it is especially 
well liked when it is attached to a high collar. A touch of 
color appears in the piping of the collar. Price, $1.25. 














Patterns of A and E cost 1o cents each; patterns of C and D in the 
stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust-measurements, cost 25 cents each; a pattern 
of B costs 50 cents, and a pattern of the waist or skirt separately costs 25 
cents. Order patterns by letter and page number. Names of the shops 
where costumes may be purchased will be furnished upon request. 












os 









G—Even the 
simplest blouse 
takes on a dressy 
air when a frothy 
bit of neckwear is 


worn. The lily-like 











collar of organdie or te 
linen has a dainty tucked vestee mds 






and jabot ends of lace. Price, $2.25. 














H—It is the day of the tailor-made in suits, 
coats, and even in blouses. The best looking waists this summer 
derive their cachet from their simplicity. This model is 
unusually adaptable. In a wash-flannel or cotton mate- 
rial it is excellent for sports: in a heavy linen, plain or 
striped. it is a fitting complement to the linen, white 
serge, and crash suit, and in silk or chiffon it is equally a 
part of the cloth tailleur. Box-plaits flanked by pockets 
are the only trimming necessary. In flannel or a cotton 


material it costs $6.00, and in silk or chiffon, $9.00. 


J—With the modes of a bygone period has 
come back to us the polka-dot, larger and more 
imposing than ever. Wonderfully effective color- 
schemes are evolved in silks with a twill that 
stamps them as of the surah variety: beige is 
dotted in blue. navy-blue in red, Hague-blue in 
white, ete. To achieve the maximum of chic, it 
is advisable to keep the frocks fashioned from this 
decorative material very simple in design. In 
this gown the fulness of the skirt is carried to the 
sides and restrained by shirrings. A suggestion 
of a jacket is given to the blouse by the peplum 
piped in a contrasting color. The frilly under- 
sleeves, vest. and collar are outlined in French 


knots, matching in shade the silk. Price, $25.00. 


K—A wired lace 
collar, taffeta revers, 
and frilly jabot ends 
make up this ambi- 
tious piece of neck- 
wear. The jabot is 
of net outlined in a 
narrow net ruffle. 


Price, $2.25. 
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Patterns of G and K cost 10 cents each; a pattern of H, in the stock sizes, 
34- to go-inch bust-measurements, costs 25 cents, and a pattern of K, 50 cents 
for the entire costume, or 25 cents for waist or skirt separately. Order patterns 
by letter and page number. Names of shops where costumes may be purchased 
will be furnished upon request. 





C—There is a simplicity which 
almost amounts to primness in 


this frock. The full skirt, gathered of 











at the waist-line into an up- Be 
standing ruching, is as demure as th 
the “meeting-house dress” of the = 
Quaker maid, and, like hers, is a 
trimmed with tucks. The waist ‘k 
is the simplest of surplice models, 
draped to display a vest of the “ 
same material or P 
maline. The I 
sleeves are of net f 53 
or tulle, and their “t 
fulnsss is gathered : 
into a modest bs 
band at the wrist. P 
A more decora- ] is 
, tive effect may be " 
gained by fashion- . 
ing the model z 
from a flowered 7 
material. Price, | 
$18.50. ; 
A—This graduation-frock may 
be worn as a little dinner- or dance- 
dress after it has served its first 
purpose. As a rule, graduation- 
frocks are made of a white material, 
muslin, organdie, net, mull, etc., but ’ 7 
these models can be adapted to col- - é =< 
ored materials with quite as mucl 5 * / 
success. The introduction of the \/) > 2 
quaint 1830-modes has brought back /a iy 
to favor ruffles, and many of them. 4 7 PAPONN 
This little frock has a series of (i@/ B } 
five, which may be finished by a \ Ma Le 
hem or a ribbon-banding. Above y | 
the deep girdle of satin, two more pat: } . , i 
shoulder-ruffles make the corsage soft and girlish. The TITTY 
long, transparent sleeves are gathered into a ruffle at the ‘ g | 
wrist. Price, $18.50. an. 
B—For the tall, slender girl, this model would be charming. The skirt is 
made up of three flounces of organdie, net, mull, voile, or any favorite cot- 


ton fabric, and each flounce is edged with a box-plaited ribbon ruching. The 
ribbon-banding or a plain hem may be substituted. Even the peplum of the waist 


has its ruched edging, and a similar ruching outlines the V-shaped neck, filled in { 
with folds of tulle. Of tulle also is the bell-shaped sleeve. Price, $18.50. 4 \ 
e . . . [7 
Patterns of these costumes in stock sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust-measurements, cost 50 —~ \ 
cents; patterns of skirt or waist, 25 cents each. Order patterns by letter and page \e 
number. Names of shops where costumes may be purchased will be furnished upon request. ‘\ ¢ 
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A—The golf enthusiast is a loyal supporter 


-d of the sweater. For the fall and winter, she 
a generally prefers the woolly models, but for 
1s the warm days of summer the silk or mer- 
. cerized silk sweaters are more in demand. A 
P curious combination of stripes 


t and checks makes the model &*;; 
| sketched unusual, but there QL: : 
are many others in the 
plain colors, in the blazer 
, stripes, and in the 
F checks, with or with- 
out the sash. The 
skirt should be 
wide enough for 
perfect freedomof / 
movement, but not Nak 
made from so 
much material that 
it 1s cumbersome, and for the wash- 
skirts a gored model is preferable to the 
circular ones. Even the hat of linen 
has many practical features to add to 
the comfort of the golfist. 


B —In this rational little ten- 

nis-dress, the sportswoman may 

forget her clothes and throw 

| her thoughts as well as her 
energies into the game. The 

skirt, with the hem turned 

onto the outside, is made of French linen 
and is attached to an underwaist button- 
ing in the back. Over this falls the 
blouse, concealing all missing connections. 
It is made of crash and is bound in linen, 
B a soldier's red, army blue, Persian orange, or tan. 
The insert-piece under the arm allows the 

wielder of the racket to swing her arm without 

any interference from the kimono sleeve. Price, 


$16.50. 
i C—To the sportswoman, the topcoat is a neces- 
' \ ' ) sity. She slips it on after tennis or golf, when she jumps off her horse, or 
le : into her motor. And her desire is to have it built on lines as nearly 
is 7 like those in the coats of the masculine members of the family as it is 
by p=" possible to make it. There are the same slot-pockets, large enough to 
“ i xed ’ hold a miscellaneous collection of articles, a sewed-in sleeve, giving the 


effect of the raglan, buttoned straps which hold the sleeve close to the wrist, 
and an unseamed, flaring back. In gray homespun this coat costs $30.00. 


aie Patterns of these costumes in stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust-measurements, 

i \ cost 50 cents; patterns of skirt or waist, 25 cents each. Order patterns by 

’ | letter and page number. Names of shops where costumes may be pur- 
{ chased wi!l be furnished upon request. 
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A- This design is equally adaptable for serge, 
shantung, or linen. The skirt is circular, with the 
inverted plait in the front. There is just the slight- 
est suggestion of the military in the trimmings of 
the jacket. The modest bell-flare of the sleeve at the 
wrist is another hall-mark of this season. In serge and 


shantung this suit costs $35.00, and in linen, $25.00. 


B—Almost severe in its simplicity is this little 
model, which would look trim in a cloth or linen 


fabric. 


In the back, there is a suggestion of the 
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return of the princess-line, which is already being 
heralded. An effective color-scheme is produced by 
embroidering or binding the scallops in a color to 


match the check of the sash and collar. Price, $20.00. 


C—For soft materials, such as silk, the box-plaited 
skirts are in great demand. With these skirts, the 
jacket is very short, extending only a few inches be- 
low the waist-line. Two pockets are allotted to this 
garment, the fulness being restrained by darts. The 
belt extends only across the back. In a silk material 


this suit costs $45.00. 








D—There is an element of the pic- 
turesque in this pretty silk costume so 
appropriate for an afternoon garden- ( 
party. The full circular skirt of the Hit ap 
peppermint-candy, striped silk is fin- § (¢ 
ished by a box-plaited ruching of the —™ 
plain silk. which connects it with the 

sleeveless bolero, also outlined in the 

ruching. A plain little blouse of white net or fine 
muslin, with full sleeves, is the complement of this 


bolero. Price, $30.00. 


E—Don't you think this frock in foulard or a 
cool cotton material would be charming to wear to 
church during the summer months? Even the white 
linen collar and cuffs have an ecclesiastic air. Four 
graduated tucks relieve the plainness of the circular 
skirt, yet do not detract from the simplicity of the 
design. A sash may be substituted for the belt of 
soft leather. Price, in silk, $25.00, and in a cotton 
material, $18.00-$20.00. 


F—Simple enough to make a visit to the tub and 
yet sufficiently dressy for a garden-party, this little 
frock should fill an important niche in the summer 


furnished upon request. 


















The full. gathered skirt is finished with 
Of embroidery, also, 
is the bolero, draped in surplice-fashion. The sleeves 
of the plain muslin are trimmed with bands of the 


wardrobe. 
a deep flounce of embroidery. 


Price. $18.50. 


embroidery. 


Patterns of the costumes on these pages, im the 


stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust-measurements, cost 50 
cents. Patterns of skirt or waist, 25 cents each. 
Order patterns by letter and page number. Names 


of shops where costumes may purchased will be 




























B—The swimmer often scorns skirts, claiming that they 
retard her progress. For her, the Sea Gate Bathing-Suit Co., 
Inc., has patented an ingenious combination of bloomer and 
skirt. On the sands, the skirt hangs in conventional fashion, 
but in the water it may be fastened by a new patented 
device into the bloomer style. The cut of the blouse and 
the omission of sleeves also add to the suit’s comfort. 


Price, in mohair, $3.89. 


C—Some women who do not go in for the more strenuous 
water-sports prefer a more dressy suit than the swimmers. In 
this model, they have a box-plaited skirt hanging from a yoke, 

which buttons at the side. The line of buttons is 
continued onto the waist, which is also box-plaited 
into a yoke. A dickey of white piqué may be 
added if desired. Bell-shaped capes, laced across the 

top of the arm, are clever apologies for sleeves. 
\ Also for the beach there are bathing-capes, generally 
\ fashioned from the material of which the suit is made, and 
lined with a gay-colored silk which the water can not hurt 
a The bathing-suit in 
silk costs $20.00, and 
in mohair, $18.00. 
The cape in a silk ma- 
terial costs $15.00,and 
in mohair, $12.50. 











A—Good looking 
onthe beachand com- 
fortable in the water 
even for the energetic 
swimmer, this model 
of a_ bathing-suit 
has much to ree- 

ommend it. This 

season, the skirts 
are being made 

short enough 

to display the bloomers 
of the same material. 
White pique collar and 
cuffs and a white rub- 
ber belt add a decorative 
value. Onher head, this 
bather is wearing one of 
the new checked hand- 
kerchiefs to hide her 
rubber cap, and on her 
feet, bathing-shoes, lacing 
in the front. In mohair, 
this suit sells for $18.00, 
and in_ bathing-satin. 
rajah, or pussy-willow 


taffeta, for $20.00. 


LY 






Patterns of these costumes, in stock 
sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust-measurements, 
cost 50 cents; patterns of skirt or watst 
25 cents each. Order patterns by letter and 
page number. Names of shops where cos- 
tumes may be purchased will be furnished 


upon request 


| 
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A—A real little “cooler” for the hot days. Made very simply 
from a pink or blue dotted dimity, its very simplicity makes it appeal- 
ing for a warm afternoon. The black velvet ribbon, drawn through 
straps of the material, gives the slightly raised waist-line. The 
enlarged armholes make the sleeves as comfortable as the kimono. 


B—There are many cool days in the summer when the small girl 
requires a coat. This model, in flannel, serge, or light-weight woolen 
material, is both simple and practical. A slightly high waist-line is 
given by the belt, over which the pocket buttons. 

C—Though just different 
enough to be individual, this 
dress is practical for many tub- 
bings. It is also a particularly 
/ good model for a dark colored 
} linen. The skirt is plaited, and 
the blouse is a compromise be- 
tween the middy and Russian 
styles. 


D—The blouse of this boy's 
costume has straps of linen 
matching the trousers, which 
frankly button onto the blouse. 
The collar and cuffs are also 
of the dark colored linen. 


E—Smocking regulates the 
fulness in the front of this little 
romper, which the wee boy may 
wear as well as his little sister. 
A pattern is also sold for ten 
cents of the hat, which may 
with safety go into the tub with 
the romper. 











Patterns of these garment 
4, 6, and 8 year sizes cost 10 





in 2 


cents 


each. Order patterns by letter and 
page number. Names of shops 
where costumes may be purchased 


will be furnished upon request. 
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Things for 
the Baby 


the new baby that thousands of mothers will 
skill with the needle, a desire for daintiness in 
comer, and a little money, time, and patience 
mother will pay half a hundred dollars for. 


By Carol Cox 


Here are a dozen pretty things for 
take delight in making. Just a little 
all the things that will belong tothenew- 2 
—and your baby will have what the rich 












No. 1—One of the Noah's Ark animals 
in a filet square decorates a bib finished 
with an embroidered edge. 


The endsare left open and caught together by 
bows of ribbon. A graceful trailing design of 
embroidery and lace adds to the daintiness. 











No. 2—The baby’s bonnet is as practi- 
cal as it is dainty. The embroidered 
piece in the front may be turned bazk to 
form a Dutch cap or cut off and used as a 
separate piece of trimming. A 
full ruffle of lace is gathered on- 
to the front edge to make a soft 
frame for the wee face. The 
rosettes of gathered lace and 
ribbon are sewed to a net 
foundation so that they may be 
easily removed when laundering, 
and the lining of China silk is 
also detachable. 


No. 3—The pillow cover, 13 x 


16 inches, is made of fiber linen. 


No. 4—In making this little jacket it is advisa- 
ble to cut the cashmere and sew the seams together 
before embroidering. Then cut out the lining 
of washable China silk, sew together the seams, 
baste it to the outside, and embroider the scal- 


















loped edge through the 
cashmere and silk. It is 
equally effective and ser- 
viceable in Japanese crépe. 

No. 5—This pillow of 
fiber linen, 14x17 inches, 
is givenadecorative finish 
by embroidery and lace. 
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No. 6—For the bassinet, 
there are two blankets, 
30x36 inches, one em- 
broidered in  cross- 
stitch in shades of pink 
and green, the other 
plain, and both are 
bound in pink satin 


ribbon. 
No. 7—Em- 


broidered fleece- 
lined pique boot- 
ees. Inthese baby 
can kick all it 7 


6 
bow-knot. The pillow- 
slips of fine linen are 
embroidered in a similar 


design. 
No. 12—The carriage- 


robe may be made of 

white broadcloth, 

pique, or silk crépe, 

and is lined with 

blue or pink crépe. 

It is 30x36 inches 

and decorated 

with cross-~ 
stitch wreaths. 


























A set of twelve 
pe rforated patlerns 

with stamping materials 
and pattern of the articles 
costs $1.25. Single patterns 
of Nos. 1,5,7,8, and 12 cost 
ro cents; ot Nos. 2, 3,4,9,9 










’ 





1 1% and 11, 15 cents. As 
& these patterns are perforated, 
11 not transfers, they can be 
used many times. Stamping 
materials are included with 
all patterns. 
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pleases and the bootees 
will not slip off. 


No. 8—The first lit- 
tle socks are embroid- 
ered, too. 


No. 9 The towel 
has “Baby” and floral 
sprays embroidered in 
cross-stitch as decora- 
tion above the scalloped 
edge. 


Nos. 10 and 11—The 
sheets for the bassinet 
are made of percale, 36 
inches wide and 45 
inches long and are em= 
broidered in an effec- 
tive floral design with 




























“Why you so crude to my hens?" dib Mrs Me Nitt. “Why they so affectionate to my garden?” corroge 


—— 


Mrs Bellringer. ‘* Must you enjoy peeve because my pets visits your vegetibles?“" ‘*So ha! 
My vegetibles never visits your hens, does they?” renig Mrs Bellringer 


Togo Lives in a Neighborly Atmosphere 
By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine’ 
who realize how people who live closest always 
becomes tightest. 


EAREST SIR:— 
Last employment to escape 
me were home of Hon. Mrs & 
Mr Alice K. Bellringer, Cen- 
tral Moose Station, Ill. Reason for my 
divorce from there were caused by my 
neighborhood qualities of soul which cause 
me to feel lonesome. 

When firstly I arrive to that bright 
kitchen by suburb of trolley, price roc ex- 
pense, there I see Hon. Mrs Bellringer, a 
very sidewise lady but less tall up. She 
meet me by back doorside entry and say 
for sweetly smiling, ‘‘ Togo,” she say it, od 
congratulate you on this delightsome neigh- 
borhood to which you have ariived for job.” 
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F. Strothmann 


“What makes neighborhoods delight- 
some?” are first question for me. 

‘“Neighbors,” she tell. “It are most 
happy thing to live in place where every- 
body so neighborly. By nextdoor lawn 
live Hon. Me Nitt family. Other side 
reside Hon. Tompsin folks. I want you 
feel right at home here and be neighborly 
like others.” 

‘How shall I begin this loving custom?” 
I ask to know. 

“Run over to Mc Nitt house, please, and 
require borrow one 14 lb coffee until grocery 
arrive Wedsday a. m.”’ 

‘Why should this create increase of love 
among neighbors?” I requesh baffably. 

‘Coffee are very sociable drug, are not?” 
she negotiate while departing off. 

I make walkaway cross lawn to nextdoor 
home. There at porch I observe one en- 
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tirely prolonged lady, very high up in 
statuary resembling steeples. 

‘What wish?” she demand. 

“Excuse! Hon. Mrs Bellringer wish 
borrow one 1% lb coffee for be neighborly,” 
I narrate. 

“When she expect return it—day of 
Kingdom Come?” she renounce. 

“Day of grocer come,” I deploy from 
kindness. 

“Huh! ” Hon. Mrs Mc Nitt report this 
American salute. Pretty soonly she return 
back with paper-baggish wrapping con- 
taining peevish Java. ‘From kindness tell 
Mrs Bellringer hurry back, as I am short.” 

“Do not worry about shortness,” I 
ollicute, observing how high her head went. 

“Do not answer until you reply!” she 
dib with poisonous doorslam. I go. 

As soonly as I boil up this nourishing 
coffee for Bellringer breakfast-eat and serve 
him amidst griddly cakes & etcs, Hon. Mrs 
return back to kitchen. ‘Togo, why you 
no wash dish?”’ she argue cowcattishly. 

“No soaps, please!”’ thusly I derive. 

“T should of told you!” she amuse with 
nice lady-grin, “when provisions are lacking 
you must not forget to be neighborly.”’ 

“T were neighborly with Mrs Mc Nitt 
about coffee,” I explore, ‘“‘and she almost 
nearly decapitated my nose with door-slam.” 

‘Poor Martha! I love her in spite of her 
spite,” snignify Mrs Bellringer from soft- 
ness. ‘‘Howeverly, if she must forget 
Christianity, perhapsly you had better be 
neighborly -in another direction. Elope 
over to Tomsin house on other side and 
require one (1) bar soaps from them.” 

I did so with hurry legs. Hon. Mrs Tom- 
sin, society bell of compressed appearance, 
hear my soapy requesh without affection. 

‘I am nearly denuded of soap myself,” 
she complaint. ‘‘Howeverly, here are 12 
bar which you will peddle home to Hon. 
Mrs, hoping she will return 2 saucepans, 1 
cup lard, 1 box facepowder, 1 baby carriage, 
5 apples, 1 phonograph, and copy ‘Good 
Housekeeper Magazine’ she borrow last 
month expecting return back immediately.” 

“T shall carry that list in faithful mem- 
ory,” are bright promus from me. 

At Bellringer resdence Hon. Mrs Boss 
greet me welcome. ‘‘ Why such brief soap?” 
she require while observing my borrow. 

“Hon. Mrs Tomsin say U O her baby 
carriage, facepowder, ‘Good Housekeeper 
Magazine’ and other groceries.’”’ I said it. 

‘“Sakes!”’ she holla. ‘What have over- 


come Susan of suddenly? Have she ob- 
literated her memory of 1 meat grinder, 2 
silk gloves, 1 copy Elinor Glyn, 18 eggs, 
and 1 can patent grease-renovator I lone 
her last Feb? Togo, kindly to roll baby- 
carriage forth, fill him with drugs she re- 
quire, and take back with reply that if she 
can’t be decent she could be neighborly.” 

I make fillup of childish peramblator and 
marchoff to Tomsin home with brave ex- 
pression peculiar to dead Samurai. Hon. 
Mrs Tom meet me by doorside. 

“What this?” she snarrel. 

“Hon. Mrs Bellringer is throwing back 
your borrow with courtesy,” I acknowledge. 

‘* How she insult me by returning goods!” 
she narrate while swooning away. Silence 
came from her. I could hear her bullfight 
dog, O-Fido, making war-cry talk from 
chain while his Hon. Mrs enjoy faint. I 
stand gast expecting what to do. Pretty 
soonly she make come-back requiring water. 

“T shall suffer from her persecutions 
without complaint,” devote Hon. Mrs 
Tomsin while weeping. “I shall not notice 
how she have abused my confidence and 
returned Gd Hskpr Mag with cover torn 
off. I ignore her so much that I shall put 
on my hat immediately and tell her myself.” 

I observe her jab hat-pin to feathers and 
go streakily through gate to Bellringer 
house. Conversation of talk heard from 
kitchen where I stood by key-hole trying 
not to listen. Pretty soonly came kiss-kiss 
sound amidst noise of ladies declaring there 
could not be any affection between them 
unless continuously borrowing. 

When Hon. Mrs Tomsin make depart 
she say, “Alice dearie take anything from 
me at any time without saying anything!” 
Such are love when it are affectionate. 


Backyard home of Hon. Mrs Mc Nitt, 
next doorly neighbor, contain considerable 
red hens of enlarged egg-power which they 
talk boastfully about by cackles. Back- 
yard home of Hon. Mrs Belilringer contain 
very enthusiastic vegetible garden which 
sprout lettus, cabbich, tomatus & etcs. 
Hon. Mrs Mc Nitt are proud of hers, Hon. 
Mrs. Bellringer are proud of hers. Yet 
those 2 prides can not mix comfortably. 
Quite frequently and often those chicken 
come strolling shyly into garden with in- 
tention of farming amidst vegetibles with 
their sharp finger-nails. When Hon. Mrs 
Boss see this she abrupt, “‘Shoo!!”’ which 
are considerable curse in hen-talk. 





One day Hon. Mrs Mc Nitt hear this 
language and poke forth to fence. ‘‘Why 
you so crude to my hens?”’ she dib. 

“Why they so affectionate tomy garden?” 
corrode Mrs Bellringer. ‘*Can’t you not be 
neighborly? Must you enjoy peev because 
my pets comes visit your vegetibles?” 

“So ha! My vegetibles never goes visit 
your hens, does they?” This from Mrs 
Bellringer. No intellectual reply, as two 
doorslams explode from each houses, while 
I go and invite chickens home with sticks. 

Next p. m., Mr Editor, I was by kitchen 
feeling neighborly. Hon. Mrs were en- 
joying slight headache in bedroom and I 
look to vegetible garden with poetical eyes 
when—O see! 1314 complete hens was there 
cultivating agriculture with clucks. I felt 
very sorry Mrs Bellringer must miss this 
rage. What could I do to help that dear 
bosslady while asleep? 

I think. O yes! Bright think! Hon. Mrs 
Tomsin got enlarged bullfight dog, O-Fido. 
Did she not tell Hon. Mrs Bellringer 
borrow whatever was without ask? Yes. 

Therefore I put on derby and go over 
Tomsin home where I could hear O-Fido 
coughing brutally in his kennel. Nobody 
home as usually. I should never worry. 
Hon. Mrs Tomsin say borrow—therefore I 
borrow. With gentle softness resembling 
ants walking over sugar I walk tc kennel 
where Hon. O-Fido stood wigging his 
snubbed tail and saying “OOF!” 

“Sweathearted canan!” I elapse, while 
untying chain which detached him from 
home. He permit that while snoring 
through his tooth. Then o sudden! That 
deceptive mammal make leap to the ankle- 
bone of my coat and stuck there by his 










Crosslots I serooch with speed peculiar to many rockets. O-Fido inciude 
himself in this promenade 
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mouth. My soul stood upright suddenly 
to realize that he liked me merely as food. 
I could not console him with loving speech 
because he held earnestly & hurt. There- 
fore I commence eloping over fence while 
Hon. Dog still detained me by garments. 

Crosslots I scrooch with speed peculiar 
to many rockets. O-Fido include himself 
in this promenade. Over home-fence I div 
headlongmost; but Hon. O-Fido can do 
this also. I see front porch of Bellringer 
home. New inspirations come to me. Dogs 
can not climb! I thank Japanese idols that 
O-Fido were not a cat! 

Up decorative post of frontporch I clumb 
with sailor skill. O-Fido say ‘ Wop!” 
from hungry disgust while chewing my 
coat where it tore down. 

When I was nearly to roof, of suddenly 
topside window open and I observe curl- 
paper beauty of Mrs Bellringer sticking out. 

“Who there?” she shreech. 

“Togo & dog,” I narrate febbly. 

““What dog?” she stortle. 

“Chicken dog,’ I deploy. ‘I introduce 
you. He name O-Fido. I borrow him 
from Mrs Tomsin for scare disgustly hen.” 

“Who told you borrow?” she incriminate. 

“Mrs. Tomsin tell you—’’ I commence 
but my talk was exploded by that maddish 
Tomsin lady emerging with soprano ques- 
tion. 

“What that Japanese impertinence doing 
with my pet?” she snagger from hysterix. 

“T keeping him here so you can get him 
before he escapes away,” I tell brightly. 

“You put me in very peculiarous po- 
sition,” Mrs Bellringer snib to me. 

“Your position are not 14 so quaint 
as mine,” I boast while feeling soreness 
from holding on to porch. “Will 
you permit me please to resign my 
salary by escaping over roof & get 
away?” 

“ Deliciously,” she gloom. “No one 
will grieve from your departure.” 

“O-Fido would,” I snagger, while 
climbing, and with that language I 

lept over roof and 

bounce to back alley 

where I retreat off 

\ like a Turkish army 

“\ “sx feeling wounded in 
my patriotism. 

Hoping you are the 
same, 

Yours truly, 

HASHIMURA ToGo. 
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Manners of Mending 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


HEN glass and china fall, it is 
not enough to save the pieces, 
down to the tiniest splinter; 
save also your breaks—until 

you have enough to make a mending worth 
while. Mending glass or china should not 
be a haphazard process; it properly requires 
forethought and some simple preparation. 
Choose a bright clear day for it, and a light 
place. Harsh cold is undesirable, also a very 
strong wind, though both are preferable to 
muggy, moist, or sticky weather. 

To begin with, spread a clean white cloth 
over a table of good size, set level in a strong 
light. Have a smaller table, if possible, to 
hold the basin of warm water and the clean, 
thick towels which are essential. Set in a 
chair close at hand a box, a foot deep and 
two feet square, filled to within an inch of the 
top with clean, dry sand or sawdust, wheat, 
bran, or oats, with a top sheet of clean 
cheese-cloth at least a yard square. Keep 
a kettle of boiling water on hand to undo 
crooked mends, and have thin, flat boards 
or squares of stout cardboard on which to 
lay each article when it is mended. Wide 
and narrow tapes for tying, a large supply 
of rubber bands, a tiny saucer of dry whit- 
ing, a dab of soft putty, plenty of clean, 
soft, white rags, a cup of turpentine, and a 
bottle of alcohol complete the outfit. 

Wash and dry carefully all bits before 
undertaking to mend. Cements vary 
widely. The most durable for china and 
fine stone-ware is pure white lead, ground 
in linseed-oil, a little thicker than cream. 
Apply it to both broken edges, smearing on 
rather thickly with the fingers—they are 
better than a brush. Then clean the fingers 
with alcohol or turpentine, fit the broken 
parts accurately together, fasten with tape 
or rubber bands or even, if the break de- 
mand it, a surgical bandage, set level upon 
one of the square boards, and put away todry. 
Let stand a month, then with a fine file re- 
move the oozed lead along the seam. It will 
hardly be visible, and practically indestructi- 
ble. In case of a single crosswise break, as 
in a plate or platter, where binding is diffi- 
cult, call gravity to your aid; this by help 
of the filled box. Set the larger half exactly 
upright in the box, by thrusting it down, 
break upmost, until it stands solid—the 


cheese-cloth protecting the edge from the 
packing. Fit on the other part, press it 
tight, hold for a minute, then leave standing 
twenty-four hours, when it will be safe to 
transfer to a shelf. Such mends make it 
necessary to have the box of fine, dry mate- 
rial. Lacking it, improvise a substitute by 
cramming something wide-mouthed with 
crumpled cloths, and packing them firmly 
about the lower half before adding the upper. 

Test mends by passing a finger along the 
seam; if either side projects, the mend is 
imperfect. Perfect fitting and holding to- 
gether is more important even than the 
cement. Among commercial cements choose 
those which do not require heating, for 
heated ones set so quickly upon cooling that 
they are hard to manage. A break that has 
set wrong may be loosened by holding in 
the steam of the kettle spout, then washed 
clean, taking off cement with alcohol or 
turpentine, and the work begun anew. 
After a break has been fitted the least jar 
may set edges askew. Therefore, with any- 
thing that has a rim to stand on, tie some- 
thing tightly around the rim, even if it is 
only deep enough to hold a fine thread. 
Anything flaring, tied thus, then set in a 
whole vessel, somewhat smaller, so the 
weight will press the break automatically 
together, will show a seam barely percep- 
tible. A cup or bowl, thus set, can have 
smaller breaks fitted in easily and perfectly. 

To mend the finest white china, beat 
quicklime to a fine powder—beat, not 
slack it—tie it in net or cheese-cloth, then 
beat white of egg till it sticks to the dish, 
coat both edges with it thickly, dust them 
with the lime-powder, and press instantly 
together; hold for five minutes, then fasten 
with tape or rubber bands. The lime, set- 
ting by the egg moisture, makes a line of 
fairy mortar as hard as the china itself, and 
proof against anything but long soaking in 
very hot water. Coarse ware, such as 
majolica, can be mended with egg-white 
and plaster of Paris or whiting. Purely 
ornamental pieces can be put together with 
soft putty, which hardens in a few days, and 
is very lasting. Very thick gum-water—it 
must be ropy-thick to be effectual—can be 
used with the whiting or lime in place of 
beaten egg. 
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Glass requires transparent cements. 
Here are three, cheap and good. Cover 
white isinglass with pure gin, set in sun till 
dissolved, keeping covered to prevent 
evaporation, filter through blotting-paper, 
and keep closely stoppered. Apply to both 
edges with the finger, bind fast, and let 
stand untouched all day. Or, sort gum- 
arabic, throwing out all colored bits, blow 
away the dust from the white lumps, a 
little more than cover them with boiling 
water, keep warm until the gum dissolves, 
and use the same as the isinglass. Or, boil 
white sugar to candy-height, have the 
broken edges very hot, coat them with the 
hot candy, press instantly together, hold 
ten seconds, then fasten, and wipe away 
the oozings with a hot, wet cloth. This is 
inadvisable except for clean fractures; 
where things must be built up, use the 
slower cements. 

Building up is the real test of skill. By 
means of it the most hopeless-looking 
wrecks are made good. Study the break as 
a problem, then begin by fitting together 
the tiniest bits and be sure to fit them ac- 
curately. Here the filled box comes in 
handy—things set in it will stick of their 
own weight, when they could not possibly 
be tied. Mend in sections, let stand until 
fast—a day and night at least—several 
days is better. Then join the sections, not 
all at once, but intelligently, so the final 
joining will not be impossible. Fit in 
shattered bits as you go along, as far as 


possible. But if they can be added after the 
final mending, leave them until all is fast. 
If bits have been lost, leaving jags here and 
there, fill them in with plaster, wet rather 
stiff, or with putty, and after the filling 
hardens, tint it to match the other surface. 
This of course is for china and earthenware. 
Glass needs to be filled in with very clear 
gum or glue, softened so it can be molded. 
Shape it with oiled fingers—the mend will 
show, but is better than a sharp edge. 

Articles “of bigotry and virtue,” such 
as vases, statuettes, and other bric-a-brac, 
which have lost handles, hands, or feet, 
need very stiff putty inside as a backing to 
the break, or a core to the broken leg or 
arm. After a month’s hardening the 
mended thing is practically as good as new. 
Flatten the putty so it covers the whole inner 
surface well beyond a handle-break. Putty 
is also excellent for fixing broken doll-heads. 

If the break in a water-pipe, hot or 
cold, can be got at, crowd a lump of stiff 
putty down upon it, hold fast with the fin- 
gers, until it can be bound in place with 
broad tape or a strip of clean cloth. It will 
stop the leak nicely until you can call 
the plumber. The binding on must be 
very tight to withstand water-pressure. 
For leaking refrigerators, either pipes or 
drip-pans, use tough white paper shaped to 
fit, then coated thickly with melted paraf- 
fin, and applied hot; it hardens instantly 
and lasts until broken away, yet is cleanly 
and germ-proof. 


The Proper Care of China 


By Jane Stannard Johnson 


HE preservation of decorated 
china in good condition for any 
considerable period of time de- 
pends primarily upon its proper 
care and cleansing after use. Barring care- 
less nicking of the edges and breakage, 
this is the only way in which the longest 
service may be secured and the decora- 
tions be kept in the highest state of per- 
fection. Simple as this statement may 


appear, it may be said to cover comprehen- 
sively the entire subject of the durability 
and longevity of decorated china. 

A housewife complains that the decora- 
tions, especially the gold, have quickly 


worn off her china. In purchasing, she se- 
lected a good china of standard reputation, 
and felt she had a right to expect the decora- 
tions to wear well. She is unable to account 
for the unsatisfactory condition which has 
so early manifested itself, and makes a pro- 
test to her dealer. It is a familiar subject 
to him, for he knows that the cause un- 
doubtedly lies in the faulty manner in 
which the china has been washed. 

Hot water, or water containing alkali, 
all soaps, washing-powders, soda, or any 
cleansing preparations, are apt to ruin 
decorations and remove every vestige 
of gold. Decorations, except the under- 
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glaze ones, are placed upon the china after 
the article itself has been fully completed in 
its process of manufacture. Particularly 
the gilding on fine china is practically on 
the surface. The most skilful methods 
known to experts in the china industry are 
employed in the endeavor to make decora- 
tions lasting and permanent, but were the 
decorations to be subjected to the same 
degree of heat as the china, they would en- 
tirely disappear in the firing- 
kiln. Gold decorations must 
be fired, at a still 
lower temper- 
ature, since gold | ¢ 
melts at a lesser 
degree of heat 
than color-ingredi- 
ents. So that dec- 
orations upon 
china may be 
regarded simply 
as a plating, but 
necessarily far less 
durable than the china 
itself. The ingredi- 
ents used in its com- 
position, and the 
processes of firing 
in intense heat, 
make the china 
extremely hard, 
while the decora- 
tions are of a sotter 
character. There- 
fore the decorations 
alone are suscept- 

ible to injury from 

exterior applications. 

For these technical 
reasons, it is imperative that ae 
china be washed with the greatest 
care, if its beauty is to be preserved. Hot 
water should never be used, while yellow 
soap, liquids, or powders are all injurious, 
to both gold and colored decorations. The 
effects may not be apparent at first, but 
gradually the results from rough usage 
begin to show, and the housewife is unable 
to understand why her china is losing its 
perfection of artistic finish. 

Properly, lukewarm water with the pur- 
est of soaps. when soap is essential, are all 
that ever should be used in cleansing china. 
Only a few pieces at a time should be placed 
in the pan, they must be washed quickly, 
rinsed in clear water, and dried without 
delay. If a warm towel be used, the drying 


will be more perfectly accomplished. China 

should not be allowed to “drip” dry aiter 

washing, but should be carefully wiped dry 

and put away. Standing the pieces up and 

allowing them to dry is apt to remove gold 
decorations entirely. 

China should be washed immediately after 

} using. It should not be left standing 

soiled, and, more especially, 

pieces that have & been used 










There 
1s in these days 
much lamenting over 
beautiful china that, after only a tew 
years . or months . use has become too 
shabby to appear on the dinner-table 
Grandmother's china is compared 
with the modern make. and the 
manufacturers get the blame— 
when the fault lies in the kitchen. 
Give your china proper care. and 
its decorations will neither fade 
nor wear off 


for serving liquids, 

salads, gravies, salted 

7 dishes, or any food that 

# eaves the china wet or 

damp. It is even worse to 

allow the dishes to stand in 

water. Water-soaking, or allow- 

ing the decorations to remain 

wet for any length of time, tends to 

soften the ingredients composing the deco- 

rations—particularly gold—and the rubbing 

of the towel, when drying under such condi- 

tions, will imperceptibly remove the decora- 
tions and gilding. 

There is danger in using hot water even 
for undecorated china, as a very hot teacup 
will easily break into pieces in the hands of 
the one who is drying it. The heat appar- 
ently makes the delicate china susceptible 
to the least pressure. 

Washing china carefully will prolong its 
durability and beauty by many years, but 
no matter how expensive, it may not reason- 
ably be expected to retain its beauty if 
this care is not given it. 








Raspberry Gelatin 
Cover a tablespoonful of granulated gelatin with a half-cupful of cold water. Soak five minutes and stand it over hot 
water to melt. Mash sufficient raspberries to make a pint of strained juice, add a cupful of powdered sugar and the 
juice of a lemon. When sugar is dissolved, and the mixture warm, add the gelatin and turn it into a mold. Serve 


with fresh berries 
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False Economies 


ERHAPS one of the greatest of 

false economies is due to the 

bargain - counter, which tempts 

women to purchase goods they 
do not need. No matter how cheap a 
thing is, if you do not need it, you waste 
money when you buy it. 

To live well at small cost, make out the 
bills of fare for a week in advance. Take 
an account of stock on hand and _ utilize 
it carefully in the menus. Make out two 
lists, one for dry groceries, the other for 
perishable foods. I find it false economy 
to purchase dry groceries in small quanti- 
ties; purchase enough the first week in the 
month to last the entire month. Perisha- 
ble foods should be purchased two or three 
times a week. Do not buy specked or in- 
ferior fruits, for either eating, canning, or 
jelly-making; it is a mistaken economy. 
The waste of the parts decayed, the loss 
that usually comes from two or three fer- 
menting jars, or the rapid decay of the re- 
maining part of the fruit, far overbalances 
the difference in cost. Even if fruit is 
plentiful and cheap, it is false economy to 
buy more than you can readily use or “put 
up” with ease in a single morning. Better 
can two mornings a week than to have a 
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“canning day.” I have seen housewives 
buy three or four baskets of peaches at one 
time, because they were cheap, and then try 
to can them in a day. The fatigue that 
comes from overwork is apt to induce you 
to throw away the skins and the few over- 
ripe portions that could be made into 
peach-butter or marmalade. In counting 
up the materials and the value of those 
wasted and lost, the fruit has cost more than 
it would to have purchased it in smaller 
quantities. 

Recently many household writers have 
devoted much time to the consideration of 
the cheaper cuts of meat. Several things 
in this connection must be taken into con- 
sideration. If you are a working woman, 
and your time has a money-value (and 
every woman’s time should have), you must 
either purchase a fireless cooker, or use 
chopped meat dishes, or buy tender meat. 
The first cost of meat is not the only im- 
portant determinant of the final cost. A 
Hamburg steak, which is made from 
chopped meat, can be nicely cooked in five 
or ten minutes, while the same meat, if 
cut into blocks and made into a stew, must 
be simmered an hour and a half. The 
cost of the fuel must be added to the price 
of the meat to get the final cost. 

In a small family it is false economy to 
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make dishes that require long-continued 
cooking, unless the fire is being used for 
other purposes. Soup should be made on 
ironing-day, if you use coal or wood; 
otherwise, it makes no difference. It is 
false economy to buy a shin of beef for 
stock and then cook it three hours over a 
gas-stove. Better buy one pound of round, 
have it finely chopped, soak it overnight in 
cold water, and cook it fifteen or twenty 
minutes next morning. A loaf of brown 
or whole-wheat bread costing ten cents will 
last a family of four for two meals; if made 
at home it will cost about six cents for gas, 
and this, added to the money-value of the 
time and materials, will make the home- 
made loaf the more expensive. 

It is false economy to buy canned goods 
simply because you have little time for 
cooking. Buy fresh vegetables and cook 
enough one day to last for two; by so doing 
you will have a better table and will save 
considerable money. We find in our mar- 
kets almost the entire year round a number 
of green vegetables, like lettuce, cabbage, 
chicory, endive, and celery, that can be 
served uncooked. These may be used in 
the place of cooked green vegetables. 

If your family is small, buy a good-sized 
steak, take out the tenderloin, have it 
broiled for today’s dinner; serve it with 
plain butter and lemon-juice or with a little 
sauce Bearnaise. Tomorrow, if you do not 
want beef, have a meat substitute—maca- 
roni and cheese, or a nut-loaf. The follow- 
ing day have sirloin or back of the steak. 
Use the bones and the tough end for stock 
or soup. In this way you make three 
dishes from the steak. If you have any 
left over, of either the cooked tenderloin 
or sirloin, put it through the meat-grinder, 
add a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper, 
a little Worcestershire sauce, and melted 
butter, put it down in a tumbler or jar, 
cover over a little melted suet, and stand 
it in the refrigerator to use for sandwiches. 

Again, if the family is small, purchase a 
good-sized chicken for stewing and cook 
the whole of it; serve the breast the first 
day with either cream sauce or sauce su- 
préme; chop the dark meat and make it 
into croquettes or use it for chicken-pie. 
Skin the feet and these, with the giblets 
and back of the chicken, make into noodle 
soup, or bake the giblets with eggs. In 
this way one gets at least three different 
meals from one chicken. 

Do not forget that there are many cheap 


meats that cook, quickly and give just as 
much nourishment as a steak at thirty 
cents a pound. A pound and a half of 
round steak, put twice through the meat- 
chopper and made into a roll or cannelon, 
may be baked in thirty minutes. The 
same amount of sirloin steak would require 
fiiteen minutes for broiling. The latter 
will cost forty-five cents, and the rolled 
steak thirty. Do not save two cents’ 
worth of gas by spending fifteen cents extra 
for meat. 

Never allow the refrigerator to remain 
open while you carry food to the table; if 
you do, the cold air will escape and the ice 
melt. Do not chop ice in the refrigerator 
to put in the water-pitcher; put the water 
in bottles and stand them near the ice. 
To be truly economical, fill the refrigerator 
full of ice and replenish two or three times a 
week. To buy only a small piece each day 
is always extravagant. 

My economy is never to buy one penny’s 
worth more than can be used. Where 
one uses a gas-stove only, never purchase 
foods that require more than an hour and 
a half for cooking. Buying dry groceries 
in quantities sufficient for six months has 
been recommended by many economists, 
but in my case it has proved false economy. 
I find that one uses more when there is 
plenty to use. 

Buy only good cooking-utensils. Cheap 
ones must often be renewed, and are fre- 
quently dangerous—two good reasons for 
avoiding them. Above all, buy only the 
utensils you need and keep them near the 
stove and work-table. 

The kitchen, if properly cared for, will 
not be dusty. If you are obliged to use 
coal for cooking-purposes (and I hope you 
are not), keep the lids on the stove and 
the dampers open while cleaning the fire, 
then open the kitchen-doors and windows 
and do not lift the stove-lids until the dust 
has settled. Modern kitchens in the cities 
are equipped with gas-, in the country with 
oil-stoves. A small, well-equipped, con- 
veniently arranged kitchen will enable one 
to do her work at half the cost and in half 
the time it would take in an inefficient one. 

No wife or mother can afford to spend 
too much time in idle cleaning. Keep 
the home clean and remove the necessity 
for a general periodic upsetting of the whole 
house. Why live six months in dust and 
only two or three weeks in the year 
clean? 








TUESDAY, June Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Boiled Rice Cream 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fried Tomatoes Egg Scones 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cream-of-Pea Soup 
Stuffed Breast of Veal 
Brown Sauce 


Boiled Rice Baked Tomatoes 
Cherry Pie 


WEDNESDAY, June 2d 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed Cherries 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed Spaghetti 


Parmesan Checse 
Tomato Salad Brown Bread 


DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Veal Croquettes Peas 
Mayonnaise of Tomatoes 
Cherry Jelly 


THURSDAY, June 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Poached Eggs on Broiled 
Tomatoes 


Whole-Wheat Gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Purée of Lima Beans 
Strawberry Shortcake Cream 
DINNER 
Normandy Soup (veal bones) 
Broiled Steak Butter Sauce 
New Potatoes _ String Beans 
Fruit 
FRIDAY, June 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Boiled Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream-of-Tomato Soup Crofitons 
Farina Jelly Nogg Sauce 


DINNER 


Ciam Chowder 
Planked Shad Potato Border 
Cucumber Salad 
Camembert Cheese 
Coffee 


Crackers 


SATURDAY, June 5th 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Beauregard Eggs Toast 


Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled Shad-Roe Bacon 
Lettuce and Cress Salad 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Stock Soup Suet Dumplings 
Boiled Leg of Mutton 
Caper Sauce 
Rice Asparagus 
Cherry Salad Wafers 
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SUNDAY, June 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Omelet Rice Gems 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Cabbage Soup 
mutton stock) 

Roast Chicken Giblet Sauce 
Potato Croquettes Peas 
Asparagus Salad 
Strawberry Ice-Cream 


SUPPER 


Thin Cold Mutton 
Lettuce and Mint Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Lemon Jelly Cream 

Small Cakes 


MONDAY, June 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Ready-Cooked Cereal 
Sliced Bananas Cream 
Eggs Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled Sardines en Toast 
Lettuce Salad 
Rolls Tea 


DINNER 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Shepherds’ Pie Brown Sauce 
String Beans 
Strawberry Cannelons Cream 


TUESDAY, June 8th 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed Bananas 
Cereal Cream 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Macaroni Rarebit 
Lettuce Salad 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Vegetable Soup 
Mock Steak Mushroom Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
String-Bean Salad 
Strawberry Cake with Meringue 


WEDNESDAY, June 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Shirred Eggs Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fried Eggplant Chili Sauce 
Lettuce Salad 
Tea 
DINNER 
Cream-of-Radish Soup 
Pot Roast Brown Sauce 
Potatoes Baked Eggplant 
Tomato Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 
THURSDAY, June 10th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal Cream 
Bacon Coffee Rolls 


LUNCHEON 


Thin Cold Beef Potato Salad 
Rye Bread Tca 


enus for June 


DINNER 


Stock Soup Crofitons 
Macaroni Jambalaya 
Apple Catsup 
Lettuce and Cress Salad 
Cottage Pudding 
Chocolate Sauce 


FRIDAY, June 11th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Cream Salt Cod 
Coffee 


Corn Gems 


LUNCHEON 


Crab Meat a la Dewey Toast 
Lettuce Salad Coffee 
DINNER 


Clam Bouillon 
Boiled Slice of Halibut 
Sauce Hollandaise 
Potatoes Lettuce Salad 
Cottage-Cheese Balls Toast 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, June 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Beef Hash on Toast Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 





Omelet Potato Savory 
Roman Pancakes Tea 
DINNER j 
& 
Clear Soup 
Veal Cutlets Brown Sauce 
Rice Peas 
Tomato Salad 
Tapioca Custard 
SUNDAY, June 13th i 
BREAKFAST } 
Berries 
Cereal Cream 
Broiled Tomatoes Rolls i 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream-of-Asparagus Soup 
Roast Beef Brown Sauce 
Potatoes String Beans 
Orange-Jelly Salad 
aramel Ice-Cream 
Fairy Ginger Wafers 
Coffee 
SUPPER | 


Cold Beef 
Asparagus Tips on Lettuce 
left from soup) 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Fruit Wafers 
Tea 


MONDAY, June 14th 


BREAKFAST 
Prunes 
Eges Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Raspberries Cream 
Cinnamon Buns 
Tea 
DINNER 


Mutton Broth with Barley 
Potato Roll with Nuts 
Cream Sauce 
Thin Cold Beef Tomato Salad 
Strawberries Sponge-Cake 





The Month’s Foods 


E are coming into hot weather, 
which means, if we wish to keep 
well, a change in our foods. Cut 
down meats in general and fats 

in particular. Use less bacon, butter, cream, 
and fat meats. Substitute succulent vege- 
tables, as tomatoes lightly stuffed with 
meat, eggs, milk, and cheese-dishes. Fish 
may be used twice a week. Light broths 
and watery vegetable soups without 
meat are excellent. Cut down the starches 
and increase the vegetables and _ fruits. 
Cook enough vegetables one day to last 
for two. For instance, boil double quan- 
tities of potatoes, have some mashed or 
plain today, save the remainder for 
creamed potatoes tomorrow. Have string- 
beans hot today and cold in a salad to- 
morrow. 

Our city markets give strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, and cherries; use 
them while they last, both at breakfast and 
in place of cooked desserts at dinner. Pine- 
apples are also in fine condition, but are not 
so wholesome as the berries. There is an 
abundance of fresh vegetables also, either 
home-grown or shipped in. In country 
places, however, asparagus, lettuce, spring 
onions, and cress are the only new vegeta- 
bles, and strawberries, raspberries, and 
cherries are the fresh fruits. 

The meat and fish are about the same as 
last month. Squabs are in fine condition, 
and broilers are better and cheaper. For 
company meals, a few fresh mush- 
rooms add greatly to the 
elegance of a dish 
and are not 
costly. A 
hali- 










pound will season a good-sized dish of 
chicken, and a quarter-pound will be 
quite enough for a pint of sauce. Keep 
on hand parsley and fresh green pep- 
pers to add to the lighter meat-dishes. 
Broiled chicken with creamed potatoes and 
fresh mushrooms makes an excellent supper 
—and suppers, by the way, are far more 
attractive in hot weather than heavy meat 
dinners. As the month goes on, in place of 
eggs for breakfast, serve broiled tomatoes, 
fried eggplant, or squash. Use the lighter 
cereals and cut down white bread. Chating- 
dish suppers or luncheons are most at- 
tractive, and, where only one or two ser- 
vants must do all the housework, launder- 
ing, waiting, and cooking, they are helpful. 
Chicken-breasts, squabs, chicken a la King 
and a la Bordelaise, crabs Dewey, and crab- 
meat Southern fashion, cream chipped beet, 
eggs in many ways, lobster, many vegetables, 
and cheese-dishes are quickly done in a 
good chafing-dish. Salads with French 
dressing are always acceptable and whole- 
some; avoid during hot months heavy meat 
salads with mayonnaise. Fruit cocktails 
may take the place of soups once or twice 
a week. Good combinations for these are: 
pineapple, banana, and lemon; strawberry 
and orange; raspberries and currants; cher- 
ries alone. Blackberries and lemon and 
cantaloupes and cherries serve as both a 
salad and a dessert. Such salads as Japanese, 
potato, and cole-slaw serve as both vege- 
table and salad. In this way 
meals are less elon- 
gated —an im- 
portant point 
in hot 
weather. 
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Asparagus Shortcake—Tested Recipe on page 732 








Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


Begun in the April issue, this Tested Recipes department is already the most-talked-of fea- 
ture in the magazine world today. Enthusiastic reports are coming in concerning the first list, and 
scores of recipes that one had to be a good friend to try, that were used whenever important company 
came, are being sent for testing. Along with them are the substantial every-day kind of good things, 
so that each month will find under this heading from thirty to fifty of the very best recipes in the 
land. They are not to be found in a cook-book, so if you want them, cut them out and save them— 
and if you have any as good, send them to us fortrial. We pay at least one dollar for every one we use. 


Note—All measurements are level, standard, ha!f- 
pint measuring-cu ps, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen tablespoonfuls equal one-half pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six unless otherwise stated. 





Asparagus Shortcake 


3 cupfuls whole-wheat meal I 

I teaspoonful salt 3° 

4 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 

1!4 teaspoonfuls salt 

3 hard-cooked eggs 
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lespoonfuls butter 
1'4 cupfuls milk 
Mix together the meal (unsifted), baking-powder, 
and salt; moisten with a cupful and a half of milk, 
or a little more if it seems necessary, until the dough 
is as soft as can be handled easily. Divide in halves 
and pat into two round layer-cake' tins; bake about 
twenty minutes in a rather quick oven. Cut the 
asparagus in inch-lengihs and cook it in boiling, 
salted water till tender. Make a white sauce of the 
butter, milk, salt, and flour, listed in second column, 
add the asparagus, and put this mixture between 
and on top of the shortcake. Garnish with the hard- 
cooked eggs cut in eighths. Peas or other vege- 
tables can be used in a similar way. 
Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Luncheon Lobster 


2 cupfuls diced lobster 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
meat Red and white pepper 

15 cupful heavy cream Pités, buttered toast, or 

4 hard-cooked egg-yolks timbale cases 





Sauté the lobster in enough butter to keep it 
from sticking; add the cream, cook over hot water 
for a few moments, and then add the egg-yolks 
blended with the butter. Season to taste with the 
pepper and serve in the cases. This can be served 
just as it stands, or can be pressed through a coarse 
sieve, diluted with equal parts of hot cream and 
milk beaten in, and served as a bisque. 

Vrs. A. Nonnenbreg, Fords, N. J. 


Baked Asparagus 





Boil or steam asparagus till tender, drain, and 
cut in one-inch pieces. Make a sauce of the butter, 
flour, milk, seasonings, and crums. Put a layer 
of asparagus in the bottom of a baking-dish, add 
sauce and hard-cooked eggs, chopped, repeating 
till the dish is filled. Sprinkle with dried buttered 
crums mixed with the cheese, and bake about twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven. . 
Mrs. Elmer J. Masters, 91 Cushing St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Bacon and Eggs, New Style 


8 slices bacon, diced 4 eges 
6 small slices dry bread, 1¢ cupful milk 
diced 'g teaspoonful pepper 


A little salt 


Fry the bacon until brown; add the bread, and 
toss with the bacon and fat until well seasoned and 
slightly browned, then add the eggs beaten with the 
seasoning and milk, and scramble as usual. This is 
a very good way to use up dry bread. 

Mrs. John H. Ross, 825 W. 180th St., N. Y. City. 


Peas au Jus 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 


helled young peas 
Salt and pepper to taste 


I small onion, chopped 





I pint 


Put onion, peas, and butter in a deep kettle 
with a rounding bottom; sprinkle peas with water, 
cover very tightly, and cook until peas are tender, 
over a very slow fire; then season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Ellen G. Young, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Cheese Pudding 


1¢ teaspoonful salt 






114 ¢ ils grated cheese 
1 cupful cracker-crums 14 teaspoonful dry mustard 
2 cupfuls rich milk Few grains red pepper 
3 eggs 1g teaspoonful soda 

1!5 tablespoonfuls melted butter 
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Soak crums in the milk while the other in- 
gredients are being prepared; add the eggs well 
beaten, the seasonings, butter and cheese, and the 
soda dissolved in a little hot water. Bake an hour 
in a moderate oven, serving in the dish in which it 
is cooked. 

Sue Hicken, 423 N. Eighth St., Fort Smith, Arkausas. 


Macaronied Beef 
bottom round 5 medium-sized onions 
2 or 3 teaspoonfuls salt 
nd macaroni A little pepper 
I pint stewed and seasoned tomatoes 





With a carving-steel punch holes as thickly as 
possible through the beef, with the grain of the 
meat; into each hole press a stick of macaroni en- 
tirely through the meat, breaking it off so that it 
does not protrude much on either side. When 
bristling full of the macaroni, stand in a casserole 
or iron braising-pot; slice the onions over it, sprin- 
kle with the salt and a dash of pepper. Add water 
to the depth of two inches, cover closely, and cook in 
oven from three to four hours. If necessary, add 
a little more water, but this will not be needed, if it 
is tightly covered and the heat is very moderate. 
Half an hour before serving, pour over the tomato 
siuce and continue cooking. Serve with the gravy 
poured over it. Five or six sticks of macaroni, 
broken into the cooking-water, will thicken the 
gravy and may be served with the meat. 

Mrs. G. Woodbury Parker, 62 A Central St., Hudson, Mass. 
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Steamed Nut-Bread 


1 cupful sour milk or but- I teaspoonful salt 
termilk 2cupfuls granulated corn- 


1 cupful sweet milk meal 
34 cupful molasses 2 cupfuls graham meal 
1 teaspoonful soda 1 cupful seeded raisins 
1cupful broken English A little whole-wheat flour 

walnut-meats 

Put molasses in mixing-bowl, add soda, and stir 
thoroughly. Turn in the milk, salt, and meal, and 
then the raisins and nut-meats, which should be 
dusted with two tablespoonfuls of whole-wheat 
flour. Pour into three well-greased, pound baking- 
powder cans, cover, and steam an hour and a half. 
This makes delicious sandwiches when spread with a 
cream-cheese paste. 

Mrs. IF’. G. Bailey, 2 Corning Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Red Cherry Salad 

1 can red cherries, or I cupful orange-juice 
I pint stewed, fresh cherries I cupful sugar 

and juice Shelled pecans 
1'4 tablespoonfuls granu- Lettuce vy, 

lated gelatin 1 tablespoonful lemon-juice 

Whipped cream mayonnaise 

Strain the juice from the cherries (there should 
be one cupful), add the sugar, and let come to a boil. 
In the meantime soak the gelatin in the orange- and 
lemon-juice and pit the cherries, replacing the stones 
with pecan-meats. Add gelatin to sirup, put the 
stuffed cherries into individual molds, pour sirup 
over while hot, and when stiff serve on lettuce with 
mayonnaise dressing diluted with whipped cream. 
Mrs. H. M. Lanham, 1503 Washington St., Waco, Texas. 

Salad Dressing for Fruit Salads 


1 tablespoonful butter 
2 egg-whites 











1 tablespoonful flour 
2 tablespoonfuls granulat- 2 A 

ed sugar 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
V4, teaspoonful salt I tablespoonful prepared 
1 cupful thin sweet cream mustard 

Mix together the flour, sugar, and salt. Add the 
cream, and cook in a double boiler till thickened. 
Stir in the butter, and pour onto the whites of two 
eggs beaten stiff. Add the vinegar and mustard, 
and a little whipped sour or sweet cream if desired. 
This is especially good on a combination of equal 
parts of diced apple, marshmallows, pineapple, 
white grapes, and cherries. 

Alice A. Wheeler, Forest St., Worcester, Mass. 


Mousse de Poulet 
I cupful minced chicken 114 tablespoonfuls powder- 
3 egg-yolks ed gelatin 
1¢ teaspoonful celery salt 1 cupful milk 
16 teaspoonful salt I cupful heavy cream 
Few grains paprika 

Make a custard mixture of the milk, egg-yolks, 
and seasonings. In the meantime soak the gelatin 
ten minutes in cold water to cover, and then stir it 
into the custard mixture; add the chicken, and stir 
over cold water till the mixture begins to set; then 
fold in the cream, which should be beaten stiff, turn 
into a ring-mold, chill, and whea firm turn out on 
a bed of lettuce-leaves. Fill the center with shredded 
celery and a few broken walnut-meats mixed with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Jean Roberts, 64 Hyde Park Boulevard, Toronto, Canada. 





Tea Punch 

4 cupfuls water 3¢ cupful lemon-juice 
2 cupfuls sugar Strong cold tea 

Boil sugar and water together for fifteen minutes; 
cool, add lemon-juice, and freeze in three parts ice 
to one part salt. Serve in frappé- or tall tea-glasses, 
pouring two or three tablespoonfuls of the tea over 
each serving. Mrs. Wm. Greason, Essex Fells, N. J. 


3 tablespoonfuls butter 


Maria’s Lemon Pie 


1 slice baker’s bread, about 1 cupful sugar 
114 inches thick and 3!4 Juice and grated rind of 
inches square one lemon 


2 eggs 


14 teaspoonfuls corn-starch 
114 tablespoonfuls powder- 

ed sugar 

Pour the boiling water over the bread and let 
stand until the bread is thoroughly soft. Add 
butter at the same time. ‘Turn in the sugar mixed 
with the corn-starch and beat thoroughly, so that 
the bread will be completely broken up. Add the 
lemon and the egg-yolks, slightly beaten. Pour 
into a pan lined with pastry and bake about twenty 
minutes. Cover with a meringue made of the egg- 
whites and one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Return to the oven, and brown 
slowly for ten minutes longer, being careful not to 
cool too quickly. 
Miss Stella O. Libbey, 230 South St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Maple Glacé Bisque 

1 cupful maple-sirup I cupful heavy cream 
I cupful light cream Y% cupful chopped English 
4 to 6 egg-yolks walnut-meats 

Strips of angel or sponge cake 

Make a custard of the maple-sirup, light cream, 

and egg-yolks. When cool, set the mixture in ice- 
water and beat until thickened. Fold in heavy 
cream whipped, and serve in glasses lined with 
strips of the cake. Sprinkle each serving with nut- 
meats. This should be served ice-cold, and is an 
excellent substitute for ice-cream. 

Mrs. Wm. B. Walker, Jessup, Maryland. 


Fruit Bliss 


t box hulled strawberries 1 cupful sugar 
1 cupful pitted cherries 14 cupful water 
14 pineapple shredded 3 egg-yolks 
Juice 2 lemons 

Arrange the fruit in a glass dish; boil the sugar 
and water together for five minutes, then pour in a 
fine stream onto the egg-yolks, which should be 
beaten till thick. Cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly till thickened. Cool, add lemon-juice, and 
pour over the fruit. Chill thoroughly before serving. 

Mrs. Agnes Touel, 2420 5th St., W. Calgary, Canada. 





1 cupful boiling water 
Flaky pastry 





Strawberry Mousse 
1 box hulled strawberries, 1/4 cupfuls rich milk 
cut fine 1 cupful heavy cream 
114 cupfuls sugar 
Mash the berries and let stand overnight with 
the sugar. In the morning rub through a sieve, 
and add the milk. Fold this mixture into the 
cream, which should be whipped stiff, and pour 
into a mold. Cover tightly and bury in equal parts 
of ice and salt for four hours. Open and stir after 
the second hour. This is not a genuine mousse, 
which is a much richer and smoother ice, but is a 
most satisfactory substitute. 
Bernice S. Cogswell, Killingly, Conn. 


Eggless, Milkless, Butterless Cake 
1 package seedless raisins 
I teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful clove 
3 cupfuls bread flour 
1 teaspoonful soda 

Boil together the sugar, water, lard, salt, raisins, 
and spices for five minutes. When cold, add the flour 
and the soda dissolved in a teaspoonful of hot water. 
This makes two loaves. Bake about forty-five 
minutes in a slow oven. This cake is of good tex- 
ture and will keep moist for some time. 

Miss B. Crotty, 256 W. 97th St., N. Y. City. 


2 cupfuls brown sugar 
2 cupfuls hot water 

2 tablespoonfuls lard 
I teaspoonful salt 


(Tested and Approved Pecipes continued on page 738) 








A Balanced Luncheon Menu 


dressing that gives an appe- 
tizing quality to the meal, 
whose value can hardly 
be exaggerated. For 
enjoyment of a meal, 
by increasing the 
secretion of all the 
digestive fluids, 
is a real aid 
to digestion. 
Use any green 
salad-plant 
that is in sea- 
son in your 


HIS simple meal is 
balanced around a 
cheese pudding to 

forma menu well adapted 
for a summer dinner, 
luncheon, or supper. 
It is planned to 
furnish an ap- 
proximate 
available bal- 
ance of food 
nutrients for 
six people. 
The graphic 














illustration, locality, if 
together with NC é those men- 
tioned in the 


the table giv- 


ing a propor- Cheese Pudding—Tested Recipe on page 732 


menuare not 


tionate composition of the available. They are all rich 
cheese pudding, shows very A Belanced Meal in the mineral salts and 
clearly just what food prin- Lettuce wish netiches or’ Cucumbers vegetable acids craved in 
ciples it contains and their aulaveenian tor uae tent a) early summer, and are in 
proportions. The cheese mane Varo just the form required. 
pudding furnishes to each For spring tonics and iron 


of the six served 489 calories out of the and sulphur remedies have been largely 
1166 required for the meal. It contains superseded today, since we have learned 
all the food principles in a proportion that that Nature is by far the more subtle 
requires only bulk and additional heat- chemist and wiser physician, and com- 
tiving material in the form younds not made by her are of 
of starch, fats, and sweets. CHEESE PUDDING little value to the body. Phos- 
These are therefore supplied phates must be taken as food, 
in the rolls with butter, the not drugs, and the same is 
cocoa, and the strawberries. true of iron and other familiar 

The salad is especially im- tonics. It is the actual organic 
portant in adding bulk to a compounds of these minerals 
meal that has a main dish that are needed, and Mother 
(cheese pudding) of concen- Nature seems to be the only 
trated nourishment. <A _ food chemist that can make them. 
is said to be concentrated Fruit is used for dessert, 
when practically the whole \ not only because it com- 
of it is digestible, ae / *\ pletes the balance of 
leaving almost no Water Protein Fat Carbohydrates Ash the meal with its 
residue. The term sweetened fruit-juice 
has no reference to the actual and fiber, but because it is 
quantity of nourishment that (Avereée Fuel Value Required) abundant and in season in 
food contains. Thus a loaf Per Meal Per Person 








some form throughout the 





of brown bread is richer in 1166 CALORIES | country; but any simple gelatin 
heat-value than a pound of mixture or frozen ice may be 
eggs, but it is not a concen- 409.9 | substituted. Lemon - juice 
trated food, because it contains ; [ frozen in a milk sherbet is an 





excellent alternative; but do 
not destroy the balance oi the 
meal by using a hearty dessert 
difficult to digest, one rich in 


a large amount of indigestible Soniuties Macs wea 

- . . . u giue in 
fiber, while practically the entire | portion of Cheese Pudding 
egg is digestible. 


; . a Diagram showing food 
Aside from its use as bulk 


constituents of the cheese 


material, the salad serves @n- pudding and the heat protein, like custard pudding, 
other dietetic purpose infurnish- — energy which they will pie, or any one of the rich 
ing mineral salts and an acid generate starchy puddings. 
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‘The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods 
and Cookery 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


This article is the first of a series of four that will make plain the rules governing the proper 


nutrition of the human body. Studied 


in connection with the ‘‘Balanced Luncheon 


Menu” and used as a guide in compiling menus from our Tested Recipes, this article 
and the ones to follow will be invaluable to the housewife bent on having not only good 


things to eat, but the right good things. 


Beginning with September, we shall give in 


each issue a page of balanced menus based upon the principles explained in these articles. 


I—The Balanced Ration 


The six groups of food constituents are 
as follows: 

1. Proteins, or Muscle-Makers—as beef, lean 
pork, mutton, poultry, lamb, veal, game, cheese, 
nuts, milk, eggs, fish, dried peas, dried beans, len- 
tils, and milk soups. 

2. Carbohydrates, or Fuels—including starches 
and sweets. 

A. Starchy Foods—as potatoes and all starchy 
vegetables, macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, and 
the like, cooked and prepared cereals, bread, mufiins, 
biscuits, crackers, bananas, cocoa, corn-starch 
and tapioca puddings, cereal puddings, and so on. 


B. Sweets—as cakes, frostings, candies, rich 
preserves, jellies, rich breads (as coffee-cake), 
cookies, sweet puddings, stewed fruit, honey, 
maple-sirup, and other sugary foods. 

3. Fats, or Reserve-force Foods—as fat ham, 
pork, bacon, fat fish, sausages, cream, butter, 
oleomargarine, cream soups, full milk cheese, 


cream cheese, olive-, corn-, and peanut-oil, ripe 
olives, mayonnaise and all salad dressings, rich 
gravies and sauces, rich pastry, most nuts, suet 
pudding, fritters and all foods cooked in fat, sweet 
chocolate, ice-cream made with cream, mousse, 
parfaits, and Bavarian creams. 

4. Minerals and Acids, or Blood-Purifiers 
as cucumbers, corn, tomatoes, cabbage, celery, 
eggplant, spinach and all greens, salad-plants, 
prunes, figs, rhubarb, and all dried and fresh fruits. 

5. Bulky Foods, or Cleansers—as all mineral 
vegetables, gritty 


foods, coarse breads, woody 
cereals, and bran foods. 
6. Liquid, or Dissolvent Foods—as_ water, 


stock and milk soups, broths, tea, coffee, skimmed 
milk, whey, buttermilk, fruit drinks, gelatins, 
water ices, frappés, sherbets, and watery fruits 
and vegetables. 


The balanced ration consists of the cor- 
rect combination into meals of these food 
constituents in such ways as to please both 
the eye and the palate, appease the hunger, 
furnish each section of the body the food 
required for energy, and allow for the stor- 
ing-up of reserve-iorce against the time of 
worry and disease. As usually considered, 
the problem of the balanced ration is ex- 


plained in such difficult, technical, and ob- 
scure language that the average house- 
mother, anxious to introduce it into her 
home, is appalled at the host of chemical 
terms and numerical calculations, and 
finally abandons all attempt at science and 
falls back into the old routine of unscientific 
cooking. Nevertheless, the problem is really 
simple, and can be worked out for each 
individual family with the expenditure of 
little time and at no extra cost; in fact, the 
balanced ration tends to reduce the food-bills. 

The body is made up of many different 
elements, which, in conjunction with water, 
combine to form flesh, bone, blood, and so 
on. But each time a motion is made, a 
thought flashed in the brain, or even a 
word spoken, a small part of the body-tissue 
is broken down or exhausted. This waste 
is carried off by the pores of the skin and 
by the excretory organs, but there nature 
pauses; she can not mend a break without 
material and—just as solder is needed by 
the plumber—she requires food to repair 
the worn-out tissues. As the body is very 
complex, a wide variety of foods is needed 
in order that there be sufficient material 
of each kind to repair every part. This is 
one reason why human beings crave variety 
in food and thrive best upon a mixed diet. 

The principal food or main dish of a meal 
should usually be a protein food—a roast, 
baked eggs, a rarebit, or any other food 
from the muscle-making group. Then come 
the carbohydrates (starches and sugars), 
the fats (as butter, olive-oil, and the like), 
the minerals (in the form of fresh fruits or 
vegetables), and the bland and ‘“‘filling 
foods,”’ listed under the dissolvent or bulky 
group (as a stock soup, gelatin, apples, 
A small quantity of any of the 
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and so on). 





vividly seasoned foods furnishes an appe- 
tizer. For convenience, those suitable for 
use in this way may be termed “esthetic 
foods,” and include all condiments, pickles, 
green olives, chili sauce, ketchup, crystal- 
lized ginger, green peppers, pimientoes, 
sour oranges and fruits, tart jellies, lemon- 
juice, wintergreen and peppermint candies, 
and soforth. A meal often leaves a craving 
sense of incompleteness, caused by similar- 
ity of flavor in all the foods served. If an 
esthetic food had been added the whole 
meal would have assumed ‘“‘point,’’ and 
every food would have fitted into its niche. 

In planning any meal, the bulky group 
must predominate in quantity, starches 
appear second, the proteins third, sweets 
fourth, and fats fifth, while the liquid group 
should be sufficient to act as a dissolving 
agent. The esthetic touch may be added 
to any course desirable, although it relieves 
monotony if it appears midway of the meal. 
In giving rules for composition more ex- 
actly, two starches should figure in a meal, 
one protein, one fat besides butter, at 
least one bulky food, one mineral, or more 
if desirable, one sweet, and a dissolvent 
besides water. If foods are apportioned 
in this way in quantities of the usual 
“heiping,’ suited to the occupation and 
age of each member of the family, second 
portions will seldom be requested, because, 
when each part of the body is receiving ade- 
quate nourishment, less 
food is needed. It must 
be borne in mind that @ 
alcoholic drinks can @ 
not be calculated as 
foods in any meal, 
due to the fact 
that they create 
artificial condi- 
tions in the 
body. 

A mother 
was utterly dis- 
couraged be- 
cause she could 
not seem to provide 
her athletic boy of 
fifteen with enough 
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serves, he was rummaging in the pantry a 
half-hour after supper for “‘something to 
eat.” She finally decided that he was not 
being supplied with the right kind of food, so 
she studied dietetics and the balanced ration, 
and instituted scientific meals. The boy’s 
appetite became normal almost at once. He 
was starving on starch, while all his healthy 
young muscles demanded their portion of 
protein. If the wrong foods are prepared, 
it is almost as easy to starve in the midst of 
plenty as when there is nothing to eat, and 
nature creates a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which results in a constant appetite, or a 
craving for the lacking food. 

In planning meals the needs of each 
member of the family should be considered 
in order that the food shall be suitable, in 
whole or in part, for each one. This ob- 
viates the ‘special cooking”? which makes 
meal-time a bugbear to both mistress and 
maid. Briefly, the man at hard labor and 
the active boy from twelve years up require 
hearty foods that “‘stick to the ribs’’—usually 
meaning those consuming a long time in di- 
gestion; the housewife, active schoolgirls 
from twelve years on, and men at sedentary 
occupations, need lighter food, or that more 
easily digested; while children from four 
to eight and old people need a fair quantity 
of simple food. Children under four de- 
mand small quantities of easily digested 
foods, supplemented by plenty of minerals 

and milk, while the child from 
eight to twelve may eat the 
usual family meal in quan- 
tities suited to its growth 
and activity. 
A day’s menu for a 
family consisting of 
afatherat clerical 
work, a mother 
who acts as 
housekeeper, 
an athletic son, 
a girl of ten, 
and a child of 
four, might be as 
follows: 


eo 4%) 


BREAKFAST 


to eat. One night 


after eating tenslices 
of bread and butter, 
three helpings of 
potato salad, — six 
slices of cake, and 
three dishes of pre- 


Cherry Cake 


Beat to a cream a half-cupful of butter, add gradually one and 
a half cupfuls of sugar Measure one cupful of luke-warm 
water, and sift four level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder with 
two cupfuls of flour. Add half the water and half the flour to 
the sugar-mixture, beat two minutes, then add remaining water 
and flour and beat five minutes. Fold in the well-beaten whites 
of five eggs and bake in an oblong tin in a moderate oven three- 
quarters of an hour. When cool, cover with soft or marsh- 
mallow-icing, and garnish with candied cherries.—Mrs. Rorer 


Boiled Apples, B, 4, 5, 6 
Cracked Wheat, A, 5 
Light Cream, 3 
Baked Eggs, 1 
Popovers, A, and Butter, 3 
Coffee (for grown-ups) 6 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cream-of-Tomato 
Soup, 1, 6 
Escalloped Cheese, 1 
Bread, A, and Butter, 3 
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Lettuce Salad with Shredded Peppers and Oil 
Dressing, 3, 4, 6 
Steamed Whole-Wheat Pudding, A 
Raisin Sauce, B Tea, 6 


DINNER 


Clear Soup, 6 
Lamb with Gravy, 1, 3 Boiled | Rice, \ 
Cabbage Slaw with Minced Mint, t 
Baked Parsnips, A 
Sliced Oranges in Jelly, B, 4, 5 
Tea, 6 





The numbers following each 
item refer back to the table 
of. food constituents, pro- 
teins being called 1; starches, 
A; sweets, B; fats, 3; min- 
erals, 4; bulky foods, 5; 
and liquids, 6. Some of the 
foods may be included in two 
or more classifications; in this 
case several numbers appear 
after each item. 


These menus are roughly balanced 
and, if worked out in calories, will be 


Salad a la Pomme 


“ ° ° ee Make a nest of crisp lettuce-leaves: in the center place an apple which 
found to approximate dietetic standards has been baked and scooped out. Fill with chopped almond and 


A sufficient cherries and decorate with cherries into which blanched almonds 


in so far as is practicable. 
have been inserted Mary H Northend 


quantity of sugar is added in preparing 
boiled apples to classify them as sweet (B), large or small, the balanced ration can al- 
but at the same time they are mineral (4), ways be maintained. It must be borne in 
ballast (5), and liquid (6). Cream-of- mind that all expenses beyond a certain 
tomato soup is at once a protein (1), because __ point are for flavor and luxuries rather than 
of the milk it contains, and a dissolvent (6), for necessities. In planning meals at small 
because it is liquid. A knowledge of cookery, cost for a day, for a family consisting of a 
or, lacking that, consultation of any good man at hard labor, a house-mother, a boy 
cook-book, and familiarization with the — of twelve, a child of two, and an aged grand- 
table of food constituents given above, will mother, the following menus are suggested: 


enable any one to classify all foods in their 
7 - - s BREAKFAST 
relation to the balanced ration. a ; 
1 a - Any Stewed Fruit, B, 4, 5 y 
In these special menus, each food con- Old-fashioned Oatmeal, A Top. Milk, 3 
ot Browned Salt Codfish, 1 on Buttered Shortcake, A, 3 
stituent appears in correct proportion, and Cereal Coffee, 6 
every member of the imaginary family wre Haein orate aa 
can obtain from it the foods suited to his Creuned Lacikerteins . 
or her needs. The cracked wheat at break- Rye Bread, A, and Butter, "3° Bett “Salad: Corn-Oll 
° . ~ « , 9 ressing, 6, 
fast is-sufficiently bulky to “stand by”’ the Baked Indian Pudding, A” Brown-sugar Sauce, B 
Tea, 6 


athletic son, who will doubtless eat steadily 


through the meal. The father and mother ee 

will eat smaller quantities because they are ("$7 Ned Onions 1.3)” Bread, An “Butter. 3 
not so active and burn up less energy, while Jellied Apricots (sun-dried), B, 5, 6 

the girl of ten will probably be satisfied In case of an elaborate meal the same 


with a choice of either eggs or cereal. In idea can be carried out, if correct propor- 
case she makes the latter her substantial tions are observed. It is then necessary 
dish, a glass of milk should supplement her to double the food constituents, and to 
meal in order to supply the necessary pro- serve smaller portions of all food, so that 
tein. The four-years-old child should be — the body will not be surfeited with any one 
given either eggs or cereal, but not both. kind. The following dinner menu _ illus- 
Milk also is needed if the cereal serves as trates this point: 
his main dish. As he is too young to eat 


° ¢ DINNER 
hot breads, a piece of bread and butter may : 
. “$7 > for > rer The Spanish Canapés 
be substituted iol the Po} OVETS. I he Celery Bouillon, 4, 6 Bread-Sticks Butter, 3 
same common-sense disposal may be made “at Pie, A, Near Radishes, biaey, 3 
~heo M: i, Potatoes, A Onions, 4, ! 
lunchec ee = Salad of String Beans, Peas, and P. imie ntoes with F rench 
It is a poor rule which can not work two Dressing, 3, 4, 
Ice-cream with Pumpkin Pie, 3, A, B 


ways. No matter whether the income is Coffee, 6 
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Southern Wedding Cake 


This recipe was sent to Good Housekeeping by a 
daughter of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston; it has 
been in use in the author’s family for nearly two 
hundred years. 





2 pounds seeded raisins 1 pound flour 


pounds currants 1 dozen eggs 
I pound citron 214 tablespoonfuls mixed 


I pound sweet almonds spices 
6 bitter almonds lg pint good brandy 
1 pound butter I wineglass sherry 
I pound sugar I wineglass rose-water 
Wash and dry the currants the day before using. 
Slice thin half the citron, and cut the rest in very 
small pieces. Pound the almonds till smooth, and 
then blend with the rose-water. Cream the butter, 
add sugar and egg-yolks well beaten, and turn in 
half the flour. The rest should be used to flour 
the fruit, but the sliced citron should be kept 
separate. Add the almonds and then the floured 
fruit together with the brandy, sherry, and spices. 
Last of all fold in the egg-whites well beaten. 
Put a layer of the cake-dough in the pan and then 
a layer of the sliced citron, continuing till all is in. 
Bake six hours in a very slow oven. Line the cake- 
pan with buttered paper. 


Margaret Johnston Pritchard, 2835 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Beef Loaf 


I nd ground round steak 14 cupful soft whole-wheat 
1 1 , bread-crums 

1 medium-sized onion 2 small crumbled crackers 
I small red pepper 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
2 i 1 
1 





pot 
pound beef suet 


sprigs parsley g teaspoonful pepper 

14 cupful boiled rice 2 eggs 
14 cupful water 

Try out the suet, reserving grease for other uses. 
Grind the browned suet with the onions, celery, and 
parsley, add to meat with the other ingredients 
as enumerated, make into a loaf, dredge with flour, 
salt, and pepper, and bake about forty-five minutes, 
basting after it browns. Cold hominy can be sub- 
stituted for the rice if desired. 

Edith L. Wagoner, 12 Mason A pts., Omaha, Neb. 


Quick Beef a la Mode 


round of beef 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
medium-sized onions 4% teaspoonful pepper 
ipf butter or beef 4 cloves 

drippings 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
I pint stewed tomatoes 





Slice onions and cook till yellowed in the fat. 
Add the cloves and the beef cut in cubes, and fry 
till browned. Then add a pint of boiling water, 
the tomatoes, and seasoning, and simmer for an 
hour and a half. When ready to serve, thicken the 
gravy with the flour moistened in a little cold water. 

Mrs. Leon H. West, 815 Ronald Ave., Missoula, Mont. 


Eggs a la King’s Hill 
rd-cooked eggs 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
whites 16 teaspoonful salt 
grated cheese I pint milk 
iblespoonfub flour Red pepper 









Quarter the eggs and arrange a layer in the bot- 
tom of a buttered fire-proof dish; sprinkle with 
grated cheese and season with red pepper. Con- 
tinue in this way till all is used, and then pour over 
a sauce made of the butter, flour, salt, and milk. 
Sprinkle with the cheese, and bake about twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven; then beat the egg- 
whites stiff, add a dash of salt, pile lightly over the 
baked mixture, and sprinkle with cheese. Bake ten 
minutes in a slow oven. 

Mrs. John W. Crowell, King’s Hill, Walden, N. Y. 


French Pea Soup 


I can or 1 pint cooked fresh 1 teaspoonful salt : 
peas I teaspoonful grated onion 
I quart milk 1 teaspoonful pepper 
1 tablespoonful corn-starch I egg 
Scald the milk, and thicken with the corn-starch, 
which has been moistened with a little milk. In 
the meantime rub the peas through a sieve, and add 
the pulp and seasonings to the milk. Cook ten 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Separate the egg, 
beating yolk and white separately, combine and 
pour the hot soup slowly onto them. Serve at once. 
Mrs. Rorer. 


Chicken a la King 


2 heaping cupfuls diced chicken- 1 can or 1% cupfuls fresh 
meat (white preferred) 


€ } mushrooms 
5 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 14 teaspoonful salt 


3 tablespoonfuls chopped pi- 3. cupfuls rich cream 

mientoes 214 tablespoonfuls flour 
6 tablespoonfuls chopped 1 tablespoonful butter 

green peppers 2 egg-yolks 
1 tablespoonful capers Paprika 

Cook mushrooms five minutes in the olive-oil, 
then add the mixture to the chicken, capers, peppers, 
and pimientoes, and add a dash of paprika and 
salt. Prepare a white sauce of the butter, flour, 
and cream, beating the two egg-yolks and pouring 
the sauce into them when it is done. Add the 
chicken mixture, heat thoroughly, and serve on 
diamond-shaped slices of buttered toast. 

Mrs. John Hornsby, Eminence, Ky. 


Spring Roe Salad 
1 shad-roe 3 hard-cooked eggs 
I cucumber Lettuce 
French dressing 

Roll the roe in a cloth, the shape and size of a 
cucumber, and boil till tender in water containing 
a little vinegar, a bit of bay-leaf, and a slice of onion. 
Chill thoroughly, remove the cloth, and slice the roe. 
Slice the cucumber and hard-cooked eggs. Arrange 
a bed of lettuce-leaves on a salad-dish, and place on 
this, the egg, cucumber, and roe, alternating and 
overlapping. Pour over French dressing. 

Mrs. S. C. Hudson, 1426 3rd St., Lainsville, Ky. 


Baked Salmon 





I pound-can salmon 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
I pint milk I teaspoonful salt 
1% teaspoonful pepper I pint fine bread-crums 


Turn salmon into a colander, scald, remove bones, 
and mince it fine. Scald the milk and add butter 
and seasonings: Butter a baking-dish, put in a layer 
of crums, then one of fish, alternating till all is used. 
Pour over the milk, sprinkle on a layer of fine dry 
bread-crums mixed with a little butter or cooking- 
oil, and bake in a moderate oven till brown. This is 
an excellent way to make a can of salmon serve 
several persons. 

Mrs. L. E. Enterline, 937 Market St., Ashland, Pa. 


Quick Aspic 


2 tablespoonfuls gelatin 1 clove : 
3 cupfuls cold water I saltspoonful celery seed 
1 slice onion 1 saltspoonful black pep- 


1 tablespoonful chopped car- per i 
rot lg teaspoonful beef-extract 


vA teaspoonful salt Juice 14 lemon 
Bit of bay-leaf 

Soak the gelatin fifteen minutes in a cupful of cold 
water and simmer the vegetables and seasonings in 
the rest of the cold water for the same length of 
time. Add the gelatin and beef-extract, and when 
these are dissolved, turn in the salt and the lemon- 
juice. If this is to be cut in cubes for a garnish, 
turn into a shallow pan to stiffen. Mrs. Rorer. 
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Fairy Gingerbread 
14 cupful butter I egg 
1 cupful sugar I teaspoonful soda 
1 tablespoonful ginger 14 cupful milk 
2 cupfuls bread flour 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, and when 
very light, add the soda dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of water and mixed with the milk. Then turn in the 
beaten egg, the ginger, and stir in the flour. Clean 
the bottoms of several square baking-pans and 
brush them with oil or suet. Spread the mixture over 
these in the thinnest possible layer, using the pans 
upside down. Bake them in a moderate oven, and 
as soon as they are light brown, take them out, cut 
down the center and then across, making four 
pieces. Roll each quickly over a pencil or steel, 
starting with the cut edge. This must be done while 
the wafers are hot, and as they cool quickly, it is 
wiser not to bake more than two pans at a time. 

Mrs. Rorer. 


Potato Savory 
2 cold boiled potatoes 2 hard-boiled eggs 
2 gherkins 14 cupful chopped cucumber 


1 small Bermuda onion l 


4 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 

1 tablespoonful chopped 2 tablespoonfuls tarragon 
hi : 
chives 


vinegar 
I teaspoonful salt 1 saltspoonful pepper 


1 teaspoonful water 
Dice the potatoes, chop the eggs, celery, gherkins, 
and onion. Add the chives and mix. Put the salt, 
pepper, and water in a bowl; beat a few minutes, 
add the oil, mix, pour in the vinegar, beat again, 
mix lightly with the savory, and serve very cold. 
Mrs. Rorer. 


Savory Baked Fish 


1 haddock or cod, four to six Few sprigs parsley 


pounds 1 teaspoonful salt 
I onion ¥ teaspoonful pepper 
I small green pepper or pi- 6 bay-leaves 





miento 

Remove the skin by slipping under it at the 
shoulder a very sharp knife and pulling gently; it 
will readily follow the knife. Wash and dry the fish, 
dust with salt and pepper, and rub inside and out 
with the onion, green pepper, and parsley, which 
should be put through the meat-grinder together, 
to forma paste. Place the bay-leaves inside and out; 
put a strip of cotton cloth lengthwise of a dripping 
pan, and lay the fish on it. This will assist greatly 
in removing. Dot fish with bacon-fat, pour in 
enough water to cover the bottom of the pan, and 
bake a little more than an hour in a moderate oven, 
basting frequently. A double roasting-pan can be 
used to good advantage. Remove bay-leaves and 
serve with curry sauce for fish. 

Mrs. Eric H. Johnson, Putnam, Conn 


Macaroni Jambalaya 
I I 
nt I 


4 


ynion 
cupful solid canned toma- 


toes 





niniu 


n pepper 





PI I teaspoonful salt 
oked eggs ly teaspoonful paprika 
tablespoonfuls butter Parmesan cheese 





Boil the macaroni for half an hour; drain, rinse 
with cold water, and drain again thoroughly. In the 
meantime chop the pepper and onion and cook with 
the tomatoes, butter, and seasonings for fifteen 
minutes. Then add the macaroni and the egg- 
whites chopped fine; let stand to become very hot, 
and serve in a rather flat dish with a cover, sprin- 
kling the Parmesan cheese, mixed with the egg- 
yolks, which have been pressed through a sieve, 
thickly over the top. Mrs. Rorer. 


Curry Sauce for Fish 






114 tablespoonfuls butter 14 teaspoonful curry-powder 
1 tablespoonful flour I egg 

1 7 lt 1 cupful milk 

1 il paprika Few drops onion-juice 


Melt butter in a saucepan and add flour and sea- 
sonings; turn in the milk and let boil up, then pour 
onto the egg well beaten and cook over hot water 
till thick like a custard. This sauce can be used 
instead of cream sauce in reheating left-over salmon, 
or white fish of any kind. 





Mrs. Eric H. Johnson, Putnam, Conn, 
Nut Muffins 
lg cupful suga 
pow 1 tab yoonfu ted but 
f ter 
I egg 1 cupful milk 
teaspoonful salt 1 cupful chopped walnuts 


Sift together the flour, baking-powder, and salt; 
beat the egg, add sugar. and beat again, and turn in 
the butter and milk; combine ingredients, stir in the 
nuts, and bake in muflin-tins in a fairly hot oven for 
twenty-five minutes. 

Mrs. Willard Price, 540 W. 157th St., N. ¥. 


Spring Lamb Stew en Casserole 


2 pounds lamb 2 tablespoonfuls tomato 


ketchup 


4 cupful diced carrots 





144 cupfuls diced potatoes I teaspoonful Worcester- 
1 tablespoonful minced pars- shire sauce 

ley 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
2 minced celery knobs (if 14 teaspoonful pepper 


2 onions 
Flour 


mventent) 
I cupful peas 

Cut the meat in cubes, after freeing it from fat as 
far as possible. Roll in as much flour as it will take 
up, and put a layer in the bottom of a casserole. 
Sprinkle with the vegetables, except peas, mixed 
together, and a little of the salt and pepper, and con- 
tinue in this way till all is used. Cover with boiling 
water, put on the lid, and bake in a very moderate 
oven for an hour and three-quarters. If canned 
peas are used they may be added with the Worces- 
tershire and ketchup ten minutes before serving 
time. If fresh peas are used they should be added 
from twenty to sixty minutes, according to age, 
before the dish will be done. 

Mrs. George Pfaehler, Sr., 488 Second Ave., N. Y. 


Delectable Shortcake Sauce 


1 cupful crushed strawber- 





1 cupful powdered sugar 
14 cupful butter ries 
1 egg-white 





Cream together the sugar and butter, add egg- 
white beaten light, then the berries, and beat all 
together with the egg-beater until very light and 
foamy. Raspberries can also be used, and the 
sauce is equally good with cottage pudding, baked- 
rice pudding, or sponge or chocolate cake. 

Urs. George Buzzelle, Moscow, Idaho. 


Roman Pancakes 


vonfuls ground 





1 teaspoonful s 
led, about 114 2 eges 


2 teaspoor 





pow ler 


Separate the eggs, beat yolks, add milk, salt, and 
all the ingredients except the baking-powder. Beat 
and let the batter rest for an hour, then beat in 
baking-powder, add whites of eggs, and bake on a 
griddle. These cakes are mildly laxative. 

Vrs. Rorer. 
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Instead of a Meat-Press 

#If a meat-press is not used, one generally hears 
cheese-cloth recommended for straining beef to 
obtain the juice. You will be surprised to find how 
much more juice you can squeeze through a piece of 
mosquito-netting. A yard of white cotton netting 
costs but a few cents, and will cut into thirty-six 
pieces large enough for one-quarter of a pound 
of beef. iV Nod. 


A Maternity Dress 

#1 recently had an empire maternity dress made 
and found that the dress would hang better and 
hold its shape better if made over a closely fitting 
lawn lining. To allow for the necessary enlargement 
in the lining, the under-arm seam was not stitched 
up, but each side was hemmed back one-half inch. 
I then sewed the round white eyes on each side, 
two inches apart, on the extreme edge of the 
hemmed sides. I used these as eyelets through 
which I laced round white elastic. This arrange- 
ment allowed the necessary enlargement and saved 
the trouble of putting in extra pieces of material 
under the arms. Mrs. R. P. S., Minn. 


A Refreshing Beverage 


#\ most refreshing and nourishing drink is made 
from half a glass of sour cream, half a glass of rich 
milk, and a pinch of salt. Beat together with an 
egg-beater until light and smooth. Pour into a tall 
glass, over the top put a thin coating of pulverized 
nut-meats, and over this a scant grating of nutmeg. 
Served cold with a couple of crackers, this makes an 
appetizing light luncheon. SMe: Di. 


Rust-Stain Remover 


#A good way to remove rust stains is to use boiling 
rhubarb-juice; the worst spots will yield to this with- 
out injury to the fabric. Mrs. E. O., N. J. 


An Easily Prepared Dainty 
#Crystallized mint-leaves are easily prepared and 
delicious to eat. Makea thick boiled sirup of granu- 
lated sugar and water. Dip large, fresh mint-leaves 
first in this sirup and then in granulated sugar. Lay 
them on greased paper to harden. As an after- 
dinner sweet, a garnish for lamb, an original touch 
to a salad, or with the fragrant mint-julep, they are 
attractive and appetizing. E. L. McC., Ky. 
The Rainy-Day Problem Solved 

#The much-discussed “rainy-day problem” of 
mothers with small and active children has found 


itself so easy of solution in my home that I wish to 
make the answer known. The purchase of a rubber 
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coat and sou’wester have changed a rainy day from a 
time of imprisonment to one of freedom and health- 
giving play for my boy of three-and-a-half years. 
The cost of this outfit is not excessive and pays 
for itself many times over in happiness and profit. 
The doctors are always telling us that the air is 
never so clean as when washed by rain or snow. 
Surely, then, if properly clothed, children, un- 
less very delicate, are better off outdoors in the 
rain than in a stuffy room, where tempers and 
patience are apt to be sorely tried! Why not, then, 
bundle the youngsters up and let them spend at 
least part of the next rainy day in the open? 
Mrs. G. A. S., 


Would You Do This ? 


Having had my patience tried beyond endurance 
by my neighbors’ chickens scratching in my flower- 
beds, I resorted to this plan: I took a piece of small 
wrapping-cord and fastened a grain of corn on one 
end; on the other end I put a card on which was 
written: “I am a nuisance. Please keep me at 
home.” I put these in flower-beds that are particu- 
larly tempting to the chickens, and so far have 
found it a good scheme. Mrs. W. P. R., Ill. 


“Soft” on a Stilly Night 

If your porch-swing squeaks and annoys your 
neighbors, or, what is more to the point, the ‘‘ pow- 
ers that be” in your own family, before putting it 
up, cut the fingers from an old leather glove and slip 
one over each hook before hanging onthe chains. The 
effect is magical, and the swing is fixed for the season. 

Miss N. A., Mo. 


To Wash and Dry Cut Glass 


For the spring brides this information, learned by 
a recent bride, may save time and temper: Wash 
cut glass with soap-suds and do not rinse, but wipe 
with a good quality Turkish towel. I keep one espe- 
cially for this purpose. It leaves no lint and gets 
into the deep cuts as no ordinary towel will do. 

F. B., Pa. 


Conn, 


Hands vs. Wash-cloths 


#In the Old Country they soap their wee babies 
with the hand instead of using wash-cloths as we 
do. The hand can feel into the cracks and crevices 
of the fat little body better than a cloth, besides 
being much softer. I did not believe this until I 
had given it two or three trials, but now I would 
not go back to the old way. Baby seems to enjoy 
the sensation keenly, and I realize that no rough 
particle can escape my searching fingers. It is so 
much easier, too, to do the fingers and toes. If you 
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also smooth the powder in with your hand after it 
is dusted from the box, it can not form crumbly clots 
in the folds of the skin, and you will detect any little 
damp corners left after the drying. 

Mrs. L. M., N. J. 


Convenient Mop-Holder 


#After the oil polish-mops have been used once, 
one’s hands become very much soiled in putting 
them back into the boxes in which they come, so we 
put the mop when not in use into a ten-pound 
lard-bucket or a common four-quart covered bucket. 
A hole is punched in the cover large enough for the 
mop-handle to pass through, thus making it unnec- 
essary to unscrew the handle from the head each 
time that the mop is put away; putting the mop 
into a covered bucket prevents any danger from 
spontaneous combustion or the spreading of the oil 
to other things. Mrs. R. W. H., Colo. 


Making Room for the Boys 


#What do you do when all the boys come back 
from school and there are not enough bedrooms 
to go around? One day I had caught a glimpse of 
the forecastle on a large racing schooner with its 
tiers of pipe-berths for the crew. So I simply in- 
vested in a half-dozen of these pipe-frames and 
canvases, which are comparatively inexpensive, 
and fitted them up on the walls of our largest bed- 
room. Small cot-mattresses made them very com- 
fortable. Everybody was satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for in the daytime the berths fold up against 
the wall and leave ample room for the regulation 
bedroom-furniture. We call the boys’ room the 
“‘fo’c’sle”’ now, and are so pleased with the scheme 
we would like to pass the suggestion along, as it has 
proved practical in every way. LC. BN. Y. 


A Simple Egg-Tester 
#The freshness of an egg may be determined by 
placing it in a pan of water. If “strictly fresh,” the 
egg will lie on its side on the bottom of the pan. If 
stale, it will stand on end, and, if very old, will rise 
to the surface. When just a few days old the egg 
will begin to tilt a trifle, and as it ages more and more 
the angle at which it tilts will increase. Thus the 
relative freshness of the egg may be determined by 
noting just how it lies in the water. 

Mes. TH Vo 6... Fi 
Between Two Fires 
#It is unwise to let visitors sit on opposite sides of a 
sick person’s bed and talk to each other across it. 
Continually turning the head from side to side, try- 
ing to keep up with the rapid-fire conversation going 
back and forth, is nerve-racking to an invalid. If 
more than one visitor is admitted at a time, put them 
on the same side of the bed. Also, it is not a good 
thing to have a rocking-chair anywhere in a sick- 
room. Swaying energetically in one seems to be a 
favorite pastime of callers on the sick, and it is dis- 
quieting to the unfortunate sufferer. 

M. B. P., Md. 


A Home Bulletin-Board 


#Every member of the six in our family is quite 
busy, and there are few meals in a week when we are 
all together. Thus many times one or another of us 
has failed to be apprised of many items both of gen- 
eral and personal interest. To obviate this we cov- 
ered a board with blue linen and fastened it up in a 
conspicuous place in the hall. Now all notices, 
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phone-calls, or messages which come to the house 

are posted on this bulletin-board with thumb- 

tacks—much to the convenience and delight of all. 
Miss: D. Co. Dag Ne DP 


For the Amateur Photographer 


#Keep films in a tin box with a close-fitting lid, 
both before and after exposing them, when away at 
a summer resort, and neither the warm weather nor 
the damp sea-air will soften or spot them. At the 
seashore last summer I kept my films this way and, 
while other amateur photographers were complain- 
ing that “‘it was impossible to get good results in 
such a hot, sticky atmosphere,” I had no trouble 
at all. M. B. P., Md. 


A German Culinary Practise 


#Somehow the Anglo-Saxons have overlooked a 
good dish which is quite common in Germany. Take 
several sprays of elder-blossoms and wash them care- 
fully but thoroughly. Then, with any simple pan- 
cake batter, bake on your griddle one big pancake, 
German fashion. When about half-baked on one 
side, thrust a cluster of the elder-flowers directly 
into the batter, and let it close over them and bake 
as before, with the short stem sticking up. Turn the 
cake as usual and when done it may be lifted out by 
the part of the stem which protrudes. The cakes 
acquire from the elder a curiously dainty, delicate, 
and quite unusual flavor. F. J. K., Ohio. 


A Boy’s Blouses 


#1 use his “daddy’s” discarded shirts for making 
my boy’s blouses, and he likes them “‘ because they 
look like father’s and not like a girl’s apron.” Wash 
the shirts and then rip them apart. Using a good 
blouse-pattern, cut from the shirt-front the blouse- 
front, from the shirt-sleeves the blouse-sleeves, and 
so on. Take pains to tailor-stitch collar, cuffs, 
pocket, and yoke, just as the shirt was. The front 
plait of the shirt may be left just as it was for the 
blouse, or it may be cut away and a new one made. 
If necessary or desirable, a yoke can be added to the 
back of the blouse. “Bosom shirts” or ones whose 
colors have faded should not be used, of course. 
Mrs. O. G. D., N. D. 


To Keep Butter Firm 


#A cloth wrung out of cold water and then placed 
over the top and around the sides of the butter-dish 
will keep butter almost as firm as if in a refrigerator. 
The dish may be kept even in a hot kitchen if it is 
placed in a draft. This increases the evaporation of 
the water—the secret of the whole thing. 


A Traveling Convenience 


#In traveling, I find I can pack the greatest quan- 
tity of things in the heavy paper envelopes, used by 
the stores in delivering veils, ribbons, lace, and so on. 
I save all the available ones, and, when preparing for 
a trip, I pack and label these envelopes for stock- 
ings, gloves, handkerchiefs, and the like. Things 
packed in this way can be readily found when 
wanted. Ai Eo Bn Nek 


To Test Fruit for Pectin 


#Some fruits are lacking in pectin, the component 
which is necessary to make them “‘jell.”’ To test 
fruit-juice to see if it has the necessary pectin in it, 
add a small amount of a 15 percent solution of 
grain-alcohol to an equal amount of the fruit-juice. 
If the mixture remains clear, it will not “jell,” but if 
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it becomes murky when cooled, you may be sure 
that it has the requisite amount of pectin in it. I 
have also found that by adding a medium-sized 
sliced carrot to every quart of juice the necessary 
pectin will be supplied to fruits which lack it. The 
carrots do not affect the taste, but do make the juice 
“jell” when it would not, unless they were present. 
Mrs. M. E. H., Wis. 


Taking Thought for the Morrow 

#1 find the “Tested Helps” and “ Discoveries” in 
Goop HousEKEEPING, and also many of your other 
suggestions, great money-savers. But I can not 
always take immediate advantage of the things I 
see and want to buy. Therefore, first of all, I keep 
a complete file of Goop HousEKEEPING. Then, 
secondly, I card-index every article, kitchen- 
appliance, or other suggestion to which I may 
want to refer in the future. I use three-by-five 
cards, and on them, for instance, write the name of 
an article described by your Institute, when it was 
printed, the firm which makes it, and the price. 
Thus, when I come to buy, I can make a wise 
choice easily by referring to my index, looking up 
the old issues, and getting well in mind all the good 
and bad points of each make. Mrs. R. L., Cal. 


Another Use for Cheese-Cloth 


# After buying the furniture for our new bungalow, 
we discovered that the pretty art-fabric curtains 
needed to carry out the idea of mission style that we 
had set out hearts on could not well be afforded, 
and that was the last touch needed to complete the 
artistic effect. We finally hit on a plan; bought 
cheese-cloth costing six cents a yard, choosing a 
piece with plenty of rough places in it, and, after 
making it up into pretty Dutch curtains, allowing 
four inches for shrinking, we dyed some of them a 
rich old brown, to match the paper in the living- 
room, and the others green, to match the paper in 
the dining-room. The whole effect is so charming 
that it is hard to believe the curtains were once just 
plain cheese-cloth. Mrs. E. R. C., Mass. 


The Furnace in Summer 


#Being much concerned about my steam-heating 
apparatus I asked an intimate friend, an expert 
heating engineer, if it were better to take the water 
out of the boiler in summer or not. He gave me this 
information: “If your boiler is wrought-iron, take 
out the water; if cast-iron, it makes no difference. 
If you really want to take the very best care of your 
system in summer, take down the flue-pipe, clean 
out the heater very thoroughly, keep all doors open, 
and then put a lump of lime the size of your head 
on the grate. The same applies to a hot-air furnace. 
Winter use of a heating-system never wears it out; 
it’s the summer disuse that does the greatest 
damage.” M. H. G., Pa. 


Teaching Good Habits 

#This is the way we encourage our children to per- 
form their daily duties without having everlastingly 
to remind them of their tasks: A white tag is given 
for remembering to clean their teeth, one for each 
meal if they eat everything on their plate, two tags 
for practising on the piano before a certain time, 
one tag for dusting or voluntarily helping about the 
house. Ten white tags are good for one red tag, 
and ten red tags are good for one blue tag. The 
blue tag is good for a special treat, a matinée, a 
jack-knife, or something the child wants. Our 


children are quite enthusiastic about getting tags, 
and it is at the same time teaching them valuable 
habits. B. W. P., Mich. 


An Elusive Meat Flavoring 


# Having a reputation for the delicious flavor of the 
meats I serve, I explained the secret as garlic vine- 
gar. In a quart bottle of the best vinegar place 
a small garlic, and as the vinegar is used replenish 
it. Into the pores of the meat pour as much 
vinegar as it will absorb, then brush over on both 
sides with olive-oil. This makes the meat rich and 
tender; the vinegar can not be detected, and the 
garlic gives a mysterious flavor that can not be 
defined. J. MOC... Elk 


A Stove-Blacking Help 


#Ranges often become rough from accumulations 
of polish. I have found that the surface may 
quickly and easily be put in perfect condition by the 
occasional use of sandpaper before the polish is 
applied. This frees the surface from all irregulari- 
ties, and results in a greatly improved appearance 
of the range. Mrs. N. A. D.. Mass. 


Sponge in an Umbrella-Stand 

#1 find that keeping a sponge in my porcelain um- 
brella-stand will prevent the umbrellas from striking 
the bottom of the jar, which is often broken in this 
way, and will also absorb the water from the wet 
umbrellas. Mrs. C. C., Ohio. 


For Use When Crocheting 

Crocheting is so much in vogue nowadays that 
the following discovery may be of interest. My 
neighbor came over with her crocheting last week 
and had a heavy glass tumbler under her arm. She 
put the tumbler on the table, dropped her ball of 
crochet cotton in it, and there was no ducking under 
the table after the cotton. It’s the best and sim- 
plest device we have found for the purpose. 

Mrs. F. A. L., Conn. 


Numbering Dress Patterns 


#In opening a dress-pattern, writing the number of 
the pattern on each separate piece of tissue-paper 
will save much time and trouble in identifying stray 
pieces when replacing them in their proper envelope. 
Mrs. A. M..R:, Il. 


A Word on Paint-Mixing 

#Not many colors of the ready-mixed paints can 
be bought in the egg-shell finish. I wanted a cer- 
tain shade for the woodwork of a room I have re- 
cently painted, and was unable to get it, except in 
the very shiny enamel paint; but by mixing a flat 
paint with it—a little more than half of flat and a 
little less than half of enamel—I secured not only 
the color but also the satiny dull gloss I desired. 

Bos Ko es Ie ae 


Monthly Church Socials 


#In our church the responsibility for all the ar- 
rangements for each month’s social is placed upon 
those ladies in the church whose birthdays come in 
the month. These ladies get up everything from 
entertainment to refreshments, and a great variety 
of ideas and stunts have been forthcoming. These 
monthly socials, run in this way, are very popular, 
are excellent money-makers, and are well worth 
while just from the social side alone. 
Mrs. S. R. W., Ohio. 
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Baby’s Own Wind- and Dust-Shield 





This wind- and dust-shield will protect babies 
from the harsh chapping winds of the cold months 
and will deprive the sun of its burning glare in hot 
weather. The shield is composed of two nickeled up- 
rights, slender but strong. Supports for these are 
screwed into the floor of the carriage at any distance 
desired from the seat. For a very young b: iby they 
should be close to the seat. As the child grows, the y 
may be moved farther away as often as necessary. 
The shield itself is a single large pane of 
celluloid, stitched into a tan or gray 
corduroy frame, which buttons onto the 
nickeled uprights. The celluloid may be 
secured in clear white, amber, or the 
new euphos, with its greenish 
yellow cast. The latter is 
preferable because it removes 
from light the irritating violet 
rays that make the baby 
pucker up his little face with 
discomfort when a careless 
grown-up has left him directly 
in the sun. With this shield in- 
stalled on the carriage, the youngest 
member of the family can take his 
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latter may be used full size. When placed midway 
of the oven, the lower half may be used as a small 
oven, while the air-chamber largely prevents the 
heat from entering the upper halt and thus lessens 
considerably the amount of gas used. The oven has 

glass door and mica windows for observing the 
gas-flame. It is made by Griswold Mig. Co., Erie, 
Pa. Prices, $2.50 and $3.50. 


Composition Tubing 


This tubing is intended for use 

with portable gas-appliances. 

It is strong, gas- and 

fire-proof, and inex- 

pensive in first cost. 

The tubing is made up 

of, first, an inside layer of 

spiral wire, then a layer 

of waxed fiber, a layer of 

woven material, a sub- 

stantial layer of chicle, 

twine binding-fiber, as- 

bestos, and finally another 

layer of spiral wire. Made 

by the New York Gas Tubing 

Co., 97 Bank St., New York City. 
Price, 6 cents per foot. 


out-door nap without danger This shield, behind which the baby is secure from Eveready Tungsten 


ol eye strain, rhe shield 1s wind, dust. and glaring sunlight. will recommend 


furnished in sizes adapted to 
all makes of carriages, and is 
made by J. A. B. Smith, 152 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Price, $3.50 for white celluloid shield. 


Bo Lo Oven 


This is a two-in-one, portable oven, adjustable 
to two capacities, 
and _ strongly made 
of heavily japanned 
metal with nickel 
trimmings. It may 
be obtained in either 
single- or double- 
burner size. rhe 
special feature of the 
oven is a contrivance 
that enables the size 
of the oven to be 
changed. When this 
is inserted at the 
top of the oven, the 





A two-in-one, portable oven, 
adjustable to two sizes, for use 


On a gas-stove 


itself at once to every careful mother 


House Lamps 
These lamps, lanterns, and 
candles depending on batteries for current are most 
convenient in the summer vacation months for the 
camp, bungalow, or country hotel. The batteries 
are strong and the lamps are well made. In the 
smallest sizes using the tungsten lamps, somewhat 
careful handling is necessary or the lamp will be 
destroyed. If a lamp gives trouble, it is well to 
investigate the condition of the tungsten before 
discarding the battery as burned out. Lamps of 
this character are not intended for any but in- 
termittent use, for which they prove excellent. 
Made in wide variety of styles by American Ever 
Ready Works, 308 Hudson St., New York City. 
The price of the lantern illustrated is $3.50. 
Peerless Meat Perforator 

The Peerless Meat Perforator is intended to make 
tough cuts of meat tender enough for broiling. The 


device is small and convenient to handle. With its 
many sharp edges it cuts info the tough meat-fibers, 
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but not through them. Thus the juices in the meat 
are to a large extent saved. The perforator was tried 
in the Institute on an especially tough piece of meat. 
When broiled the meat was greatly improved in 
tenderness, and there was practically no waste of 
juices. Many devices intended for this purpose tear 
and destroy all the meat fibers, but this one proves 
most effective in producing tender meat without 
serious damage to the flavor. Made by Meat 
Cutlery Co., 416 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Price, 75 cents. 
French-Dressing Bottle 

This bottle is intended as a mixer for dining- 
table use, and will prevent the waste 
that is common to all but the most 
skilled of mixers, for it is difficult to 
gauge the exact amount required and 
the tablespoonful of the dressing that 
is usually left over is often thrown 
away. With this bottle the 
entire quantity can be made by 
measure, at one time, and the 
contents kept until all are used. 
The scale is correctly propor- 
tioned for those who desire 
their vinegar added with “a 
miser’s hand, but a spendthrift 
with the oil.” It is made in 
a number of designs and sizes 
by T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corn- 
ing, N. Y. Prices of mixers range from $2 to $6. 


New Udell Ironing-Stand 

This ironing-board can be quickly taken apart 
and folded up so compactly that it can be stored in 
a shallow closet. When set up, the board proved 
steady, firm, and well braced to stand the 
pressure of ironing. It is of good height and 
is large enough for all household ironing. 
Made by Udell Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Price, $2.00. 


Bartlett Lunch-Case 

The vacuum bottle in the case is the 
special feature of this lunch-set. It 
marks a radical departure in vacuum 
jars and bottles, not only in its low 
price, but especially in its design, for all 
the parts “take apart” so that it can 
be washed, aired, 
and put together 
again. The 
mouth of the jar 
is wide so that it may be 
used for solids as well as 
liquids. It was found efficient 
in retaining temperatures. 
The jar is set into a japanned 
metal cylinder. A piece of 
oiled, preferably not paraf- 
fined, paper should be placed 
over the cork before sealing 
to prevent the food having a 
“corky” taste. The vacuum 
jar is made by the Bartlett 
Vacuum Jar Company, 243 
Cortlandt St., Belleville, N. J. 
Price, $1.50. The cases are 
not leather, but are made of 
strong fiber in two sizes, both 
of which have  lunch-box 


steaks 
does not 


An attractive, graduated. 
French-dressing mixer for 
table-use 


This fiber lunch-case is equipped with two vacuum 
bottles, the special feature of which is that they may be 
taken entirely apart for thorough cleansing 


A device for making tough 
tender. 
affect 
flavor 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


compartments, the smaller size 
being equipped with one bottle, 
the larger one with two. Price 
of the large case with two jars, 
$3.75: 
Atlas E. Z. Seal Preserve 
Jars 
The Atlas jar is an efficient 
model of the “lightning” type, 
but with broad, generous mouth 
to accommodate fruit without 
crushing. It depends for its 
seal on a glass top with rubber 
gasket and 
strong wire 
clamp. It is 
furnished in 
sizes from one-half pint up. The 
prices vary somewhat with locality. 
In New England, the 
North Atlantic States, 
and as far west as the 
Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio, the 
price averages forty-five 
cents a dozen for the 
half-pint size, and fifty- 
five and seventy-five 
cents, respectively, for 
pint- and quart - sizes. 
Farther west, prices are higher. Made by Hazel 
Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Kerr Self-Sealing Mason Jars 

This season the preserve-maker has a wide choice 
of jars and seals. She may use her old or buy new 
Mason jars with an Economy style of 
seal. These seals are in two parts. 
The cap fastens to the top of the jar 
in the self-sealing manner of the 
ordinary economy jar. The collar 
then screws down over the neck of 
the jar as usual. Both cap and 
collar are gold-lacquered, so that 
no metal can come in contact 
with food. The collars and caps 
are twenty-five cents a dozen. After 
the jars are once equipped, caps alone 
will need to be purchased. Selling for 
ten cents a dozen they make the cost 
of maintenance practically that required 
for new rubbers. When the _ larger 
mouthed jars are required, for large 
fruit, the same company puts out the Economy 
jar and cap. The latter is identical in construction 
with slight change in design to fit the different style 
jar. Made by Kerr Glass Mfg. Co., Hearst Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Prices, seventy-five cents a dozen for 

pint-sizes, and twenty cents a dozen for caps. 


Good Luck Jar-Rings 

The keeping of canned fruit in jars sealed with 
rings is dependent, to a large extent, on the quality 
of rubber used in the rings. There have been many 
complaints of the rubbers found in various retail 
stores throughout the country. The Good Luck 
Rings are cut thicker than usual, and are made of 
composition rubber that retained its strength and 
elasticity after a test of prolonged steaming. They 
are made by the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Box 5077, Boston, Mass. Price, 10 cents per dozen. 


An efficient and dur- 
able electric lantern 
with tungsten lamp 


Its use 
their 


Institute Bulletins, “Efficiency Kitchens” and “Cooking Utensils,” may be had at 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 
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Instead of a Meat-Press 

#1f a meat-press is not used, one generally hears 
cheese-cloth recommended for straining beef to 
obtain the juice. You will be surprised to find how 
much more juice you can squeeze through a piece of 
mosquito-netting. A yard of white cotton netting 
costs but a few cents, and will cut into thirty-six 
pieces large enough for one-quarter of a pound 
of beef. L. V. R., N. J. 


A Maternity Dress 


#I recently had an empire maternity dress made 
and found that the dress would hang better and 
hold its shape better if made over a closely fitting 
lawn lining. To allow for the necessary enlargement 
in the lining, the under-arm seam was not stitched 
up, but each side was hemmed back one-half inch. 
I then sewed the round white eyes on each side, 
two inches apart, on the extreme edge of the 
hemmed sides. I used these as eyelets through 
which I laced round white elastic. This arrange- 
ment allowed the necessary enlargement and saved 
the trouble of putting in extra pieces of material 
under the arms. Mrs. R. P. S., Minn. 


A Refreshing Beverage 


#A most refreshing and nourishing drink is made 
from half a glass of sour cream, half a glass of rich 
milk, and a pinch of salt. Beat together with an 
egg-beater until light and smooth. Pour into a tall 
glass, over the top put a thin coating of pulverized 
nut-meats, and over this a scant grating of nutmeg. 
Served cold with a couple of crackers, this makes an 
appetizing light luncheon. J. M. C., I. 


Rust-Stain Remover i 


#A good way to remove rust stains is to use boiling 
rhubarb-juice; the worst spots will yield to this with- 
out injury to the fabric. Mrs. E. 0., N. J. 


An Easily Prepared Dainty 


Crystallized mint-leaves are easily prepared and 
delicious to eat. Makea thick boiled sirup of granu- 
lated sugar and water. Dip large, fresh mint-leaves 
first in this sirup and then in granulated sugar. Lay 
them on greased paper to harden. As an after- 
dinner sweet, a garnish for lamb, an original touch 
to a salad, or with the fragrant mint-julep, they are 
attractive and appetizing. E. L. McC., Ky. 


The Rainy-Day Problem Solved 


#The much-discussed “rainy-day problem” of 
mothers with small and active children has found 
itself so easy of solution in my home that I wish to 
make the answer known. The purchase of a rubber 
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coat and sou’wester have changed a rainy day from a 
time of imprisonment to one of freedom and health- 
giving play for my boy of three-and-a-half years. 
The cost of this outfit is not excessive and pays 
for itself many times over in happiness and profit. 

The doctors are always telling us that the air is 
never so clean as when washed by rain or snow. 
Surely, then, if properly clothed, children, un- 
less very delicate, are better off outdoors in the 
rain than in a stuffy room, where tempers and 
poten are apt to be sorely tried! Why not, then, 
pundle the youngsters up and let them spend at 
least part of the next rainy day in the open? 

Mrs. G. A. S., Conn. 


Would You Do This ? 


#Having had my patience tried beyond endurance 
by my neighbors’ chickens scratching in my flower- 
beds, I resorted to this plan: I took a piece of small 
wrapping-cord and fastened a grain of corn on one 
end; on the other end I put a card on which was 
written: “I am a nuisance. Please keep me at 
home.” I put these in flower-beds that are particu- 
larly tempting to the chickens, and so far have 
found it a good scheme. Mrs. W. P. R., Ill. 


“Soft” on a Stilly Night 


If your porch-swing squeaks and annoys your 
neighbors, or, what is more to the point, the “pow- 
ers that be” in your own family, before putting it 
up, cut the fingers from an old leather glove and slip 
one over each hook before hanging on the chains. The 
effect is magical, and the swing is fixed for the season. 
Miss N. A., Mo, 


To Wash and Dry Cut Glass 


#For the spring brides this information, learned by 
a recent bride, may save time and temper: Wash 
cut glass with soap-suds and do not rinse, but wipe 
with a good quality Turkish towel. I keep one espe- 
cially for this purpose. It leaves no lint and gets 
into the deep cuts as no ordinary towel will do. 

FP. B., Pa, 


Hands vs. Wash-cloths 


#In the Old Country they soap their wee babies 
with the hand instead of using wash-cloths as we 
do. The hand can feel into the cracks and crevices 
of the fat little body better than a cloth, besides 
being much softer. I:did not believe this until I 
had given it two or three trials, but now I would 
not go back to the old way. Baby seems to enjoy 
the sensation keenly, and I realize that no rough 
particle can escape my searching fingers. It is so 
much easier, too, to do the fingers and toes. If you 
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also smooth the powder in with your hand after it 
is dusted from the box, it can not form crumbly clots 
in the folds of the skin, and you will detect any little 
damp corners left after the drying. 

Mrs. L. M., N. J. 


Convenient Mop-Holder 


#@After the oil polish-mops have been used once, 
one’s hands become very much soiled in putting 
them back into the boxes in which they come, so we 
yut the mop when not in use into a ten-pound 
wot ww ket or a common four-quart covered bucket. 
A hole is punched in the cover large enough for the 
mop-handle to pass through, thus making it unnec- 
essary to unscrew the handle from the head each 
time that the mop is put away; putting the mop 
into a covered bucket prevents any danger from 
spontaneous combustion or the spreading of the oil 
to other things. Mrs. R. W. H., Colo. 


Making Room for the Boys 


#What do you do when all the boys come back 
from school and there are not enough bedrooms 
to go around? One day I had caught a glimpse of 
the forecastle on a large racing schooner with its 
tiers of pipe-berths for the crew. So I simply in- 
vested in a half-dozen of these pipe-frames and 
canvases, which are comparatively inexpensive, 
and fitted them up on the walls of our largest bed- 
room. Small cot-mattresses made them very com- 
fortable. Everybody was satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for in the daytime the berths fold up against 
the wall and leave ample room for the regulation 
bedroom-furniture. We call the boys’ room the 
“fo’c’sle”’ now, and are so pleased with the scheme 
we would like to pass the suggestion along, as it has 
proved practical in every way. EG Bc Re Y 


A Simple Egg-Tester 


#The freshness of an egg may be determined by 
placing it in a pan of water. If “‘strictly fresh,” the 
egg will lie on its side on the bottom of the pan. If 
stale, it will stand on end, and, if very old, will rise 
to the surface. When just a few days old the egg 
will begin to tilt a trifle, and as it ages more and more 
the angle at which it tilts will increase. Thus the 
relative freshness of the egg may be determined by 
noting just how it lies in the water. 
Mes. BV. C., N.Y. 


Between Two Fires 


It is unwise to let visitors sit on opposite sides of a 
sick person’s bed and talk to each other across it. 
Continually turning the head from side to side, try- 
ing to keep up with the rapid-fire conversation going 
back and forth, is nerve-racking to an invalid. If 
more than one visitor is admitted at a time, put them 
on the same side of the bed. Also, it is not a good 
thing to have a rocking-chair anywhere in a sick- 
room. Swaying energetically in one seems to be a 
favorite pastime of callers on the sick, and it is dis- 
quieting to the unfortunate sufferer. 
M. B. P., Md. 


A Home Bulletin-Board 


Every member of the six in our family is quite 
busy, and there are few meals in a week when we are 
all together. Thus many times one or another of us 
has failed to be apprised of many items both of gen- 
eral and personal interest. To obviate this we cov- 
ered a board with blue linen and fastened it up in a 
conspicuous place in the hall. Now all notices, 
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phone-calls, or messages which come to the house 

are posted on this bulletin-board with thumb- 

tacks—much to the convenience and delight of all. 
Miss D.C. D. N. J. 


For the Amateur Photographer 


#Keep films in a tin box with a close-fitting lid, 
both before and after exposing them, when away at 
a summer resort, and neither the warm weather nor 
the damp sea-air will soften or spot them. At the 
seashore last summer I kept my films this way and, 
while other amateur photographers were complain- 
ing that “it was impossible to get good results in 
such a hot, sticky atmosphere,” I had no trouble 
at all. M. B. P., Md. 


A German Culinary Practise 


#Somehow the Anglo-Saxons have overlooked a 
good dish which is quite common in Germany. Take 
several sprays of elder-blossoms and wash them care- 
fully but thoroughly. Then, with any simple pan- 
cake batter, bake on your griddle one big pancake, 
German fashion. When about half-baked on one 
side, thrust a cluster of the elder-flowers directly 
into the batter, and let it close over them and bake 
as before, with the short stem sticking up. Turn the 
cake as usual and when done it may be lifted out by 
the part of the stem which protrudes. The cakes 
acquire from the elder a curiously dainty, delicate, 
and quite unusual flavor. F. J. K., Ohio. 


A Boy’s Blouses 


I use his “daddy’s” discarded shirts for making 
my boy’s blouses, and he likes them “because they 
look like father’s and not like a girl’s apron.” Wash 
the shirts and then rip them apart. Using a good 
blouse-pattern, cut from the shirt-front the blouse- 
front, from the shirt-sleeves the blouse-sleeves, and 
so on. Take pains to tailor-stitch collar, cuffs, 
pocket, and yoke, just as the shirt was. The front 
plait of the shirt may be left just as it was for the 
blouse, or it may be cut away and a new one made. 
If necessary or desirable, a yoke can be added to the 
back of the blouse. ‘Bosom shirts” or ones whose 
colors have faded should not be used, of course. 
Mrs. O. G. D., N. D. 


To Keep Butter Firm 


A cloth wrung out of cold water and then placed 
over the top and around the sides of the butter-dish 
will keep butter almost as firm as if in a refrigerator. 
The dish may be kept even in a hot kitchen if it is 
placed in a draft. This increases the evaporation of 
the water—the secret of the whole thing. 


A Traveling Convenience 


#In traveling, I find I can pack the greatest quan- 
tity of things in the heavy paper envelopes, used by 
the stores in delivering veils, ribbons, lace, and so on. 
I save all the available ones, and, when preparing for 
a trip, I pack and label these envelopes for stock- 
ings, gloves, handkerchiefs, and the like. Things 
packed in this way can be readily found when 
wanted. Aik bi Bcd 


To Test Fruit for Pectin 


#Some fruits are lacking in pectin, the component 
which is necessary to make them ‘“‘jell.” To test 
fruit-juice to see if it has the necessary pectin in it, 
add a small amount of a 15 percent solution of 
grain-alcohol to an equal amount of the fruit-juice. 
If the mixture remains clear, it will not “jell,” but if 
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it becomes murky when cooled, you may be sure 
that it has the requisite amount of pectin in it. I 
have also found that by adding a medium-sized 
sliced carrot to every quart of juice the necessary 
pectin will be supplied to fruits which lack it. The 
carrots do not affect the taste, but do make the juice 
“jell” when it would not, unless they were present. 
Mrs. M. E. H., Wis. 


Taking Thought for the Morrow 


#1 find the “Tested Helps” and “ Discoveries”’ in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and also many of your other 
suggestions, great money-savers. But I can not 
always take immediate advantage of the things I 
see and want to buy. Therefore, first of all, I keep 
a complete file of Goop HousEKEEPING. Then, 
secondly, I card-index every article, kitchen- 
appliance, or other suggestion to which I may 
want to refer in the future. I use three-by-five 
cards, and on them, for instance, write the name of 
an article described by your Institute, when it was 
printed, the firm which makes it, and the price. 
Thus, when I come to buy, I can make a wise 
choice easily by referring to my index, looking up 
the old issues, and getting well in mind all the good 
and bad points of each make. Mrs. R. L., Cal. 


Another Use for Cheese-Cloth 


After buying the furniture for our new bungalow, 
we discovered that the pretty art-fabric curtains 
needed to carry out the idea of mission style that we 
had set out hearts on could not well be afforded, 
and that was the last touch needed to complete the 
artistic effect. We finally hit on a plan; bought 
cheese-cloth costing six cents a yard, chocsing a 
piece with plenty of rough places in it, and, after 
making it up into pretty Dutch curtains, allowing 
four inches for shrinking, we dyed some of them a 
rich old brown, to match the paper in the living- 
room, and the others green, to match the paper in 
the dining-room. The whole effect is so charming 
that it is hard to believe the curtains were once just 
plain cheese-cloth. Mrs. E. R. C., Mass. 


The Furnace in Summer 


#Being much concerned about my steam-heating 
apparatus I asked an intimate friend, an expert 
heating engineer, if it were better to take the water 
out of the boiler in summer or not. He gave me this 
information: “If your boiler is wrought-iron, take 
out the water; if cast-iron, it makes no difference. 
If you really want to take the very best care of your 
system in summer, take down the flue-pipe, clean 
out the heater very thoroughly, keep all doors open, 
and then put a lump of lime the size of your head 
on the grate. The same applies to a hot-air furnace. 
Winter use of a heating-system never wears it out; 
it’s the summer disuse that does the greatest 
damage.” M. H. G., Pa. 


Teaching Good Habits 


#This is the way we encourage our children to per- 
form their daily duties without having everlastingly 
to remind them of their tasks: A white tag is given 
for remembering to clean their teeth, one for each 
meal if they eat everything on their plate, two tags 
for practising on the piano before a certain time, 
one tag for dusting or voluntarily helping about the 
house.. Ten white tags are good for one red tag, 
and ten red tags are good for one blue tag. The 
blue tag is good for a special treat; a matinée, a 
jack-knife, or something the child wants. Our 
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children are quite enthusiastic about getting tags, 
and it is at the same time teaching them valuable 
habits. B. W. P., Mich. 


An Elusive Meat Flavoring 


Having a reputation for the delicious flavor of the 
meats I serve, I explained the secret as garlic vine- 
gar. In a quart bottle of the best vinegar place 
a small garlic, and as the vinegar is used replenish 
it. Into the pores of the meat pour as much 
vinegar as it will absorb, then brush over on both 
sides with olive-oil. This makes the meat rich and 
tender; the vinegar can not be detected, and the 
garlic gives a mysterious flavor that can not be 
defined. J. M.C., I. 


A Stove-Blacking Help 


Ranges often become rough from accumulations 
of polish.. I have found that the surface may 
quickly and easily be put in perfect condition by the 
occasional use of sandpaper before the polish is 
applied. This frees the surface from all irregulari- 
ties, and results in a greatly improved appearance 
of the range. Mrs. N. A. D., Mass. 


Sponge in an Umbrella-Stand 


I find that keeping a sponge in my porcelain um- 
brella-stand will prevent the umbrellas from striking 
the bottom of the jar, which is often broken in this 
way, and will also absorb the water from the wet 
umbrellas. Mrs. C. C., Ohio. 


For Use When Crocheting 


Crocheting is so much in vogue nowadays that 
the following discovery may be of interest. My 
neighbor came over with her crocheting last week 
and had a heavy glass tumbler under her arm. She 
put the tumbler on the table, dropped her ball of 
crochet cotton in it, and there was no ducking under 
the table after the cotton. It’s the best and sim- 
plest device we have found for the purpose. 

Mrs. F. A. L., Conn. 


Numbering Dress Patterns 


In opening a dress-pattern, writing the number of 
the pattern on each separate piece of tissue-paper 
will save much time and trouble in identifying stray 
pieces when replacing them in their proper envelope. 
Mrs. A. M. R., Iil. 


A Word on Paint-Mixing 


Not many colors of the ready-mixed paints can 
be bought in the egg-shell finish. I wanted a cer- 
tain shade for the woodwork of a room I have re- 
cently painted, and was unable to get it, except in 
the very shiny enamel paint; but by mixing a flat 
paint with it—a little more than half of flat and a 
little less than half of enamel—I secured not only 
the color but also the satiny dull gloss I desired. 
Pe As a eet B 


Monthly Church Socials 


#In our church the responsibility for all the ar- 
rangements for eath month’s social is placed upon 
those ladies in the church whose birthdays come in 
the month. These ladies get up everything from 
entertainment to refreshments, and a great variety 
of ideas and stunts have been forthcoming. These 
monthly socials, run in this way, are very popular, 
are excellent money-makers, and are well worth 
while just from the social side alone. 
Mrs. S. R. W., Ohio. 











Tested Helps 4 Housekeepers 


Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they will do. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 


peat 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inany case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and of the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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Baby’s Own Wind- and Dust-Shield 


This wind- and dust-shield will protect babies 
from the harsh chapping winds of the cold months 
and will deprive the sun of its burning glare in hot 
weather. The shield is composed of two nickeled up- 
rights, slender but strong. Supports for these are 
screwed into the floor of the carriage at any distance 
desired from the seat. For a very young baby they 
should be close to the seat. As the child grows, they 
may be moved farther away as often as necessary. 
The shield itself is a single large pane of 
celluloid, stitched into a tan or gray 
corduroy frame, which buttons onto the 
nickeled uprights. The celluloid may be 
secured in clear white, amber, or the 


new euphos, with its greenish 


yellow cast. The latter is 
preferable because it removes 
from light the irritating violet 

rays that make the baby 
pucker up his little face with 
discomfort when a careless 
grown-up has left him directly 

in the sun. With this shield in- 
stalled on the carriage, the youngest 
member of the family can take his 
out-door nap without danger 
of eye-strain. The shield is 
furnished in sizes adapted to 
all makes of carriages, and is 
made by J. A. B. Smith, 152 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Price, $3.50 for white celluloid shield. 


Bo Lo Oven 


This is a two-in-one, portable oven, adjustable 
to two capacities, 
and strongly made 
of heavily japanned 
metal with nickel 
trimmings. It may 
be obtained in either 
single- or double- 
burner size. The 
special feature of the 
oven is a contrivance 
that enables the size 
of the oven to be 
changed. When this 
is inserted at the 
top of the oven, the 


A two-in-one, portable oven, 
adjustable to two sizes, for use 
on a gas-stove 


latter may be used full size. When placed midway 
of the oven, the lower half may be used as a small 
oven, while the air-chamber largely prevents the 
heat from entering the upper half and thus lessens 
considerably the amount of gas used. The oven has 
a glass door and mica windows for observing the 
gas-flame. It is made by Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. Prices, $2.50 and $3.50. 


Composition Tubing 
This tubing is intended for use 
with portable gas-appliances. 
It is strong, gas- and 
fire-proof, and inex- 
pensive in first cost. 
The tubing is made up 
of, first, an inside layer of 
spiral wire, then a layer 
/ of waxed fiber, a layer of 
woven material, a sub- 
stantial layer of chicle, 
twine _ binding-fiber, ~as- 
bestos, and finally another 
layer of spiral wire. Made 
by the New York Gas Tubing 
Co., 97 Bank St., New York City. 
Price, 6 cents per foot. 


This shield, behind which the baby is secure from Eveready Tun gs ten 
wind, dust, and glaring sunlight. will recommend 
itself at once to every careful mother 


House Lamps 

These lamps, lanterns, and 
candles depending on batteries for current are most 
convenient in the summer vacation months for the 
camp, bungalow, or country hotel. The batteries 
are strong and the lamps are well made. In the 
smallest sizes using the tungsten lamps, somewhat 
careful handling is necessary or the lamp will be 
destroyed. If a lamp gives trouble, it is well to 
investigate the condition of the tungsten before 
discarding the battery as burned out. Lamps of 
this character are not intended for any but in- 
termittent use, for which they prove excellent. 
Made in wide variety of styles by American Ever 
Ready Works, 308 Hudson St., New York City. 
The price of the lantern illustrated is $3.50. 


Peerless Meat Perforator 


The Peerless Meat Perforator is intended to make 
tough cuts of meat tender enough for broiling. The 
device is small and convenient to handle. With its 
many sharp edges it cuts into the tough meat-fibers, 
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but not through them. Thus the juices in the meat compartments, the smaller size 
are to a large extent saved. The perforator wastried being equipped with one bottle, 
in the Institute on an especially tough piece of meat. the larger one with two. Price 
When broiled the meat was greatly improved in of the large case with two jars, 
tenderness, and there was regan no waste of $3.75. 
juices. Many devices intended for this purpose tear 
cua destroy all the meat fibers, but this one proves Atlas E. Z. Seal Preserve 
most effective in producing tender meat without Jars 
serious damage to the flavor. Made by Meat The Atlas jar is an efficient 
Cutlery Co., 416 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. model of the “lightning” type, 
Price, 75 cents. but with broad, generous mouth 
: to accommodate fruit without 
French-Dressing Bottle crushing. It depends for its 
This bottle is intended as a mixer for dining- seal on a glass top with rubber 
table use, and will prevent the waste gasket and Anefficient and-dur- 
that is common to all but the most strong wire ®ble electric lantern 
skilled of mixers, for it is difficult to clamp. It is” TH tusgees lene 
gauge the exact amount required and furnished in 
the tablespoonful of the dressing that sizes from one-half pint up. The 
is usually left over is often thrown prices vary somewhat with locality. 
away. With this bottle the In New England, the 
entire quantity can be made by North Atlantic States, 
measure, at one time, and the and as far west as the 
contents kept until all are used. Mississippi River and 
The scale is correctly propor- north of the Ohio, the 
tioned for those who desire price averages forty-five 
their vinegar added with “a cents a dozen for the 
miser’s hand, but a spendthrift This fiber lunch-case is equipped with two vacuum  half-pint size, and fifty- 
with the oil.” It is made in bottles, the special feature of which is that they may be five and _ seventy-five 
a number of designs and sizes taken entirely apart for thorough cleansing cents, respectively, for 
by T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corn- pint- and quart - sizes. 
ing, N. Y. Prices of mixers range from $2 to $6. Farther west, prices are higher. Made by Hazel 


New Udell Ironing-Stand Atlas Glass Co., * heeling, W. Va. 

This ironing-board can be quickly taken apart Kerr Self-Sealing Mason Jars 
and folded up so compactly that it can be stored in This season the preserve-maker has a wide choice 
a shallow closet. When set up, the board proved of jars and seals. She may use her old or buy new 
steady, firm, and well braced to stand the P Mason jars with an Economy style of 
pressure of ironing. It is of good height and seal. These seals are in two parts. 
is large enough for all household ironing. The cap fastens to the top of the jar 


Made by Udell Works, Indianapolis, Ind. in the self-sealing manner of the 
Price, $2.00. ordinary economy jar. The collar 


Bartlett Lunch-Case then screws down over the neck of 


the jar as usual. Both cap and 
The vacuum bottle in the case is the collar are gold-lacquered, so that 
special feature of this lunch-set. It 


} no metal can come in contact 
marks a radical departure in vacuum with food. The collars and caps 
jars and bottles, not only in its low 


are twenty-five cents a dozen. After 
price, but especially in its design, for all 

















the jars are once equipped, caps alone 
the parts “take apart” so that it can 4 devicefor making tough Will need to be purchased. Selling for 
be washed, aired, steaks tender. Its use ten cents a dozen they make the cost 
and put together does not effect their of maintenance practically that required 
again. The flavor for new rubbers. When the larger 
mouth of the jar mouthed jars are required, for large 
is wide so that it may be fruit, the same company puts out the Economy 
used for solids as well as jar andcap. The latter is identical in construction 
liquids. It wasfoundefficient with slight change in design to fit the different style 
in retaining temperatures. jar. Made by Kerr Glass Mfg. Co., Hearst Bldg., 
The jar is setintoajapanned Chicago, Ill. Prices, seventy-five cents a dozen for 
metal cylinder. A piece of pint-sizes, and twenty cents a dozen for caps. 
oiled, preferably not paraf- ; 
fined, paper should be placed Good Luck Jar-Rings 
over the cork. before sealing The keeping of canned fruit in jars sealed with 
to prevent the food having a __ rings is dependent, to a large extent, on the quality 
“corky” taste. The vacuum of rubber used in the rings. There have been many 
he jar is made by the Bartlett complaints of the rubbers found in various retail 
TERRY Vacuum Jar Company, 243 stores throughout the country. The Good Luck 
, Cortlandt St., Belleville, N.J.. Rings are cut thicker than usual, and are made of 
Price, $1.50. The cases are composition rubber that retained its strength and 
kes ieaticin. en. not leather, but are made of _ elasticity after a test of prolonged steaming. They 
‘ strong fiber in two sizes, both are made by the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


French-dressing mixer f e 
pee rev ee of which have lunch-box Box 5077, Boston, Mass. Price, ro cents per dozen. 


Institute Bulletins, “Efficiency Kitchens” and “Cooking Utensils,” may be had at 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 
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WITH DISCRETION 


POLISHES 


WITH _DES PATCH 


SILVER 


ASK FOR 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
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4, Penta t | CHOCOLATES fn “inde ond 2 
and kettle-brittled. tice Rnees of 
se 8OF a Pound ik edd 
HOW YOU’RE SURE THEY’RE PURE Sari 
fm, Lowney’s Chocolates give you Pure er 
’ Fruit Flavors which are the actual juices “4X 
of actual fruit—sugar crystallized from 
the sap of the sweetest sugar-cane, 
They give you luscious pineapple that 


pe pn te Nar a saw the grove—but never a preservative 


smother of cream. ° 
psa aid acne) other than sugar. They give you Chocolate 


eee maple from the tree, plump dates from white whip of milk 
: ois : white cream, burie 


far-off Arabia, fresh, meaty nuts whose in chocolate, 
natural oils keep their sweetness. 5 


THE BLENHEIM PACKAGE 


You can get them packed in the white, 
ribbony Blenheim Package—an army 
of plump, white frilled fellows—each 
The pare flavor of one dainty and appetizing as only the 


maple sap caught in 

sauitielfanen. purest chocolates can be. 80c. a pound. 
Glistening jelly with 

tl; vr e, 

Lowney's has always met the Govern- pled p ee fe od 

ment Pure Food Standards. It meets chocolate coat. 

too, Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield iix* sot 

Pure Food Standards. 


Extra Date. 
plump and tender 
date covered with 
chocolate that’s 
pure chocolate. 


Nugatine—nut- 
meats in a play- 
pees’ of hive. 

ney and egg-foam. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT. BLANK on 
2 
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* WESSON OIL 


For salad dressings, French or mayonnaise, Wesson Oil 
is the equal of the finest olive oil ever imported into this 
country. It costs only a third as much, because of Na- 
ture’s lavishness. Good olive oil is high-priced, because 
there is little of it and it is hard to get. The abundant 
quantity of seed available for making Wesson Oil keeps 
the price down to a point where it is economical as well 
as delicious for salads or for cooking. 


In 25-cent, 50-cent and $1 square screw-top cans that fit the retrig- 
erator and pour easily. If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 25 cents (in 
stamps, if more convenient) and your grocer’s name. Address The 
Southern Cotton Oil Company, 90 West Broadway, New York. 


West of Denver, freight rates in- ' ‘ ‘ . 
crease these prices. Send 35c. United Profit-Sharing 
from the coast, and 40c. from the C lah ale 

Rocky Mountain section for a COUPONS oupons with every Can. 


. full quart can. 
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®ur Guarantee 


‘That guarantee only is good which is absolutely unnecessary.’ 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine are absolutely guaranteed. Your money 
will be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they 
prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally to pur- 
chases made through your retail merchant or direct 
from the advertiser. The only condition is that in 
making purchases, the reader shall always state that 
the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 


All foods and toilet preparations advertised in Good Housekeeping Magazine are 
first tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health; all household appliances by Good Housek eeping Institute. This technical 
examination is indicated in each advertisement under these classifications by star 
(&) marking. Every product advertised in the magazine, whether falling within 
or without this field of technical examination, bears our unqualified. money-back 


guarantee. 
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Sugar Wafers 


are appropriate wherever and 
whenever a dessert confec- 
tion is desired. 


These exquisite wafer sweets 
comport with any table 
appointments. They are ade- 
lightful adjunct to ice cteams 
and beverages. In ten-cent 
and twenty-five-cent tins. 

ADORA Sugar Wafers—F or every 


dessert purpose. A confection 
_ with a sweet-cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
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Complaint Blank 


NOTHING is “too small to complain about” if 
it annoys or incommodes one of our readers 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or furnished by any 
advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine? Has any advertiser been remiss in attend- 


ing to your letters, coupons, or in sending samples to you? 
If so, please fill in this blank and return to Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping 


Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York, for his personal attention. 


Name of Advertiser ___ 
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The Ecod W id About Crisco 


From mouth to mouth the good word about Crisco is spreading. 

Those who have tried it cannot help telling the good results to their friends. 

By far the greater part of its army of users were first won to its cause by the 
enthusiasm of a neighbor. 

If you want an introduction to Crisco, stop some morning at the kitchen window of 
a neighbor who uses it, and see if she does not agree with the following statements: 


x (RISCO 


Por fr 
OY ake rergning 
Foods cooked with Crisco are easily digestible and are appetizing both in appearance 
and in taste. 
Crisco is but half as expensive as butter and is cheaper than the better grades of lard. 
When properly used, Crisco does not smoke in frying. It thus removes one of the most 
disagreeable features of cooking. 
Crisco can be left in the ordinary kitchen temperature without 
getting too hard or too soft. It is thus convenient to keep and 
to handle. 
Crisco is pure. Clean materials and a factory which is 
one of the wonder places of the manufacturing world 
guarantee purity. 
If you want to know more about Crisco and the conditions under 
which it is prepared, send for the “Calendar of Dinners”. This cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped book contains, besides the story of Crisco, a 
different dinner menu for every day of the year and 615 recipes tested 
by the well-known cooking authority, Marion Harris Neil. Address 
your request to Dept. H-6, The Procter @ Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., 


enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A paper-bound edition, without the 
“Calendar of Dinners” but with 250 recipes will be sent free on request. 
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T such a time a mere man cannot be expected to lend much more help than happy 
smiles, proud glances and loving words. But the women who know—the grand- 
mothers-to-be— they provide the practical things, the caps, the socks, the bootees, 


the dresses—even the Ivory Soap! 


Yes, even the Ivory Soap, because the woman who has reared a family of her own knows 
how important it is to start right with the bathing of the baby and the washing of his 
clothes. She realizes that the tender little body must be bathed properly from the first if 
irritation of the skin is to be avoided. And that the dainty garments must be kept soft 
and sweet if baby is to look clean and feel comfortable. 


This same experience has shown that Ivory Soap is ideal for nursery use. She appreciates 
the mildness and purity which make the daily Ivory bath harmless to the tenderest skin 
and enable the mother to wash safely and thoroughly the finest fabric in a baby’s layette. 


| *IVORY SOAP.... Gi... . 994% PURE 


iy 
IT FLoaTS 
LC 


mn, eS 
. epee ND A) [PY camp ny 
Sa NL NY a emus, f. 
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‘Goodness! look— 
What’s on my hook! 
Such luck to come 
to me! 
A finer dish 
Than any fish 
That ever swam 
the sea!’’ 


4 
i 
i 


full benefit and enjoyment é. 
* Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Do you know how rich and delicious it is when pre 
as a cream of tomato; and how easy it is to prepare it in that 
Do you know how snappy and appetizing it is when served as a 
tomato bouillon? Have you ever tried it with boiled rice or 
dles in it? 

If you do not realize how many tempting ways 
there are to prepare this wholesome soup, it will 
pay you to order a dozen today and get acquainted 
with its “infinite variety.” 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


The ¥% marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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**Portia,” one of the newer and 
more fashionable envelope 
shapes just introduced into 
Highland Linen. 


il 


“Virginia,’’ one of the smart 
Highland Linen styles which 
may be had incolored borders, 
tints or gold edges. 


UU 


‘Natalie,’ more pronounced 
than the ‘‘Portia,’”’ but never- 
theless very smart, now found 
among Highland Linen styles. 


The ‘‘Whitley” envelope with 
its deep, pointed flap may be 
considered the standard of the 
more conservative designs. 








June 1915 





Make up your mind to have writing paper 
of your own. Get it with your initials, or 
have it stamped with your monogram, or 
your address, as you prefer. The cost is 
little; the satisfaction infinite. But see that 
the paper is 


IGHLAND 
LINEN 


There is so much room for choice in color 





_and_ shape, without. stepping outside the 


bounds of good taste, and sufficient sizes in 


this paper to take care of all correspon- 


dence needs. 


For 10 cents we will send usable sizes of 
paper and envelopes in various styles. 


Address Dept. F. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Silverware 


SOLELY 


BPS ME EM a, 


so 


for 
Wedding Gifts 

Holmes & Edwards Inlaid Silver 
is different from ordinary silver 
plate, because the spoons and 
forks—the pieces in most con- 
stant service —are reinforced at 
wearing points by 


Silver Inlaid 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
Trade (ESTIVER-INLAID Mark 


Taso Bian Lee 


eas 


heat 


a I TR 


——————————eee 


The Washington pattern is also fur- 
nished in a high quality XIV plate 
without the inlay, Every piece bears 
the [Olmes « bwarps name as guarantee 
of superior quality. Made in a com- 
plete line of articles, including hand- 
some serving pieces. 

Ask for Holmes & Edwards Silver at 
your dealer’s. 

Our booklet F-123, illustrating single 
pieces and sets in display cases, will 
be mailed on request. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
International Silver Co., Successor 


Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


4” 
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Most of 


you women 


walk too much! 


wre is it that you are will- 
ing to run the risk of a 
physical or nervous strain by end- 
less climbing of stairs—up and 
down —up and down—day after 
day? It is so easy to stop this 
useless waste of energy—so easy 
to save time, too! 





To rest longer, to have greater 
leisure and a more convenient 
home, you should have the great 
little step-savers, these 


Western Electric meme 





Inter-phones 


i 
Think of the satisfaction of Inter-phoning — a 
from your bedroom to the maid downstairs, : 
without leaving the room and without loud 

calling. The first cost is very little and the 

installation easy. $15 will buy two instru- 

ments, complete, ready to put up. Purchase the 

outfit from your local electrical dealer, or, if he 

does not have it, direct from us. 


If you want first to know more about Inter-phones, write for our r Agere 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Way of Convenience.’’ It is No. 26-J, ; ae \% | 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 8 
463 West St., New York City 

Houses in all Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, | 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED \ 











If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usze COMPLAINT BLANK on: page 14 
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ually Product 


in baking powder 


You will find absolute purity, uniform 
strength, economy and efficiency in 


cumyord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


It raises your cake, biscuit or muffin just right— 
makes all home baking of that even texture and appe- 
tizing appearance sought for by all good cooks. 


It is healthful, because it restores, in part, the nutri- 
tious properties of which fine wheat hous has been 
deprived. It is economical, because it 
does not cause waste of good material, and 
because of its reasonable cost. 


Note the * 
It means that Rumford has been tested and approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health. 
Ask us to mail you, free, copy of ‘‘Rumford 


Home Recipe Book.’’ In addition to practical 
and economical recipes, it contains valuable infor- 
Ask your Grocer for Rumford—Y ou will always find it 
Dependable— Economical 


mation regarding Fireless and Casserole Cookery. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS Providence, R. I. 
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+} Mouth Made From 
-“Kellogg’s Bran 


Bran—Wheat Bran—properly prepared, 
is Nature’s ideal laxative food. 
Clean wheat bran—steam-cooked thor- 


oughly sterilized and kept that way in an ait-tight, 
germ-proof, wax-paper wrapped package. Your family will 
appreciate the many ways it may be served—with cream and 
BRAN MUFFINS OR GEMS pie ona 
A EMS (Aerated BN 
¥% cup Kellogg's Bran % A mene | ceréal in sou or 
TEatieapoen butter iam Rakes. tn. tee. 
aries ‘s : 
Mix the miik with the dry Seiieeaiante add the muffins, cookies, 
melted butter and stiffly beaten eng. yolk. Lastly cakes, ete. 
— oF a — a itt. white. = = - ae 
er ‘em iron ur 1 
~y por ae nag sci asa es Try a package—a 


25 to 80 
ioven 25 to 8) ming hundred helpings 


At Your Grocer’s 
or by Parcel 
Post Prepaid 


25c 


Experts in the dietary 
art have collected for us 
a number of recipes for 
tempting, dainty dishes 
to be made from 
Kellogg’s Bran. Send 
us your Grocer’s name 
and we will be pleased to 
mail you_these choice 
recipes. Write today. 


<oMPanT | | Lhe Kellogg Food Company D 
Dept. X 36 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. PUNT CE 
Note to Good Housekeeping Stores:—If you aad 
are not already handling Kellogg’s Bran LS was 
it write for price and name of nearest jobber. bene fag 
STA cea eR a ADO ads pera re Ren Ware dno ao N Aro CO A UGnn hearer gan 
VEN S Po iO Hines As 3; Teena aye mt 
*# jr } My y 


recat 
Pie? Foot Cer aatt Nani a ieee 
Bos REST LN EeALL ot ay eALeE iit Helen M aoe cece rae a4 
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Morton’s 

Salt from the 

package. No 

more dipping in 

with the fingers. No 

more dust catching salt 

boxes. Save manysteps. Keep 

the package of Morton’s Salt 
right at your hand. 


*MorTon’s SALT. 
iit POURS | 


It pours in all kinds of weather. Cube Crystals of full 
strength. 10c a package. If not at your grocer’s, write us. 


Message No 1 Message No. 5 When It Rains 
At last the Perfect Salt and Please the Whole Family. Uses of Salt : 
the Perfect Package. Message No. 6 : : 
Message No. 2 Anyone Can Afford the Salt —- ba 
When It Rains It Pours. Salt that Pours, bey pa Rpossetns! 
Message No. 3 Message No. 7 before washing 
For Successful Dinners. A Sign of Good Housekeeping. will set the colors 
Message No. 4 Message No. 8 f as prevent 
Many Uses for Salt. Great Difference in Salt. amend: 
Pages of useful 


information in 
Morton Salt Company the Morton Salt 
Chicago, Illinois on request. 
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Don’t Fail to Write 
for This New Minute 
Cook Book, Just Out 


It contains many new sur- 
prise desserts that are easily 
made in 15 minutes or less 
from tapioca or gelatine— 
dishes that everyone in the 
family will like. This Cook 
Book FREE to 


Requires No Soaking 


Every woman should have this valuable little cook 
book. In addition to a large number of 
the choicest of new recipes, it has all the favorite old wee 
ones. It will afford to your family many delightful sur- isa ~ 
prises in the way of tempting desserts, entrees, soups cogemaeii / 
and salads, as well as ice creams and candies made with 
Minute Tapioca or Minute Gelatine. 
Minute Tapioca is very easy to prepare. It requires 
no soaking, no long cooking, and lends itself to a greater 
variety of delicious dishes than one realizes. Put it 
right into the cooking dish with the other ingredients— 
it softens quickly. 


To Get the Cook Book, FREE— 


with a generous sample of Minute Tapioca, send us 
your name and address and your grocer’s name. He 
will supply your needs in future. Address 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
Makers of Minute Gelatine “‘méasured for you” 
508 East Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


If -you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, usxe COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Its a |Werehe ates os 
in your eap 

To Serve °S 

SKINNER 
MACARONI 


Ate x 
} im lel + 
ity i i aS ide 


\ TRADE MARK \ 
Every Man 


Likes Macaroni 


Try this recipe tonight with Skinner’s 
Macaroni. It is simple and inexpensive 

to prepare and is a delicious meal for a 
hungry man. 


It’s a feather in your cap to serve 


~‘ 


+SKINNERS 


MACARONI 


It tastes good because it is good. Made in a clean, bright 
American factory of the hizhest grade durum wheat. 


In each package are many tempting recipes that will 
afford a great variety of delicious dishes. 


Skinner’s Macaroni products include 


Macaroni Egg Noodles § Elbow Macaroni 
Spaghetti Cut Macaroni Soup Rings 
Vermicelli Cut Spaghetti  Alphabetos 


Skinner Manufacturing Company, Omaha, Neb. 
* The Largest Macaroni Factory in America 
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Recipe No. 5 
SKINNERS 
Macaroni with Cheese 
Use % package Skinner’s 
Macaroni. Put 3 quarts of 
boiling water in a sauce- 
pan, add the Macaroni 
broken into short pieces. 
Boil 10 minutes, drain well 
and cover with cold water 
for 10 minutes or longer. 
Drain again; place in bak- 
ing dish with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter,melted, 
one cup of milk, % cup of 
grated cheese, % tea- 
spoonful of salt and a little 
paprika; sprinkle with 
cheese and bake % hour. 


For Sale at Grocers’. 
Try a Package Today 
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FAULTLESS ff 
UPEVE: 


ERRUBBER | 
y GOODS | 


of HOWN here are a few of the full line 
S of Faultless “WEAREVER” Rub- 

* ber Goods for Nursery, Toilet, 

Household and Sick-Room use. All Faultless 
*““WEAREVER” Rubber Goods are long-wearing; 
they stand severe service, are practical in use, have 
improvements you will like, and offer the finest values. 


‘“*‘WEAREVER’’ Hot Water Bottles and 
“ WEAREVER ” Fountain Syringes are serviceable 
necessities in every home. No. 40 and No. 24 are 
the most popular. They have no seams to leak, no 
bindings to come loose; have a smooth, sanitary 
finish, and are made with Patented features that 
give you better service. 

“NATURAL NURSERS” and “KANTCHOKE” 
Nipples, for the nursery; ‘‘ WEAREVER” Rubber Sponges 
and Sponge Brushes for the toilet; “‘WEAREVER ” Rub- 
ber Gloves for the household—these and many other use- 
ful rubber articles of Faultless ‘‘ WEAREVER” make can 
sursooorzsaes be obtained at the Faultless Dealer’s. Whenever you need 
ER NO 24 any rubber goods for your home, examine and buy Fault- 
less “‘ WEAREVER”’ Rubber Goods and you will get 

greater satisfaction and better values. 


If you cannot locate the Faultless Dealer, 
write us what you wish to purchase and 
we will see that you are promptly sup plied. 


The FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete High Grade Line of 
Rubber Goods for the Home. 


ASHLAND CHIO . U. S. A. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Cut your wash in half 
—not with a knife, but by using 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 


Of course, you 
sort your clothes 
first—white 
and colored, 
fine and heavy. 


Then—and this is 

important—put 

them to soak for 
30 minutes 


with Fels-Naptha 


While they soak, 
A take a few 
| I) minutes to look 
a over the paper, 
or straighten 
up the house. 


Moneyback Advertisements 


When you come 
to wash, the 
Fels-Naptha has 
already done the 
hardest part— 
loosened the dirt. 
All your clothes 
need is a light rub 
or two (no boiling 
nor scalding), 
rinsing, blueing, 
wringing, and 


they are hanging 
on the line by 
noon—clothes- 

basket is empty 

—afternoon free. 


Every woman who uses 
Fels-Naptha Soap can get her 
wash done without loss of 
strength in half the time, and 
without waste of fuel to keep 
up a hot fire. 

Fels-Naptha is just as time 
saving and labor saving for all 
soap-and-water work about the 
house. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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“Thats the make of silver- 
plate that we received 
when we were married, 
and we still have some 


that was mothers” 


Sirs eso Xn a) Winn a) Ri sina in 


t the best stores you will be offered 

to-day as the leading brand of silver- 

2=23) plate the same make that merchants 

of fifty years and more ago recommended 
to their customers. 

lt is quite the proper thing to start housekeeping 

with 1847 ROGERS BRos.“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Sold with an unqualified guarantee made possible by 
the actual test of over 65 years. 4 = 
At leading dealers. Send for illustrated Catalogue F-23 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. MERIDEN. CONN 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK SAN PRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Gfhe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
Full line exhibited at Panama -Pacific Exposition 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Summer Cooking Without Fire 


S yours one of the modern 

families — those with 
electricity in the home— 
ready to use Westinghouse 
Electric Ware? Then you 
may have the most delightful 
meals during the summer — 
entirely without the trouble 
and heat of the kitchen 
range. 


You make perfect coffee with the 
Westinghouse Electric Percolator— 


just put in the ground coffee and the 
water, and turn the switch. 


Crisp, hot, appetizing toast 
browned on -the Westinghouse 
Toaster - Stove — toast made in 
any other way can’t excel it—is 
made while the coffee is percolating. 


And while the toast keeps hot on a 
covered plate—you fry appetizing 
eggs or a rasher of bacon on the alu- 
minum plate of the Toaster-Stove. 
Or chops, if you prefer—for this is 
the real electric table .stove— 
practical in every way. 


Westinghouse Electric Ware comprises every appliance you need, for 
any kind of cooking—Percolators, Toaster-Stoves, Milk-Warmers, and 
complete Electric Ranges—also different types and sizes of Electric 


Irons and Electric Fans. 


Every article must come up to the 


Westinghouse standard before it leaves the factory. Eeautifully 


finished. Fully guaranteed. 


Insist on the Westinghouse trade mark—your assurance of economy, 


convenience, and satisfaction. 


Send for descriptive booklets and name of dealer in your city. 
Address Dept. C. H. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities. 


29 


Representatives all over the World 
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~ the “old folks” a Thermos is indeed For the picnic. It wouldn't be a real For the “young folks.” Who hasn't 
lessing. It saves many a step for them Picniz without Thermos with its hot and longed for a cool drink “‘between dances”? 
on for kes entrusted with their care. cold beverages. With Thermos it is always to be had. 
ORE than ten million Thermos vessels are in use 


throughout the civilized world. 


Thermos Products are used by motorists, yachtsmen, 
travelers, explorers, hunters, fishermen, office workers, and in 
lunch kits by children at school and workingmen at the factory. 


THERMOS 


Serves you right—Food or drink—hot 
or cold. When, where and as you like 


Every member of the family from infancy to old age has 
daily use for Thermos. It is indeed a good servant, both 
in and away from home. 


THERMOS Carafes and Jugs are ideal for keeping an ever-ready supply of vena 
water, tea, coffee or other beverage for day or night use; or any liquid may 
prepared in advance and kept piping hot until ready to serve. 


THERMOS Food Jars are convenient for keeping ice creams, salads, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temperature until served. 


Originally expensive, Thermos vessels are now sold by leading dealers at 
popular prices. 
f BOTTLES from $1.00 Up CARAFES and JUGS $3.00 Up 
FOOD JARS from $1.50 Up LUNCH KITS from $2.00 Up 


Do not accept as truthful representations that all temperature-retaining bottles 
are Thermos vessels. For your protection and ours, look for the name 


THERMOS stamped plainly on the bottom. 


Write for an interesting book on Thermos which tells you why the same 
bottle keeps liquids steaming hot for 24 hours or ice cold for three days 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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A New Type 


The Pocket Self-Filler 


the latest 


To those who prefer a fountain pen of the self-filling 
type, this announcement is of special interest. It intro- 
ducesthe most important development in self-filling fountain — 
pens—a new Pocket Self-Filler that is distinctly Waterman’s 
Ideal throughout, possessing all the superior qualities and ex- 
clusive features of the Regular type, plus the convenience 
of automatic filling direct from the ink supply. Simply 
raise and lower the lever, with the point in the ink, 
and it fills immediately. The lever snaps down and 
forms an absolute lock of the ink tube. This is 
the perfect pen for your vacation 
equipment. Made in a wide as- 
sortment of sizes, including short 
size for vest pocket or purse. 
$2.50, $4.00, $5,00 and up. 
The best stores 
everywhere sell 
Waterman’s 
Ideals. In ad- 
dition to the 
Pocket Self- 


Filler, ask to 1s 
see the Reg- Ue 4 Illustrated 


ular and Folder on 
Safety Request 
types. 


Safeguard yourself against substitutes by seeing 
the Waterman's Ideal Trademark on each pen, 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, London, Paris, Buenos Aires. 
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Shortcake with 
Sunshine Golden Flakes 


Here’s a tempting dish that can be made ina moment with 
berries, cream and Sunshine Golden Flakes. 

These flaky-as-pie-crust biscuits make tarts, shortcakes and 
patties that melt in your mouth for very goodness. 

They're made with all the care that insures to 


RENE LE NE et CEE te Fa oe eres epee tenet oe 


¢ 
€ 
t 
if 
{ 
# 
* 
F 
4] 


Specialties 


their better taste and unvarying goodness. We can’t send you 
any Golden Flakes by mail to try, as they’re too fragile, but we’ll 
send our 


Sunshine Revelation Box, Ue si! ‘Quality Bi abe a 


Your name and address with 10c (for posta 
bring it by return mail. Give us your dealer’s 
name, too, please. 


Joose-Wites 


Biscuit (omPANy 

Bakers of Sanshine Biscuits 

161 Thomson Ave., L.I.C. 
New York 


@ 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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UNIVERSAL Home Needs 
ELECTRIC 


are your best servants in summer. They are simple and 
economical in operation and save no end of time and work. 
Ready to do your bidding at the turn of a switch. 
Simplify hot weather cooking and its attendant discom- 
forts by equipping your home with these handsome and 
thoroughly practical appliances. 

There are many exclusive features in the electrical de- 
vices bearing this trade mark 


* {UNIVERSAL} 
which make them distinctive from all others. 
Among these features are the UNIVERSAL method 
of heat distribution which eliminates waste current, and 
the UNIVERSAL Fusible Plug Safety Device which 
prevents all danger from fire, burned-out heating units 
or other damage to the appliance or table service as 
a result of letting the appliance boil dry. 

On sale at Hardware, Electrical and Your Central Station 


Housefurnishing stores will recommend them 


Write for Free Booklets , ‘S \ 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, .. i oaiileall Se 
799 Commercial St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. l-—a PR 


id" 7 univEnsAL //// Ure i 
fe 


"Nw E90IN $4.00 and 90.50.27) ee esain 98.0077: Me eoiseh sae 
Gat de taiteie tjpjjyy pS To o/) 
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Don’t Grop . 
in the Dark 


Just push the little button on your EVEREADY | 
Light for an instant, bright, comforting, con- 
venient light anywhere — anytime. 


If baby wakes—if somc one is ill— to tell the time at 
night—to go up or down dark stairways—to find things 
in dark attic or cellar, you need a safe hand light. 


No danger of fire as from matches or oil lamps 


* EVEREADY 


Flashlights 


Made in 75 styles from little vanity bag light to big search lantern. For sale by 40,000 retail stores. 


EVEREADY Lights, EVEREADY Mazda Lamps and EVEREADY Tungsten Batteries arc made 
to L-A-S-T — absolutely guaranteed by the “largest manufacturer of flashlights in the world.” 


Don't buy cheap imitations, and be sure to look for the EVEREADY Service guarantee on the 
battery—it’s important because a cheap battery will give a poor, dim light and won’t L-A-S-T, 


EVEREADY means economy. Styles illustrated are: 


House Light - - - - - 
Fibre Case Coat Pocket Light - - 
Bedroom Night Clock. Good Timekeeper - - ~ 
Nickel Plated Tubular Light 

Handsome Wood Case, Lon -Lasting, Home, Camp, Outdoors 
Black Cloth-covered Tubular * Light - 

Guest Candle Light - - - - - 
Nickel Plated Vanity Bag Light - 
Nickel Plated Search Lantern, Powerful Reflector - 


or gorscome or 
SaRSSSSSSES 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog No. 3 4. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co. 
Long Island City New York 


So TI er 
os as 
4 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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The newest idea in wedding gifts 


Welcome, indeed, is this new 16-piece 
wedding set of the famous Guernsey-Ware, 
for it is a gift that will bring a sigh of relief 
and an exclamation of pleasure from the bride 
as she pulls away the wrappings. She will 
point it out as a unique gift—a change from 
those three or four “‘old standbys.’’ And— 
as she lingers in the gift-room she will pause 
by it and dream happily of the cozy little 
meals she will cook and “‘set before her 
king’’ in these beautiful brown, white-lined 
dishes. 


Yes, she pictures these very dishes on 
the snow-white linen of her table—for 
the bride of today has been looking eagerly 
into all those things that have to do with 
her new duties, and she knows that this is 


Write today 


We will tell you all about the six designs 
of these wedding sets, and will send you a 
Guernsey-Ware cook-book, which tells about 
this new way of cooking and gives many 
delicious recipes. Address The Guernsey 
Earthenware Co., Dept. 24 E. End Sireet, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 


the famous ware in which food is both 
cooked and served—the ware which 
possesses just the peculiar qualities nec- 
essary to make casserole cooking a suc- 
cess. 


Best of all, perhaps, is the fact that this very 
impressive gift is moderately inexpensive for the 
giver. The set above is just one of six designs 
which you may choose from. You can see them 
all at your dealer’s, or you can write us for informa- 
tion. Do it today, and your wedding-gift problem 
will be solved for this year, 


Look for the Guernsey Trade Mark 


There is only one Guernsey-Ware, and that 
carries our trade mark on the bottom of every piece. 
When you buy, look for this trade mark ‘* that intro- 
duced the casserole to America.*® For sale by 
most good stores. 


(Trade Mark) 
On every piece. 
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(0 umbia 


== WINDOW SHADES 


| FOUR GRADES 


Hang a Columbia Shade 
in every window in your 


home. You'll want to, 
after your dealer shows 


OMING in such a 
| wide variety of rich, 
attractive colorings, Co- 


lumbia Window Shades 


Columbia Crown 
Columbia -linolene 
@lumbia Arrow 
@lumbia Star hand made 





make it a simple matter to 
keep your home as well-dressed and as 
good-looking as you want it to be. 
They have a style that lends distinc- 
tion to any home. The firm-textured 
Columbia Shade fabrics wear well— 
hang smooth and straight and roll up 
tight and trim. And you can always 
find just the tints you want. 


you how artistic they are 
—and after you see the enclosed-end 
dust-proof rollers that don’t get out 
of order. Insist on “Columbias” at your 
dealer’s and write us, if he hasn't them. 


LOOK FOR 
Write at once for free copy (ret ON 


of “Cheerful Windows” — ROLLER 
CAP 

a book on making your 

windows more attractive. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Incorporated NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Cincinnati Detroit KansasCity Minneapolis 


New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


For made-to-order shades always insist on Columbia Shade Cloth and Columbia Shade Rolles 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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PAGERRERRRSRSERNABAKSRRERARE|NZ 
Li [7s 


A Porcelain Bath 
—at the cost of enameled iron 


NE of the most important 

achievements in recent years 
in the manufacture of bathtubs 
comes with the introduction of 


MOTRS UGERWEIGHT eee 


is built in the tiling at back and both 


PORCELAIN BATH ends. Pancets and waste may be 


Es 


PEEL ITILT TIP EIT LEBEL Lied 


i 


It costs about the same as 
enameled iron tubs of the same 
type and weighs but little more. 


ey 


CU GRRRURDGRUREEMNAGR RARE 


Think what this means: 


$4 GE Sk GH ORY 


Pa 


To Homebuilders — It brings the luxury ne ee ee 
of a solid porcelain bath — at a moderate bination supply and waste fittings be- 
cost. Of all wares, porcelain stands su- ee ae 
preme for beauty and serviceability. It 

cleans as easily as a china bowl. 


a 


To Architects — Its light weight places 
no unusual stress on floors or beams. It is 
made only in the sanitary built-in models. 


TTL. 


ca 


. ° ° é L pitt “ ieee ae 
To Plumbers — Being light in weight, Pe A SE BE 


it is cheap to transport and easy to handle right or left corner of the bathroom 
with fittings concealed in the wall 


and install. — the handles only being exposed. 


To learn more about the Light-Weight Porcelain 
Baths, send 4c for Mott’s ‘‘Bathroom Book’’ 


Sig 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. & 17th St., New York 


1828 Eighty-seven years of Supremag 1915 


{Boston . 41 Pearl St., Cor. Franklin. Seattle . . . . 408 White Building. New Orleans . 814 Maison-Blanche 
Pittsburgh ... . 307 Fourth Ave. Cleveland . . 846 Leader-News Bldg. Building. 
{Chicago . . . 104 S. Michigan Ave. Detroi 45 Fort St. 
Minneapolis . . Builder’s Exchange. 
Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. 7 
tPhiladelphia . . . 1006 Filbert St. tWash’ton, D.C., . Woodward Bldg. 
t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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Increase Comfort Of Your Home! 


A Stylish Parlor Davenport by Day 
A Comfortable Full Size Bed at Night 


ee bdboe a Kroehler Bed Davenport and you have two 
beautiful and useful pieces of furniture combined 
inone. You can make your parlor or sitting room 
serve as a bedroom at night without evidence of a 
bed by day, and live comfortably in a smaller house 
or apartment. Or you can give two guests over- 
night comfort without having a spare bedroom. 


Saves Space—Saves Rent—Saves Fur- 
niture Expense. Useful 24 Hours Daily 


There are 4 types of Kroehler Bed Davenports— Nothing to break, get out of order or wear out. 
Unifold, heme iy” n-o and Kodav—any one Guaranteed in every way. 
sure to please you. Each.type has a luxuriously Frames are made in many stylish, designs, in an 
comfortable full size bed concealed under the seat. kind pr gloss finish and Nehichotethan See atone 4 

The removable mattress is supported on inde- Ask your furniture dealer to see them. Do not ac- 
structible, sanitary, all steel frame and springs. You cept a substitute, see the name ‘‘Kroehler’’ stamped 
don’t sleep on the upholstering. Plenty of room for on metal bed frame before you buy. If your dealer 
bedding within folded bed. Folds and unfolds easily. will not supply you, write us. 


P. E. KROEHLER MFG. CO. 


Naperville, Il. Binghamton, N.Y. Cleveland, O. Kankakee, III. 


Largest Combined Furniture 
Plants in The World. 





Our huge manufacturing 
facilities enable us 

to give you extra 

good values at a 

very low price. 


For Sale by All Reliable Furniture Dealers 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Send today for this | 
helpful book 


It is written by Mrs. Christine 
Frederick, who conducts the house- 
hold efficiency department of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and is 
an acknowledged authority on all 
matters relating to the kitchen 

and the home. 

She knows the housewife’s hardest 

task is cooking three meals a day, 365 

days inthe year. Nearly three-fourths 

of the average woman’s time is 

spent in the kitchen. 

In this 72-page, cloth-bound book, 

Mrs. Frederick shows how 

automatic cooking saves a large 

proportion of that time. She 

describes exactly how the Sentinel 

Automatic Cook Stove ends cooking 

drudgery — gives you leisure for other 

household duties, for rest, recreation or 
pleasure. 


* entinel 
Cook Stove 


(4 Models—For any Kitchen—4 Prices) 


The Sentinel gives you all the 
advantages of a regular gas range 
plus the wonderful convenience of 
its automatic-cooking feature. It 
will do all your cooking and will 
do the greater part of it automati- 
cally without any attention or 


- No extra work of any kind is required 


° ; - © | in the preparation of the food—no heatin 
Saves hours of time and work il of radisting stones. The Timer iain 
©! over the cooking just as carefully and 
§| skillfully as you would if you were 
standing over the stove every 
minute. It gives perfect results 
every time. And it also cuts 
down your gas bills. 


Send now for your copy of “Meals 
That Cook Themselves.”” It’s free. 


THE SENTINEL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Where to Keep Cool this Summer 


bY dices you consider the ance, harmonizing with the finest 
seashore, the mountainor furniture. 
lake resort—think also about 4 = Proper design of blades and 
cool breeze at home. selection of speeds make for quiet- 
Homes, offices, and public ness in ope-ation—an advantage 
places were cooled last summer that cannot be overestimated, 
by nearly amillion Westinghouse when a fan is used in either home 
Fans. or office —in fact, anywhere. 


The Westinghouse Fan is in Another Westinghouse fea- 
many ways the most unusual fan. ture—the felt padded base— 
on the market. protects highly polished surfaces 

The drawn metal construction Of fine furniture from scratching. 


of the Fan makes it light in No other make of fan will 
weight and attractive inappear- give you a bigger breeze. 


| 
| 
| 
t 
I 
: 
i 
' 
: 
i 
' 
i 
: 
: 


Buy your Westinghouse fan now. You pay no more for it than later and 
may enjoy its cooling breeze all summer. There are twelve distinct styles 
and sizes for you to choose from. Each is complete with cord and connection. 

Send for Fan Booklet today and the name of the dealer who sells them in 
your vicinity. Address Dept. AH. 


& WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY @® 


rine ra gr OA RE TE NE YS OT eee SUN eee Re 


gata 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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2) Miss Mary Fuller, Star 
U, 4 of the Universal Co., greets 
you at home in a Montague 


f aur ag Porch Dress. a 
a Yh 


To be Well cite a 
it is not necessary to be expensively 
dressed. Taste is not a matter of the 
pocket book. The genius of our designers is not 
reserved alone for the costlier fabrics. ‘They find 
in gingham, tissue and crepe varied possibilities. 
A simple decoration here, a daintily cut collar, a 
flounce, a distinctive girdle, a judicious handling 


of color—and lo!—from simple and inexpensive 
materials there grows a frock that is truly a creation. 


bey Oleg 


RR 


oe en Se .\) 


PEA 


~ ty 
SOR 


te 


es 
a 


garments are made under rigid standards, All apparel 
bearing the Montague trade mark must justify its right 
to exist. It makes little difference what Moztague 
garment you purchase, be it a house dress, after- 
noon frock, petticoat or negligee. You will find 
that care has been taken not to sacrifice serviceability 
to the extreme dictates of fashion. In the careful 
balance maintained between the demands of style 
and the demands of service, lies the secret of the 
popularity of the Montague Principle of design. 


a 


Rigen 
Bes 


a ea 


Examine these exceptional 
garments at your dealer’s. If he does 

not have them in stock, write us and 
\_ we will arrange to have an assortment sent 
“to him for your inspection. You are sure 


%q “0, to find just the garment for which you are 


a, “it a seeking, at whatever you wish to pay. 


K N We have a copy of MONTAGUE MODES \.~ 
 ¢ a here for you. The attached cou- 
a \ Pon will bring it to you FREE. | 
% - \ Why not mail the coupon today? 


&, 
f at *> Waterloo Skirt & Garment Co. 
XN GENERAL OFFICES: 
“9 155 S.Barclay St., Waterloo, la. 
“ee \ BRANCH OFFICES: 
"Gen, New York 
Los Angeles 
. x Kansas City 
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Rust? NEVER!! 


In Summer, it is especially 
important to choose 


DeLong Quality for the 
“little things of dress’ — 


DeLong Hooks and Eyes 


See that hump ? 


DeLong Press Buttons 


World’s Flattest Fastener 


DeLong Safety Pins 


Guarded Coil 


“Nub” Hooks and Eyes 


Bless that Nub! 


UNITED Profit-Sharing COUPON in every 
package. Send TODAY for catalog of valuable f& 


premiums, obtainable with these coupons. 


THE DeLONG HOOK and EYECO. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. St. Marys, CANADA 


ee OTe 


See that 


‘an 


helt 
Win 
EWS3 
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Womenare fond of fine perfumery 


—distinctive but unobtrusive. 


BABCOCKS 


¥ CORYXLOPSIS 
oF DAP AIR 
‘S TALC POWDER 


has been the fulfilment of their desire, 
and they have found the powder itself 
perfect in texture as it is in fragrance. 

This accounts for its remarkable 

success which has led other makers to 
use the name “ Corylopsis of Japan”’. 

But Babcock’s is a secret combination 

of many different essential oils so intri- 
cate that no imitation can ever approach 
the scent. 

*% Ask for “Babcock’s”. If by 
any chance you don’t like it, your 
money will be refunded. 

15 At drug- and department-stores or from us by mail if 


you can’t get it there. In any case: Your Money Back 
if you want it. (25c in Canada.) 


AP. BABCOCK CO 


Perfumes Toilet Powders 
Sachets Toilet Waters 
NEW YORK PARIS 
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(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all bodily odors 


Fifteen years ago “‘ Mum” was unknown. To- 
day it is used by hundreds of thousands of men 


and women. 


Some people use “Mum” only in summer to 
prevent the odors of perspiration, but women find 
it a great comfort all the year ’round, for “ Mum” 
gently neutralizes all bodily odors—from whatever 


cause. 


“Mum” does not smother one odor with an- 
other, as perfumes do. Nor does it check per- 
spiration or other natural functions of the body. 
“‘Mum” simply neutralizes all odors and keeps the 
body sweet and fresh. It cannot harm the skin 


or stain the clothes. 
25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 


**Mum’”’ Mfg Company 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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PHOENIX 
SILK HOSE 


is surprisingly durable 
as well as a rious in 
appearance 


Womens 75* f0* 2:pau 
© Ad +~$1 5 () z 

Mens 504 to Lot palt 
Misses 75 4 wa 

Infants 25*&50* pair 


Sold b y c laa 


best Shops 


Made in U.S.A 
by the 

<4 @ (O) a BD. 
KNITTING 
WORKS 

126 Broadway 
Milwaukee 


=} 
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Mennen'sBoraTen [acum 


i} 
y 
| 


\\ 
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Mennen's Talcum comes in a variety of tints and perfumes, all 
made according to the famous Mennen formula: Borated, Violet, 
Sen Yang, Narangia (a rich cream color), or Flesh Tint (not a 
rouge but a delicate pink talcum). For sale by more than 100,000 
dealers. Send 5c for sample of one, or 25c for all five. 


GeaHagn Mennen CHemcatr Ca. 


Laboratories, 306 Orange St.. 
Newarn.Nius.a 


Sales Agenis for Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Factory—Montreal, Que. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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IRST lesson 
in the econ- 
omy of dress— 
choose Omo 
Shields. 
Then put a sepa- 
rate pair in each 
costume. 


At all quality stores. Or 
send 25c and your deal- 
er’s name for sample pair, 
size 3. Booklet of Dress 
Shield Styles, FREE. 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Pants for 
Infants 


: ' ‘*The Omo Dress Shield for Babies’’ 
THE OMO MFG. co. / Comfortable and durable. Also 
61 Walnut Street, -f Omo Bibs, Omo as ae 
and Omo Sanitary an ubber 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Sheeting. Baby Booklet Free. 
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na Ww invite Good Housekeeping readers 
to note how we have secured a com- 

bination of smartest style and guaran- 

teed durability in Silks at a moderate price. 


Black Cat Silk Hosiery is reinforced at all points 
of wear. See illustration. 


The extended toe is doubly woven with pure, 
long-fibre Sea Island Cotton. The high spliced heel, 
similarly reinforced, and the double sole, also 
made of Sea Island Cotton, have practically no 
wear-out to them. 


The high- 
tension elas- 
ticity of Blac 
Cat Silk Hos- , 
iery ensures perfect fit. ee 
Fine-gauge knitting gives Black <a 
Cat on the foot of the wearer that trim appear- 
ance and extremely high lustre so desired in silk. 


The ankle, shaped and fitted, clings with an even 
tension that makes for smart apparel. The elastic 
hem conforms snugly above the knee. See illustra- 
tion. The top is garter proof. 


Black Cat Silk Hosiery has a delicate sheerness and 
flawless unclouded appearance because made of purest 
Japan silk. The lustre possesses the rich brilliancy 
of silk *‘knit in the gum,’” an appearance which 

; defies imitation. 


Black Cat Silk Hosiery 
comes in exact shades to 
match shoes and gowns. Only 
the best developed dyes are 
used, thus ensuring durabil- 
ity, sanitary footwear and 
absolutely non-fading quali- 
ties, 


Ask Your Dealer for the Popular Styles of Women’s Silks 


ee A fine gauge, pure thread-silk boot with silk lisle A fine gauge, full-fashioned, silk with extra elastic 
No. 47 top and special wear-proof heel and toe. Nine No. 895 silk lisle garter top. The silk lisle top extends be- 


colors. Seamléss, Gives the beauty of silk at the ankle 50c low the hem just over the knee. Heel, sole, toe rein- $1 0 
combined with unusual durability at wearing points - - forced. Nine colors - - - - ° 


—A light, full fashioned, pure thread-silk with extra 7, 
No. 615—jeory ilk lise garter op” einfored feel wie. No, O1S—A,,Lanteome, fine grace full-trhlones, pos 
voted ig ne Pauses ss args ace $1.00 women, Heel, sole and toe reinforced. Nine colors. ° 


BLACK CA T CA TALOG of 214 Styles For All The Family—FREE! 
CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO., §ENOSHA, 
Made in U. S. A. For Over 30 Years 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Dental Inspection of School Children Reveals Astounding 
Conditions of Neglect 













from diseased teeth, with all its consequent physical and mental deterioration, the right use of 
the right tooth brush assumes new and vital importance. Are you doing your duty? ‘The 8 


‘A Clean Tooth 3 a) 


Never Decays” L zs 


REG..U. S. PAT. OFF outa 





prevents decay before it starts,if used regularly 
night and morning. Its pointed bristle tufts, arche 
to fit the curve of the teeth, reach all the crevices in 
between, around and behind the teeth, leaving no 
food particles in hidden places to start decay. The 
big end-tuft reaches where no ordinary tooth brush 
can—around the backs of the back teeth—and the 
curved handle makes it easy. 

These tooth brush features, originated by the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic, will help you to understand why a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic tooth brush will save your children’s 
teeth if used regularly twice a day. Other advan- 
tages are: 


A New Prplylatc for Each One That Proves Defective in Any Way 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in adult's, youth’s and child's sizes: rigid, flexible and 
De Luxe (colored transparent) handles. Special 4-row brush for men. Dental plate brush for clean- 
ing artificial teeth. Sent postpaid if not locally obtainable. Prices: Adult's size 35 and 40 cents; 


Youth's and Child's size 25 cents. 


Send for Interesting Free Book on the Care of the Teeth 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 158 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 


Look for the Yellow Box 












THE GRISTAES FIT Tht TEETH and CLEAN 
\RCLEAA (REM WHERE DECAY STARTS 


\CCLEAN TOOTH NEVER 








Dependable markings of bristles as hard, medium 
and soft—so you may absolutely rely on the kind 
you like, 

The hole in the handle and the hook on which to 
hang the brush insure the brush being kept in the 
best condition. 

The use of different symbols to mark individual 
brushes so that each person may always recognize 
his own. 

The sanitary yellow box that brings your ‘tooth 
brush clean, untouched by any hand since it left our 
sanitary factory, is another advance step originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


CUARANTEE 


A@DZaYO WARKED WITH ONC OF THESE WENT TG) (THE Wns THT Cdn Te Gata TEETH 
pt Se AND WONER SURFACES OF Au THE TEETH. | 
REG IN US PAT OF F_ORIES QUAY AAD AUR WS TS OW 


“A. CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS’ 





The general increase of decayed teeth among American children has brought the necessity of — ‘| 
preventive measures home to every parent and teacher. When over 90% of our children suffer Bs 
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“Standard” Built-in Baths 
(“Conred”’ pattern shown 
above) are superior to baths on 
feet, yet their cost is so reason- 
able when you consider their 
advantages, that you can afford 
a “Standard” Built-in Bath. 


Each is made in one piece, enameled 
inside and out, combining the beauty 
of china with the strength of iron. 


They are made for building into 
either corner, in a recess or wall at 
back only, and are five inches lower 
than the ordinary bath on feet. 


Look for the “Standard” Green 
and Gold Guarantee Label. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about 
“Standard” Built-in Baths or see all patterns 
in the “Standard” Showrooms. Our books 
“Standard” “Built-in Baths” and “Modern 
Bathrooms” sent free to persons interested. 


Standard Sanitary Mfy. Co. 


Dept. L_ Pittsburgh 
“Standard” Showrooms 


June 1915 











Keeps the Skin 
Healthy and Beautiful 


No other toilet accessory is of more import- 
ance than a “ Martex” towel. The close, inti- 
mate contact with the skin demands a towel 
that will aid the delicate tissue without injuring. 
Common towels won't do it. You must use 
a towel that you are sure of— 


TURKISH 42: TOWELS 


You will notice the difference in Martex Turkish 
Towels in the perfection of the material, the weave, the 
finish, and in the glorious return of health and beauty 
to the skin. 


Soft, thick, luxurious, unsurpassed by any towel 
you ever saw. You can secure Martex in many styles 
and sizes, and with artistic designs in non-fading tints. 


Sold with an absolute roney back guarantee 
pinned to every Martex 1 owel, Bath Rug or 
Wash Cloth. Sold only in Department Stores. 


Send for “‘Bathing for Beacty,”’ a fascinating 


story of the bath, showing the hes designs 
of famous beauties. 


COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
New York Office 51 Leonard Street 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Puts this set 


[NCREASE your comfort and pleasure this summer— 
make the porch a comfortable place to read; sew and 
entertain with this genuine Old Hickory set. 
No matter how big or how small your porch or ‘lawn— 
from the 100 and over different pieces of Old Hickory you 
can find just the piece or set to give you endless enjoyment. 


buy 
Old Hickory Furniture 
foryour porch, lawn and home 


tienda 
Old Hickory stands the hardest kind of usage. Easily 
cleaned — just turn on. the hose. 
Just because Old Hickory is used ex- 
tensively on the lawns and porches of 
well-to-do homes is no sign it’s expensive. 
Far from it. The durable set, showh 
above, ‘costs you but $14.75 at your 
furniture store or from this ad—and 
it lasts more than a lifetime! 
’ Send $14.75 for the three-piece Set illus- 
trated above—treight prepaid east of 
the Missouri River. Money-back 


& 
ach” 
ae apts 
GF ~<\\At 


It illustrates entire Old Hickory line —and gives sugges- 
tions and prices. Send postal for your copy today. Men- 
tion dealer’s name, please. Old Hickory Furniture is sold 
by the leading furniture stores in your town. 

Made In U. S. A. 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., 
426 South Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 











=| 


Residence of J. R. Lane, Mount Baker Park, Seattle, Washin 
equipped with Vudor Porch Shades at an approximate cost of $13.00 


UDOR Shades cost little, last many 

seasons, beautify a house and make 

your porch cool, airy and as secluded 
as a mountain bungalow. There are extra 
advantages in buying 


Dudorr=*. 


Over 600,000 Vadors in daily use 
They are thin, strong wooden strips, lock- 
stitched together with non-rotting seine 
twine, and indelibly stained in soft colors 
to match your home. Special double warps 
at both edges. Every VUDOR Shade is 
equipped with a VUDOR Safety Wind 
Device which does not have to be hooked 
or unhooked each time you roll the Shade 
and being entirely 
independent of the 
Shade puts all the 
wind pressure on the 
porch itself. 


Send for Free Book 


See how easily Vudor 
Shades add an extra room 
to your house. We send 
the name of a merchant 
who can show you the 
shades. Send today, be- 
fore Hot weather comes. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP. 
222 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


This name-plate marks the genuine 
Vudor Reenforced Porch 


Residence of Geo. H. P. Schmidt, 
Wheeling, W. Va., equipped with 
Vudor Shades at a cost of approx- 
imately $24.00. 


Resicence of Alfonso M. Fernan- 
dez, Santurce, Porto Rico, equip- 
ped with Vudor Shades at a cost 


Residence of Mrs. C. Hibon. Vicks- 

burg, Miss., equipped with Vudor 

ms at a cost of approximately 
19. 
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Don’t ask the lady next door 
to hook you up. 


SE Koh-I-Noors and fasten your gown yourself 
A press of the finger and your Ko 
Sentennd. and faste: to hold. They make dressing a 
p job. Washing won *t rust Koh-I- Noors—wring- 
‘ne oesn’t loosen them— ironing can’t crush them. 
What an improvement over the old Hook and Eye! 


Sold at all notion counters. 100 a card of 12, with valuable premium 
coupon attached. Write for our premium catalog. 


Waldes & Co., Makers, 137-S Fifth Ave., New York City 


Look for 
Vanna 


BLN 


on the {ay 
fasteners oO 
ready-to- wear 


I-Noors are 


~ 


The World’s Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
Paacus, Duespsy, Warsaw, Panis, Loxvox, Montreat, Cntcaco 


REG. U. 8. 
PAT. OFF. 





Choose with fos 


the doors for your building —they 
deserve as much thought as fine furniture. 


MORGAN DOORS 


are highest grade doors: Have your architect 
and contractor specify and furnish them. Every 
genuine Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 
on the top rail as a guarantee of a perfect door 
and for identification at the building. 
Send 4 our handsome Suggestion Book of In- 
teriors, ‘* The Door Beautiful.’’ 
Morgan Sash & Door Co. 


oP ; aN Dept. A-16 CHICAGO 
; Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
: Eastern Warehouse and Display: 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore. 
Displays: 6 East 39th St., New 
York; 309 Palmer Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; Insurance ‘Ex- 
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"For le Play 


Shuffliing and dealing Congress Cards 
is a real pleasure because Air-Cushion 
Finish prevents sticking. 

- Air-Cushion Finish Cinb Indexes 
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SEND I5C 


E Use’ PEARL for ttn 


Genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
Wire Cloth is built to resist the ravages of the 
elements that combine to render common “gale 
vanized” and “painted” screens worthless in 
most no time at all. 

To be sure of “PEARL” wear you must get 
genuine PEARL Wire Cloth with two Copper Wires in 
the selvageand the Round Tag bearing the Gilbert & 
Bennett name on each roll. 


Write our nearest office for samples of both 
ba and Extra Heavy PEARL, full details 
same, and name of nearest dealer. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
(Established 1818) 
- roa ay, e Dearbo St. 
geet emi aches eow 
The Best Hardware Dealer in Your City Sells * vuuna. 
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For or > Gear Play 
You pay not a cent for the reputation of 
Bicycle Cards, but for the quality that 
made and keeps it up. 
ied or ‘Aire mabion Finish 


INUIT 2 ANA eS LA-AINN WS 


IN STAMPS 


YANN). 


[THE U sS. PLAYING ‘CARD EG: CINCINNATI, U S. A. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, uss COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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ee and I bought our outfit and saved a lot of money. 

Before you my gout furniture, get a free copy of the large * Come- 
* catalog, Wo we woreab able to get more and better furniture bene we —_ 

shotene store fun putting it together—just as easy, and looks grand. 


**WE SAVED $15.00 ON THIS DRESSING TABLE 


“Tt has an excellent adjustable triple mirror, so convenient for dressing the hair. Two 
roomy drawers. We le big savings On our entire bedroom furniture, and it all looks 
go beautiful. It was surely a bargain, All finished and ready to set up for use,’ 


How the Gome-Packt Way Saves You Money oni, stores ONLY direct to 


purchaser with money back guarantee. Furniture stores enormous 


YOu save that wots fo for eect?—trom 831-3 to 50 per A gg Think of it roe is is 
"compact % Packt” * and our method of construction insures lowest 


‘EATALOG store hundred for the home, Sorat 28 hin ce 
RE material, from ich to mate your selectioua, willbe fa pn tg EO CREST 
THE COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 640 Dorr Street, anne, Oa OME-PACK | | 


Direct from the Makers 


N D Doilie Sets 
. a- e- the Latest Craze 
for dining-rooms, bedrooms, porches, 

etc. One 22-inch center-piece, six 
10-inch doilies and six 6-inch doilies 

of finest quality, washable flowered 
cretonne, in pink, purple or laven- 
der,with embroidered scalloped edge. 

All thirteen pieces, attractively 


i boxed, - : 
ee vesie” $129 sae 
Na-De-Co Yard-square Table Cover, to match . . 69¢ Make your ath the family gathering 
Na-De-Co Scarf, 18x50 inches,tomatch . ... , 69 place this summer—a shady, secluded 
Na-De-Co Pillow, 17x21 in. filled with Sanitary Silk Floss, $1.29 rt 2 ss 
All above 16 articles, costing elsewhere $5, for $3.79 out-door living oer dining yoo, 
play room for the children and an ideal 


Na-De-Co Curtain and sleeping porch, by equipping it with 
Valance Sets, Complete 
$2. 79 Includes pair finest qual- 


ity marquisette curtains 
2\ yds. long, 2-in. hemstitch, all F ‘ » 
ready to hang. Cream, white or ecru. eS Li REG, U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


And valance 60 x 18 inches, of finest ; 3 
cretonne lined with sateen, and i P hades 
ere ES 7 we fringe soe | Th orch S 
all tassels. eady to hang, includ- mee | - 
ing extension curtain-rod. : peed cs = light am re 7 et mute a 
Illustrated leaflet, and samples ee expensive, durable, utifully colo 
jade inte free. = Lng ga a4 \ Aerolux Splint Fabric Awnings 
actory, or money refunde re- Bee ib = make your rooms seven degrees cooler. 
turned in 10 days, i as | ALBQUX They coop out the heat and glare of the 
sun, yet afford perfect ventilation—do 


NATIONAL DECORATIVE (0., Inc. > Tonen not absorb and hold heat like canvas. 
538 Federal St., Camden, N. J. = saves THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
Reference: First National Bank Fe wnitvos 451 Oakland Ave., WAUKESHA, WIS. 
Wide-awake dealers wanted — quick : Beautifully illustrated catalog on request. 
 urn-overs at fair profits. | 


A Bookful of Beautiful Rooms Free 


When you build a new home or an addition, remodel one or two rooms, or alter 
an office or store, try crack-proof BEAVER BOARD instead of lath and plaster. 


Write at once for a free sample and this interesting book. All about our free 
design and decoration service. Absolutely no obligation. Address, 
The Beaver Board Companies 181 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, New York City, ‘maha, Philadelphia, ‘San Francisco 


BEAVER BOA 


WALLS. & CEILINGS 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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Buy This ining Table 
Direct from Factory 


THs elegant Sterling Quality, beautifully designed 
extension Dining Table is made of solid, thoroughly 
seasoned quarter-sawed white oak. Finished in Early 
English, Fumed, Golden or Weathered Oak. Has non- 
dividing pedestal. Has exclusive patented extension 
supporting arrangement. Shipped knock-down, in three 
sections. Price, direct to you, only $20.40. Put together 
in a few minutes —at a saving of nearly half. Sterling 
quailty, satisfaction and representation guaranteed. 

he price you pay for Sterling Furniture is approxi- 
mately the same as mail order houses pay for their stock. 


STERLING FURNITURE IS OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


= og of highest grade materials, and best workman- 
ship. 

Surely your needs or desires will allow you to buy Sterling 
Furniture at the low factory prices given. A Library Table, 
Chair, Buffet, surely something. Think! 


CATALOG SENT FREE 


There’s something in our big catalog that will interest 
and surprise you. We send it free. Postal will do. 
Please address : 


THE STERLING FURNITURE CO., 5306 Sterling Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


24 Hours, Icy Cold 3 Days 


Hot or cold drinks when need- 
ed; traveling, fishing, motoring, 
hunting, picnicing, etc. Keeps 
baby’s milk at-right Jarsandice © 


temperature, or inva- reem Pail 
lid’s hot or cold drink all night, 
Bottle Without heat, ice or bother. 


June 1915 








ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary 
water bottle and pitcher. 


ICY-HOT LUNCH KITS ¢"inix¢ 
Bottles, Jars, Lunch Compartments. For Work- 
men, School Children, Tourists, etc. $2.00 up. 
Y-HOT JARS AND ICE CREAM 
PAILS—keep solid food hot with- 
out fire—desserts cold and icecream 
solid without ice in absolutely 
sanitary glass container. In- 
ner glass bottle thoroughly 
protected against breakage— 
easily removed and cheaply re- Carafe 
placed if broken. Perfectly 
sanitary—liquid touches Kit 
only glass. 
at dealers; look ’ 
for name Icy-Hot 
onbottom. Write 


Lunch g- 





What’s the Use— 


—of having fine floors and 
rugs—if you permit them to 
be ruined by hard wheel 
casters? 

Ye FELTOID Casters and Tien gre scrétch- 


ess, noiseless, durable. hey cannct 
harm your floors or rugs. Their cost is 
small compared with the demage they 
prevent. There’s a FELTCID for every 


piece of furriture. 


At department, hardware and furni- 
ture stores—or write for the Feltoid 
Book No. 4, giving prices and styles. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Dept. J Bridgeport, Conn. 


Housekeeping Mugazine 





Feels Like Linen 


“USE COTTON NAPKINS’ 
FOR THE SUMMER HOME 


Linfeel Napkins are ideal for furnishing the bungalow or 
the house at the seashore; they convey a homelike touch 
to the table, while costing but little. 


In texture, patterns and appearance they compare with 
real linen. Vet their cost is only a half or a third of linen 
prices. Linfeel napkins also wear well. They come 
ready-hemmed in four sizes, 15, 18, 20 and 22 inch. We 
will gladly send you a sample Linfeel napkin on receipt 
of your name and address, with 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. 
For sale by dealers generally 


MANVILLE COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Outside Evidence | 
of Inside Worth 


N attractive appearance— 
beauty, novelty, elegance 
—is assured in every pack- 


age of Park & Tilford Candies. 


Inside worth—purity, excellence, 
a ‘“‘temptingly delicious” flavor— 
is always present in the candies 


made by Park & Tilford. 


*PARK & TILFORD 
Chocolates & Bonbons 


pone every characteristic of the 
est. Candy is the sweetest 
symbol of sentiment—and the 
mission of PARK & TILFORD'S 
is to convey the greatest delight 
and enjoyment to all who ap- 
preciate finest confectionery. 

Sold by 6000 agents in the U. S. and 
everywhere in New York. Booklet of 
ift-box series gladly mailed you. Kind- 
ly give your dealer’s name. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 


TMTHINTIESTTH 

































Ans Lamp is a distinctive 
furnishing as well as a practical 
utility. As a wedding gift it is a most 
happy selection. Designs are exclusive. 
Made for electricity, gas or oil. 

All dealerscarrying fine lamps have them, If no 


dealer is near you, write us for illustrative sug- 
gestions, The lamp shown is No, 6266/6200, 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
383 E. Main Street, Meriden, Conn, 








Buy Baby this Useful—Economical 


* KIDDIE-KOOP 


Hundreds of mothers order early and take pleasure in makin: 
it a dainty, soft Bassinet (with plenty of room for layette arti- | 
cles) convenient for nurse and mother, a snugly warm place for 
Baby to sleep and grow—until it is time to use the DDIE- 
KOOP asa Play-Pen, Walker and General Nursemaid, | 
Then, too, the KIDDIE-KOOP is always used as the “com- | 
fortablest’’ Crib ind>ors and out, day or night. | 


ee . 
A Summer Necessity and Convenience 
Simple arithmetic proves how this all-in-one piece of furniture 
is cheaper than a separate Bassinet, Crib and Play-Pen. It 
combines all these advantages at the cost merely of a good 
cribalone. For baby, it means happiness, safety, health— | 
off the draughty, dust-dangerous floors—safe from insects | 
and animals. or mothers, it is a truly wonderful saving of | 
worry, time and steps. Physicians endorse it both on moth- | 
er’s account and baby’s. | 
Its white enameled frame and silver-screened sides are so clean 
and sanitary—and how easily it is wheeled about in and 
outdoors. | 
? © Write at once for descriptive folder. We may beable | 
10 Days Trial to tell you where a Kiddie-Koop is used near you. 
Our 10-day Trial Offer saves you from any risk. Dealers write for discounts. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 





15 CARTHAGE ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. ‘Satisfaction or 
Made in Canada by Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., money back. 
320 Dominion Bank Bidz., 9 





she SDA! 
Bassinet, 
TID; 
Play Pen: | 
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. a (©)|@) noes ® 
YouCan Weigh — eu 


Exactly What 


You Should | os ] There is one pure 
a gs . | Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


You can—I know you can, 
wegen because I have 


reduced 32,000 women and - ae 

have built up that many 10 >, 4 oO en 
more—scientifically, naturally, with- 

out drugs, in the privacy of their own 


You Can Be ssiteiaiicaa 
So Well! It keeps its purity, 


—if you only knew how well! I build 


up your vitality—at the same time I sweetness and effi- 


strengthen your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, walk and re- 


lieve such ailments as ‘ 

4 ‘Nervousness, Torpid ciency whether the 
Indigestion, Etc. bottle is left open or 

One pupil uriles: “1 weigh 83 pounds 


ss, and I have gained wonderfully in 
rome og ‘Aaciar sate “Last Mey t kept corked. 
pee gee | zee pounds. eure” I weigh 
126 and oh! I feel s ; ° 
Won’t you sit down and write pow Will common peroxide 
for my interesting booklet? You E 
are welcome to it. It is Free. do this? 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. 


I have fad a wonderful experience and 


should like to tell you about it. It will not 
Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


1iss Cocroft is a college bred woman. ne ts a recognized authority on CY Ws i 





the scientific care of the health and figure of women 


Irish Crochet 
Collar 


Al om improved ‘“Can't-Slip” shoulder 4 is a sample of the 


strap feature in the Cumfy-Cut, has Th ey exquisite work done 
¢ , ‘ by the more than 100 


revolutionized the fit of women's under- y 5 
wear. Irish Peasant Girls 
3 : Gs 4 now associated with 
The strap simply cannot slip or fall off the baa wee §=6the Bucks Cottage 
shoulder. The patented method of knitting ; ‘! Workers Agency. Such 
won't let them. ® beautiful collars are ex- 


That’s why, when you wear the Cumfy-Cut, ceptionally reasonable, 
you can always be sure of the fullest ease and ranging in price from 


comfort. Perfectly proportioned, delightfully soft 

and elastic. 15c, 25c, 50c up. $3.00 to $3. 50 each 
Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have the “‘Can’t ‘elec 

Slip” straps, added to other improved features. This is the ““Coxcomb & Ringie’’ design, and should be 

“ ” mentioned when ordering. The “Bucks Lace Book” 

Ask your dealer for “'Cumfy-Cut illustrating hundreds of just as beautiful pieces, we will 
and insist on seeing the label gladly send you. Send for it today. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE Mrs. Melba Armstron 
349 Broadway New York , Olney, Bucks, England . 





If-you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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This Improved 
Clothes Brush 
reaches the collar. 


$1.25 


The advantages of the 
Fuller principle are 
shown in this Brush. 


The best China bris- 
tles are used. The 
twisted wire holds. 
them securely. The 
brush is shaped so that 
you can brush the back 
of the collar when the 
coat ison. No other 
brush like it. 


June 1915 


| 
| 


Right Brush 
for Every Use 


Twisted-Wire Back 
Sanitary Brushes 


Brushes on a twisted-wire base 
are a greatsuccess—moreclean- 
able, more durable, no loose 
bristles. Can be shaped to suit 
any particular use. Here are 
some leaders: 
No. 10—Fuller Dustless Mop, 


$1.25. 
No. 11—Fuller Wonder Duster, 


50c. 
No. 43—Hat Brush, 75c. 
No. 53—Crumb Brush, $1.00. 
No. 82—Hair Brush, $1.00. 
No. 80—Manicure or Nail 
Brush, 35c. = 
No. 93—Dish-Washing Brush, 


60c. 

No, 50—Fiesh Brush, $1.00. 

No. 81—Improved Clothes 
Brush, $1.25. 

No. 71—Improved Bath-Tub 
Brush, 50c. 
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Regarding Your Complexion 
JN selecting your toilet aids are you sat- 

isfied with the assurance that they are 
merely “harmless”? Wouldn’t you be 
happier to know that they are constantly 
improving the health of your skin? If 
you value your skin health use 


CREME ELCAYA 


and be complimented on your 
complexion. 


Jars and Tubes 50c Large Jars $1.00 


Dainty Miniature Jar toc. Send dealer’s name. 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent, 
108 W Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


If not at your dealer's, any of these brushes will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalog. 
To Dealers—Send for circular and get our special 
proposition to you. 
FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


12 Hoadley Place Hartford, Conn. 


Branches: Rock Island, Iil.; San Franciseo and Les Angeles, Oal.; 
Wichita, Kan.; Portland, Ore. 





SPRAGUE’S 


“ALHENEEDS” 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 


For Underwear, Waist 
and Garter Supports 


As complete, hygienic and 
sensible a garment as ever 
designed for children. 

Cool, comfortable, dainty, 
serviceable. Made of high-grade 
white pajama check. All seams 
covered and reinforced. 
Trouser-buttons and garter-tabs 
pull directly from the shoulders 
without side strains. The garters 
may be worn inside or outside by 
slipping the tabs through the but- 
tonhole at junction of waist. 


Opening at the side, it allows the 

y to get out or in by handling 

: only three buttons. ~Saves hun- 
dreds of steps for mother. 

There is an adjustment for the waist— 

one inch on each side, and adjustment 


at the shoulders for length. Narsing Bottle 


SIZES 2 TO 9 
Satisfaction guaranteed or . hysicians: We will supply you Free a book of cards en- 
money refunded. en Te Ps ever new mother to the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


Sold by dealers everywhere or sent direct, 4 with our compliments. Write for it on your professional 


tage paid, upon coy of 50 cents. YY 3a) | letterhead. 
mmetatcidesrnstetag a dkgs : | HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 1354 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y- 
121 East Main St. Orange, Mass. 
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Mother 
Gets the 
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Take 
Wy Your 
t Yacation 
yy at Our 
=i Expense 


It matters little 
where you wish to 
spend your vacation 
—at the seashore, 
in the mountains, 
camping, or motor- 

ing—let us pay the bill. 











Our Vacation Money Plan is quick 

in action and sure in results. It calls 

fer your spare time or your whole time, just 
as you prefer. 








It can be successfully applied by any man or 

woman, young or old. No previous experience is 

necessary. No cash investment is needed. You 
begin to make money right at the start. 









We will pay you a liberal Salary and Commis- 
sion to look after our business interests in your 
community. The work is interesting, dignified 


and healthful. 


Simply write your name on the coupon, tear 
it off and mail it to us. The sooner you sign 
and send, the more you will have to spend. 
















ef Mail the coupon now for a pocketful of 
~~ yvacation money. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


119 West 40th Street New York City 






If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE agrees to return to parents or guard- 
request, the money paid for the first term of any 
or college advertised by it, if the institution proves to be 


not as represented. 





‘CALIFORNIA 


Girls Collegiate School, Twenty- 
Casa de Rosas fourth year begins September 30th. 
New building for resident pupils. Six years—Sub-freshman— 
Academic—Post-Graduate. Accredited. Technical Schools—Busi- 
ness, Arts, Domestic Science. Musical advantages. 
Avice K. Parsons, B. A., JEANNE W. DENNEN, Principals. 
CaurrorniA, Los Angeles, Adams and Hoover Streets. 


Castilleja School for Girls 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East 
and West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at 


any time. Catalogue. 
Mary I. Lockey, A.B., Principal. 








Cauirornia, Palo Alto. 

CONNECTICUT 

Conn. Froebel Normal Kindergarten 
Primary Training School Actenic, Kndsreer 
ground courses. Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for 


thorough work. Statecertificate. $350. 17thyear. Booklets. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 181 West Ave. Mary C. MILts, Prin. 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kinder- 
garten and Training School We pars found 


our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two year 
courses. For catalogue address Fannie A. Smita, Principa!. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 860 Lafayette St. 


Rumsey Hall 


In the Litchfield Hills. 
Young boys prepared for secondary schools. 
Athletics under supervision. Address 
Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster. 
Connecticut, Cornwall, Box E. 




















The Gateway 
A School for Girls of ali ages. 
Miss Acitce E. ReEyYNO ps, Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, St. Roman Terrace. 





New Haven Normal 


School of Gymnastics. 20th year. Fits for teaching, phys- 
ical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. Summer session. 
Dormitories. 2 new gymnasiums. 7 buildings. Enclosed. 3-acre 
campus. Boathouse, 20-acre athletic field, camp on Sound. 

Connecticut, New Haven. 1466 Chapel Street. 


W A country school for boys and 
The heeler School girls, offering college certifi- 
cate privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond.’ Endowment 
permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 
Rovat A. Moore, A.M., Principal. 
Connecticut, North Stonington. 


Saint Margaret’s School 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household arts 
and crafts. 41st year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fel- 
lowship between teacher and pupil. s50-acre school farm. 

Miss Emicy GARDNER Munro, A. M., Principal. 

Connecticut, Waterbury. 


The Campbell School 


A home school for girls of all ages. Beautiful suburban location. 
College preparatory and general courses. Special work in Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports. 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals. 

Connecticut, Windsor. 


The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one hour 
from New York. From primary to college. 

—— oe certificate to the leading colleges. Attrac- 

and Special Courses for girls who do not 

Music and Art instruction. Pleasant 


tive Gene: 
enter college. 1 : 
home and school life. Extensive grounds for outdoor 


sports. New school building. Cottage for younger 


girls. Booklet on application. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. , Vassar,Principal. 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith, Assoctfate. 
June Fete of the Senior Department 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Chevy Chase Seminary 4,schoct for sirls, in 
beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong 
departments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of 
eleven acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. 
Catalogue on request. Mr. anv Mrs. S. N. Barker. 
District or CoLtumsBia, Washington. Principals, 


When writing to schools please mention The Educational Register 
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Mark Seminary | 


For Young Women 


Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). 
A junior college with prepara- 
tory department and two years 
of collegiate work. All the at- 
tractive features of the large 
and the small school. 
oung women for useful lives. 
course in HomeEconomics 
without extra charge. Music, 
Painting, Elocution, Floricul- 
ture, Arts and Crafts, Secreta- 
rial branches, Library methods, 
Business Law, Modern gym- 
nasium—indoor and open-air 
sports. Bowling, Swimming, 
Riding. For descriptive vol- 
ume, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
National Park Seminary, Box 177, 
Forest Glen, Maryland ’ 
= 





ILLINOIS 
The Technical Normal 


School of Chicago 


Professional training given in 


MUSIC, DRAWING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

DOMESTIC ART, PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
One and two-year courses. Finest location. Dormi- 
tories. Diplomas granted. Graduates assisted to posi- 
tions. Practical courses also offered. Fall term opens 
September ist. Write for catalogue. Address 


Dean, 3207 Michigan Boulevard 































Professional Schools 
situated in heart of 
Chicago. MEDICAL 
SCHOOL in hospital 
center—1500 beds in 
seven hospita!s. Recent benefaction of $1,000,000 gives Medical 
School special clinical advantages. Law School near courts. Elbert 
H. Gary Library of Law, 40,000 volumes. Dental School. Lo- 
cated in the loop, offering exceptional opportunities. Campus of 
Liberal Arts on sho-es of lake Michigan. large gy mnasiuin, new dormitories. 

Write for requirements for enirance to Medical School. Typical lessons in Pharmacy. 
Engineering as a vova‘tion. Views of Campus. Earning one’s way. Also books of courses in 
Schools of Law, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, Commerce, Summer School and Evanston Academy. 


E. S. BRANDT 
441 Northwestern University Building, Dearborn and Lake, CHICAGO 







June rors 








Frances Shimer School 2"3icr Collese 
(of the University of Chicago) 


A home school for girls and young women. College department, two 
years’ course with diploma. Advanced standing at leading colleges. 
Four years’ academy work. Certificate admits to colleges East and 
West. Separate building for Ist and 2nd year academic students, 
Home Economics, both Academic and College. Diploma. Music, 
Art, Expression, and Secretarial courses. Eight modern brick 
buildings. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium. Hilly, picturesque 
location. 127 miles fruin Chicago. Pupils from twelve states. Rate 
$400. Catalog. Address 


Rev. WM. P. MeKEE, Dean, Box 517, 
Mt. Carroll, Ulinois 
Chicage Office: 
Mondays, August, 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A Standard College. Grants Degrees. Scientific and classical 
courses leading to B. A. degree. College of Music grants B. M. 
degree. School of Home Economics grants B.S. degree Also cer- 
tificate courses. Strong academy course. School of Fine Arts. 
School of Expression. Expenses reasonable. Catalog. Address 

Woman's COLLecE. 

Iturno1s, Jacksonville, Box F. 








INDIANA 








COUNTRY SCHOOL 
comme FOR GIR L Sumo 


Beautifully located and ideally equiped — offering preparatory, 


ELMHURS 


academic, advanced and special courses. Elmhurst girls enter Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges on certificate. 

Elmhurst is the only school in America having the Mensendieck 
physical culture—an established scientific Ei an method. Daily 
outdoor recreation. Outdoor sleeping and study. Elmhurst estate 
comprises 120 acres of wooded hills and fields. Private springs. Jersey 
herd. Elmhurst ~tuition $1000. Enrollment limited to 24. 

Write for catalog and photographs. 


Caroline L. Sumner | p,:.,; R. F. D. No, 6, Box 5, 
leabel B. Cressler r { Principals Connersville, Ind. 


What School ? 


Our Educational Register is at your service. Address us in care of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West goth Street, New York. 








FERRY HALL | 





Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, in a residential 
center of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles from 
Chicago. Noted for its high scholastic rank, judged 
by the standards of the best eastern colleges (which 
give it certificate privileges) and for the wholesome, 
practical Christianity of its school life. 

College-preparatory and general high-school courses, two 

ws years of junior college work and special instruction in musie, 


ys 


| Uy tee, LA 
rh a 


a 
i 


a8 ow 
Gi * bem) 


Re ‘fe expression and domestic arts and science. The beauty and 
ee 4 extent of the campus and the variety of sports lure the girls 

to an active outdoor life. Well-equipped gymnasium with 
large modern swimming-pool furnish opportunity for super- 
vised exercise. For catalog address 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box 300 


For Girls and Young Women 
LAKE FOREST 


ILLINOIS 
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INDIANA MAINE 








Tudor Hall for Girls Parsonsfield Seminary 


‘ North Parsonsfield, Maine. A home school for boys <nd girls in 
Excels in thorough college preparation. General and special the heart of America’s summer and winter playground. FEighty- a 
courses. Send for illustrated Year Book. Address third year. Heavily endowed. Modern buildings and equipment. i 
Miss FrEpoNIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Principal. -| Prepares for all colleges. Special instructors in Agriculture, Do- Bs 
INDIANA, Indianapolis, 1558 North Meridian Street. mestic Science, and Teachers’ Training. All expenses covered by x 
$175. For illustrated catalog write i 
Ro.tanp H. VERBECcK, Prin. 

Maing, Kezar Falls. 


























KENTUCKY 
SS 4 T cres f t- i 
Bethel Coll f Waynflete School for Girls xe sctes for gut: ; 
ethel College for Women btm - : 
e £ door classrooms and sleeping porches, if desired. Separate residence i 
Chartered 1855. Splendid advantages. 7 acres campus. Pre- and school building. Certificate to college. Domestic Science. Lim- it 
paratory and College courses. Terms $240.00. For catalogue, ited number allows personal care. Write for booklet. * 
address : Miss CrIsFIELD, Miss LowELt, Principals. i} 
7 bales W. S. PeTerson, President. MaIne, Portland, 351 Danforth Street. F| 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Box A. iq 
- MARYLAND | 
| 
Formerly The Woman's College. Stand- W 1853—I915. H 
Hood College ard A. B. & B. S. courses. Also Music, Mary land College for omen Baltimore i 
Art. Expression and Home Economics. Accredited course in Ped- suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large campus. Do- f 
ical agogy. Separate Preparatory, with certificate relations. New build- mestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe organ. For 
M. ings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own garden and dairy. Terms High School graduates, two and three year courses. Degrees are ; 
cer- $350. Preparatory $300. JoserH H. App.e, Pd. D.. President. conferred. Non-sectarian. CHARLES WesLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., a 
Its. MARYLAND, Frederick. MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box B. President. 
ress ener -_— 
n 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A school where girls leari self- College Certificate Privileges. General 
reliance, Retencive grounds— Abbot Academy Course with Household Science. 
modern buildings. ANDOVER, MASS. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 








ory, a 

Sar, 

. Seminary 

aily . 

= : FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Lasell offers regular, college-preparatory The location of the school, surrounded 
and special courses, music, art and elo- by places of historic interest and near 

— cution. Boston with its many advantages, its 
- : pe il music and art, gives unusual opportun- 

gives exceptional training in a ity for general culture. 
eof phases of home economics, including 


food values, marketing, cooking, the art 20 acres, 12 buildings, gymnasium, swim- 

of entertaining, house furnishing and ming-pool. Tennis, boating, basketball, : 
management, sewing, dressmaking, and horseback riding and other sports. | 
millinery. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 220 Woodland Road 
Auburndale, Massachusetts (10 miles from Boston) 
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Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls 
red by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The 


inspi 

Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor life, which 
we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet 
of seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals are observed 


especially for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, 
Home School Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 


for Girls —— of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box K 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


















Home School £2, Backward, Children and Youn. | Cushing Academy 








Individual training, securing most satisfactory results in self-control, Superior advantages at moderate cost. Group plan gives each 

articulation and application in work and play. Open all the year. student personal attention. Healthful home life. Prepares for col- 

Exceptional opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $720. lege, business and life. 41st year. Address for illustrated booklet 
Miss Frances J. Heraick, Principal. H. S. Cowett, A. M., Prin. 









Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 





Massacausstts, Amherst, 10 S. Prospect St. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 


young women to become teachers of gymnastics and practitioners of manual therapy. Thorough and intensive 
work. Limi numbers. Practical trainingin teaching. Scientific progression in exercise. Social, esthetic and folk 
ge Hospital practice in orthopedic work. Training ineconomy of nervous energy. Personal supervision and 
care. Students gain in vigor. Athletic work in summer camp on Cape Cod. Send for booklet. 


Dr. MARY R. MULLINER, Director, 48 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School | Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


























(20 miles from Boston.) For boys from eight to sixteen. Location 34th year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymnasium, outdoor tennis. 
unsurpassed. Courses practical and efficient. Modern buildings. 100 Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music, Art. Col- 
acres. Outdoor and indoor gymnasium. Moderate military system. lege preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses for high 
Tuition includes all extras. Address ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, school graduates. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box G. Head Master. MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Av. 
Emerson College of Oratory Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 

Largest School of Oratory, Belles- . 27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 

— oat SF ieaioxy. Hictine-Setites and Pedagony ix Antica Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics. 





Summer Sessions. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. Apply to 


MASSACHUSETTS, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
4 MASSACHUSETTS. Boston. 779 Beacon Street. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


BRADFORD, MASS. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


30 Miles From Boston 


In the beautiful valley of the Merrimac. Ex- 
tensive grounds devoted to outdoor life and 
supervised athletics. A long life of 113 years, a careful selection of teacher and student, a main- 
tenance of the highest standards and a complete modern equipment make this school unique. 

The pupil forms lifelong associations, absorbs traditions and develops definite habits of 
thought and work that are invaluable. Certificate admits to leading colleges. General 
course of five years. ‘Two-year course for high school graduates. Course in domestic science. 
Address LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Principal. 





SECRETARY. 
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Lesley Normal School 


For Kindergartners and Grade Teachers. Courses given by 
Harvard educators. Prepares for kindergarten, playground, first, 
second and third grades. School residence and house mother. 

Mrs. Epitu LesLey WOoLFARD. 


MassacuuseEtts, Cambridge, 209 Everett Street. 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand dollar 
college and hospital in process of erection. Opens Sept. 13th. Write 


for catalog. 
Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 15 Craigie Street. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Largest normal depart- 
ment for physical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Sessions at all seasons. New build- 
ings in 1904 and 1914. Address for booklet Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 

MAassAcHUsETTs, Cambridge, 16 Everett Street. . 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed. All the advantages 
of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Scientific and prepara- 
tory departments. 5 buildings, Gymnasium. 6-acre athletic field. 
‘Write for booklet or catalog. Joseru H. Sawyer, L. H. D., 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal. 
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Moneyback Schools 


Dean Academy 


Young men and young women find here a home-like atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and. information address 

ArtTHuR W. Perrce, Litt. D., Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Franklin. 


‘ At Halifax - near - Ply- 
Standish Manor School 4t, Bslifex- near - Ply- 
cial School for Girls. There are a few vacancies for girls who need 
personal care or who wish to take individual instruction in any line 
of work. Many advantages not found elsewhere. School open 
during the entire year. Address 

Massacuusetts, Halifax. 


Wheaton College for Women 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A.B. degree. 
Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year diploma course for high- 
school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
Rev. Samuet V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Massacuusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


Mrs. Eten C. Dresser, Prin. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Individual and pleasing personality bg agin: Girls taught how to study. Each student is shown her relation to 


society and is influenced to calor leisure in g 
certificate, art and music. Ful 


books, drama and art. English, modern languages, college entrance 
household arts course. Tennis, riding, swimming. 26th year. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house conduct household 


under trained teachers. Address the Principals, 


John MacDuffie, Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


The Weston School for Girls 


Combines home life in the country with careful instruction. De- 
velops character and womanliness. Academic and homemaking 


courses, music, art and expression. 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Weston. 


|e) mt CRO os Keer Bate Colete: 


Quincy Mansion School 
FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six miles 
from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample grounds 
for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake for boat- 
ing and skating. Three fine buildings. Large 
library. Gymnasium. Special and graduate 
courses of study. Advantages in Art, Music 
and Languages. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Certificates for college. Large corps of experi- 
enced teachers. For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making tourses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. rath. 


Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 





Ladies 


Mass., Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 


A Famous Old New England 
Country School 

Near enough to Boston to enjoy its 
advantages far enough removed to 
escape its distractions. College en- 
trance certificate. General courses. 
Domestic Science and Home Man- 
agement. Art, Music, Modern 
Languages. Woodworking. The 
school, home and gymnasium are 
each in separate buildings. Modern 
equipment. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive 
poeunée for tennis, golf, hockey, 

asketball, and other sports, Live 
teachers. $550-$600. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN 














Special One-Year 
Course in 


Music and 
Drawing 


Thoroughly equipping 
young men and women 
to teach these subjects 
in the Public Schools. 
The demand for these 
teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers 
great opportunities and large salaries. We have 

n graduating teachers and placing them in 
well-paying positions for 25 years. 


Home Economics 


A teacher’s special one-year course in Domestic 
Science which covers Cookery, F oods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Econ- 
omy. Domestic Arts course covers Machine 

Hand Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dress- 
making, Millinery. A thorough, practical knowl- 
edge and the ability to teach any branch go 
hand in hand. 


Manual Training 


This department prepares teachers for manual and physi- 
cal training work from First Grade through High School. 
One year’s..work qualifies for greatly increased salary. 
Good situations always open. 

Strong faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment in 
all departments. For catalog address 


THE. SECRETARY, 3027 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








































Thorough preparation for College. Music, 
Akeley Hall Art, Domestic Science. Physical Culture. 
Excellent Gymnasium. All outdoor sports, tennis, basketball, 
boating. Individual Attention. - Separate house for younger girls. 
Board and tuition $525. 
Mary HELEN YERKES, Resident Principal. 
Mrcarcan, Grand Haven. 
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MINNESOTA 









St. ‘Mary’s Hall 
A home School for Girls 
Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 


Certificate admits to leading colleges. Excellent advantages in 


music and art. Write for catalogue. 
Rt. Rev. S. C. Epsait, D.D., LL.D., Rector. 
Miss CAROLINE W. EBLLS, Principal. 
Minnesora, Faribault. 





MISSOURI 
Cottey College for Women 


Accredited. Junior College, Preparatory and Elective Courses. 
Music, Domestic Science, Art and Expression. High standards of 
work and character. Separate dormitory for young girls. Ideal 
Christian Home. Outdoor sports. Address 

Missouri, Nevada. Mrs. V. A. C. StocKarp, Pres. and Founder. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
The Wellesley of the West 








A home-like school with proper Christian influence. In- 
dividual attention. Accredited to Standard Colleges. All 
special departments—piano, vocal, violin, art, expression 
and domestic science. Gymnasium and natatorium. Hot 
and cold water in every room in new dormitories. Health- 

ful location, 34 acres of 
campus, an hour’s ride from 
St. . For catalog ad- 
dress 

Dr. J. L. Roemer, Pres. 
Sr. CHaRLEs, Mo., Box 102 


New Batler Hall, finest women's 
dormitory in the West, now open. 


Lenox Hall 


“A school of Ideals and an Ideal school’’—for girls and young 
women. Regular and Special Courses. Two years’ advanced work 
for High School Graduates. Rational education of the Girl of Today 
for the Woman of Tomorrow. Mrs. M. Louise Tuomas, Principal. 

Missourr, St. Louis, University City, 69th & Washington Sts. 


NEBRASKA 
Brownell Hall 


Fifty-second year. College preparatory. Certificate right to 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Household arts. Music. 

Miss EupHEMIA JOHNSON, Principal. 








NEBRASKA, Omaha. 





















In foothills of White Mountains. 
pov men and women. Athletic Sia. "Prepare for 
high school graduates. Home Economics, 


Entirely distinct buildi 
Endowment permits moderate terms. For information of 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prinel 


Kimball Union Academy Aish srade pre; 


with a moderate tuition. ro3d year opens Sept. Meh High ele- 

vation. os Ss roo acres. New and e dormi- 

tories for girlsand boys. Newgymnasium. Ptaying School 

farm. HARLEsS ALp&w Tracy, Principal. 
New Hampsaire, Meriden. 





a $30,000 gymnasi in, Separate 
college or business. Music, mart. Elocution, Ft Training. oars penn 
foctadiog Sewing, Dressmaking an Domestic Science. 

COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Number oie, senda mage = el Seminary suculty. F, qpamecions and athletic fields. House mother. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PROCTOR ACADEMY nee hire 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern buildings. Gymnasium. Separate playgrounds for boys and girls. 10 acres devoted 
to outdoor sports. Play and study supervised. Food from the school farm. Mountain spring water. College entrance certificate. Pre- 
— for scientific schools. Agricultural Course includes study of soils, seed selection, plant life, crops, care of stock, dairying, marketing, 
arm management, farm mechanics, etc. Domestic Arts Course covers cooking, food values, sew: wuing. house decoration, sanitation, care ag 
sick, accounts, household management, etc. Each student has the advantage of personal friends' 


hip of trained, sympathetic 


Your boy or girl efficiently educated in a wholesome and democratic environment at moderate expense. For catalogue address 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal 


mand new dinii 
Moderate rates. 


36 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Neidlinger School 


The most advanced pascholegieal treatment of Retarded Physica! 
or Mental Development. Perfect All-The-Year-Round system oi 
daily work devised for ot individual case. $2,000-$4,000. 

New Jersey, East Orange. 
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“Blair Geademy 
Ci“Real Boy’ School 
150 acres in mountains John Cc Sharpe 


near Delaware Water 
Gap. Fits for all col- 
Headmaster 
“Blairstown, U. 9. 


leges, Technical 
Schools and business 
life. 8Stone and Con- 
crete Buildings. All 
Athletics, Lake, Gym- 
nasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. Catalog R. 


PEDDIE— 


A School That Boys Like 


All colleges admitting on certificate accept Peddie gradu- 
ates without examination. It is an endowed school and offers 
at $450 to $550 more than the rates indicate. Equipment 
includes 60-acre camtees. lake, gymnasium, cinder track, pool, 
diamond, diron, library, observatory, laboratories, fire- 
proof dormitories,etc. Peddie is located at Hightstown,N.J., on 
the Pennsylvania R. R., between New York and Philadelphia. 


THE LOWER SCHOOL for wage of 11 to 14 is a strong 
supplement to the school proper. t fits the boy to master 
preparatory work in an able manner. It affords 
tunity for continuous study in one institution. 
dormitories and personal care are provided. Pupils of the 
Lower School have all the advantages of the Uneet School— 
advantages that can be had only where two such schools are 
combined. 50th year. For full information of either school write 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster, Box 6-J, Hightstown,N.J. 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated cat- 
alogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 

New Jersey, Orange. 


Carlton Academy 


Boarding School for Boys.’ College Preparatory. Commercial 
Courses. Individual attention. Coaching for Fall College Exam- 
inations begins June 12th, 1915. Fall Term opens Sept. 22d, 1915. 

Cuar_es H. Scuuttz, A.M., Headmaster. 

New Jersey, Summit. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or business, in 
town without factories or saloons. Army Officer detailed. 
Special School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. Lorence, President. 

Crayton A. Snyper, Ph.B., Supt. 

New Jersey, Wenonah, Box 425. 


NEW YORK 
The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home-school for Nervous, Backward and Mental 
Defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and 
all branches for the feeble-minded. Open the year round. Terms 
$400 to $600 per year. Avucust A. BotptT, Supt. 

New York. Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. 


‘ Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Real country, pupils have room 
and air. Endowed. For both sexes, eleven years and upward. Pre- 
pares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art and 
Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early. Rates 
$250 to $300. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 


Manor School for Girls 


' Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupilslimited. Each 
girl has a personal association with the principals. College entrance 
certificate. General courses. Terms $600. 

Miss Mary E. Hutt, Miss Grace HUNTINGTON, Principals 


New York, Larchmont. 

Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Re- 
Putnam Hall fers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, ex-Pres. Vassar 
College, Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, and others. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors. Address 

ELLen CuizBE BartTLett, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 814. 
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Moneyback Schools 


The New York State School of 


Agriculture 41, Morville oer oth Praca an 





Thorough training in Domestic Science and Domestic Art. Practi- 
cal course prepares for professional positions, . as managing 
housekeepers, dietitians, etc. Trades course in and 


Millinery. Vocal music and Piano. Excellent_environment, care- 
ful supervision. Large, light and well equipped buildings. La 
free to bona fide residents of New York State. Estimated 
expenses for year $160 to $200. Agriculture for boys. For 
further information address 


NEw York, Morrisville. F. G. Heryar, Director. 


Mechanics Institute 

Technical Training. For Engineering, Industry, Trades, Art, 
Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). Two or three year courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and other special courses for grammar 
school graduates. Engineering and professional courses for high 
school graduates. Inexpensive. Apply for oe bulletin. 

HE 


REGISTRAR. 


New York, Rochester, 64 Plymouth Avenue, 


Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Train- 
ing of young women, located in ’s leading 
health resort. Six departments: 


Domestic Science and Art; Music; Fine 


Arts; Physical Education and‘ Oral Ex- 
pression; Secretarial; Trades. 


Three dormitories on campus accommodate nearly two 


hundred students. Outdoor oe. Christian, but non- 
sectarian. Diploma commands Teachers’ or Supervisor’s 
Certificate in New York and other progressive states. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, Pres., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Designed and equipped with the sole 
Repton School aim of training, developing and edu- 
cating the younger boy. New buildings in center of large park at 600 
ft. elevation. Special attention to Physical Development. Summer 
Camp. Terms moderate and inclusive. Illustrated catalogue. 
O. C. Roaca, Headmaster. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-4. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 2% 


Girls, 25 miles from New York, with separate departments for both 

sexes under 14 years in care of Home Mother. 45th year. New build- 

ings, 70 acres, 500 ft. altitude; $300 to $375. Primary, Preparatory, 

Commercial, Manual Training, Domestic Science and Music Dept. 
New York, Valhalla. Address Box Y. 


NEW YORK CITY ; 
Registered School of Nursing 


Complete course 2% years. Age, 18-35. Educational require- 
ments one-year. High School or its equivalent. For particulars ad- 
dress Superintendent of Nurses, 

New York INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

New York, New York City, 321 East rsth St. 


The Weigester Studio of Voeal Music 


A complete education for the singer. Superior instruction at mod- 
erate rates. Summer term at Elmira, N. Y., July sth to August 
28th, Eight weeks. Write for booklet “H” 

R. G. Wercester, Director. 

New York, New York City, Carnegie Hall. 


NORTH CAROLIN 


a 




















enti staaiean ire 


Hot Springs, N. C. Open 

The Recreation Center of the South. 
Breathe Pure Mountain Air, Drink.Pure Free- 
stone Water, Eat Pure Food, while you take 
Courses in Physical Edaeation. Play and Summer 


Faculty of specialists: ir ‘ymnasties, dancing, 
and athletics, Nurs. , and Domestic Seance. 


years and 3 summer sessions uired for a 
Bachelor's pagrer 2 Years and 3 Summer Ses- 
sions for a Diploma; and 4 Summer Sessions for 
a Summer School Certificate. Three Competi- 
tive $100 Scholarships. Faculty of S; ists. 

Summer Courses, June 15th to A 4 r2th. 

Winter Courses, Sept. 14th to June 3rd. 


Address Box 102 WM. W. HASTINGS, Pres, . 
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Moneyback Schools 
St. Mary’s, An Episcopal School £&,, 


Founded 1842. Offers full preparatory and two years’ College 
work. Music, Art, Elocution. Domestic Science and Business. 
Equipment of. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus in mild South- 
ern Climate. oderate rates. Address for catalogue. 

Norts CArGLINA, Raleigh, Box 17. Rev. Geo. W. Lay, Rector. 


OHIO 
Grand River Institute 


Strictly high grade co-educational, preparatory school. Board, 
room and tuition only $200 per year. Large endowment. Music, 
Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Training, Domestic Science. New 
Dormitory and Gymnasium. Ear_e W. HamMBLin, Pres. 

Onto, Austinburg, Box rt. 

For 


The Bartholomew-Clifton Schoo 


Girls. 
An attractive home department. Prepares for the best colleges. Ad- 
vanced course for High School Graduates. 











Music, Art, Languages, 
Travel Ctasses and Domestic Science. Many unique features of school 
life. Write for information. Miss E.A.Ety,A.M., & Miss M.F.Smitu, 

Onto, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood, Box T. Principals. 





OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Cincinnati Institute of Applied Arts 


Mechanics and Electricity, Architecture, Industrial Art and De- 
sign, Chemistry and General Science, Lithographic Art and Print- 
ing, Household Arts and Science, Applied Art Trades—Machine 
Work, Cabinet and Pattern Making, Art Forging, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Plastic Work— 

Special Department for Teachers. 

Superior Laboratory and Shop Equipment. 

Full catalogue mailed on application. 


JOHN L. SHEARER, President 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Pu —Carefully balanced academic, 
military and physical training under 
personal supervision. 





Scope—Preparatory department ad- 
mits to colleges on certificate. Lower 
school for boys of 8 to 14 years. Only 
recommended boys taken. 


Location—A picturesque suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the great art and music center. 
Write for catalogue to 


A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent, Box 64 





College Hill, Ohio 





High grade. Co-educationai. A 
Defiance College select student bedy; strong facuity. 
New buildings thoroughly equipped. Collegiate, Domestic Science 
Preparatory, Teachers’, Commercial, Music, Art, Elocution and 
Physical Training Departments. $170 for board, room rent and 
tuition. Catalogue. P W. McREeyNo cps, Pres 
Ou10, Defiance. 


Harcourt Place School for Girls 


In picturesque college town. Offers college preparatory and spe- 
cial courses. Unusual advantages in Household Economics and 
Music. Large and beautiful grounds. Outdoor sports. Address 

Rev. Jacos StrerBert, Regent. 





Onto. Gambier. 


Glendale College 


Junior College, College Preparatory, Household Science, Music, 
Expression. Every condition counts toward pleasure and success. 
Onto, Glendale, suburban to Cincinnati. 








Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 


Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. Montessori method by Miss May, trained 
with Dr. Montessori. Address 

Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten Assn. 

Outo, Oberlin, Drawer ro. 
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The Oxford College for Women 


Founded 1830. 
Standard College Course. Rates only $355. 
Address 
JANE SHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), President. 
Ouro, Oxford, Box 42. 


The Western College for Women 


For information address 
Wo. W. Boyp, President. 
On10, Oxford. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
The Birmingham School, Inc. 


For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic or Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
mountains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical train- 
ing. For catalogue address A. R. Grier, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110. 


eechwood 


A Caltural and Practical School. (Inc.) 


If by choice or necessity a young woman 
is led to some vocation, she will succeed 
if she has been trained along the line cf 
her natural aptitude. The practical is as 
important for her as for her brother. 


Beechwood offers College Preparatory; Col- 
lege Departments; Conservatory of Music; 
Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory. Courses in 
Domestic Science and Arts, Secretaryship, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten 
as electives. Swimming Pool, Athletic Field 
and new Gymnasium. Unusual buildings. 
Rooms with private bath. Moderate terms. 


Box 411, Jenkintown, Penna. 
(23 minnte, from Philadelphia) 








or 
oung 
Women 





Apply for 
catalogue to 


M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President, 
Rev. D. R. KERR, D.D.,LL.D., Asso 





For Women Chambersburg, Pa. 


Combines the high standards of the larger colleges 
for women with unusually close association between 
faculty and s'udents. Four years’ standard college 
course leading to A. B. degree. Music department, 
including pipe-organ. 

Equivalent of four years’ high school work required 
for admission and graduation. Student government 
and the honor system. 

Located in the beautiful Cumberland Valley, fifty- 
two miles southwest of Harrisburg. Extensive cam- 
pus. Boating stream. Gymnasium work and outdoor 
games and athletics under trained director. Certified 
water supply and every condition for physical health. 
The college offers unusually low rates. Free tuition 
to daughters of ministers. For catalogue and book of 
views address 


Anna Jane McKeag, Ph.D., LL.D., President, Box 200 


ney 


Bel 
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Penn Hall School for Girls 


AIM —Fall Development of True Womanhood 
COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 


College Preparatory gy oor ns pa 
Modern Language’ Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 

Music, Art Corrective Gymnastics 

Certificate sivlenge. Rooms with private bath. Hotel Gladstone, 

Chelsea, Atlantic City, occupied by school during May each year. 

Work continues without interruption. Rates, $500. 

For catalogue and view book address 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box Q, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


















: 4 For boys 8 to ; 

The Spiers Junior School {Fer boys. § to, 13). 

life with head master, work and play planned for the young boy— 

to give him right start and foundation for his future life. Number 

limited, enabling masters to study and cultivate each boy into a 
worker. In exclusive suburban section near Phila. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box 254. MARK H. Spiers. Headmaster. 


Under management of Society of Friends. 
George School Endowed. Thorough college prepara- 
tion. General course, emphasizing English, Science, Manual Train- 
ing, Domestic Science. New swimming pool. Athletic fields. 227 
acres on Neshaminy Creek, 25 miles north of Philadelphia. 
Georce A. WALTON, A. M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co.. George School P. O., Box 275. 


; A country school, founded 
Harrisburg Academy 1786. Modern buildings, 
large campus. Small classes and individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation. Rate $400 to $500. Supervised athletics. Separate 
school for younger boys. Send for New Dormitory Plans and 
Catalogue. Visit us. ArTHUR E. Brown, B. A., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box G. Headmaster. 


‘ ‘ A girls’ school with an 
Linden Hall Seminary unbroken history since 
1746. Beautiful, healthful location. Substantial buildings, modern 
equipment. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business. Home and social life dis- 
tinctive features. Gymnasium. Terms $400. Booklet. Address 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 102. Rev. E. S. HaGen, Principal. 


sburg 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Sehool — A thorough 








Spirit of Schooj—A manly tone 
self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal attention given 
to each bea 
Loeation—In the oommtry. on the 
western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful 
spots of America. 
; : Equipment—M odern and com- 
Entrance to Main Hall pete. Magnificent new Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue and ‘The Spirit of Mercersburg. 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 145 


Combs Conservatory of Music | 


Modern System of Scientific Instruction 
By discovering and teaching in logical order underlying 


principles and their direct application, we reduce the 
number of exercises, thus assuring to the earnest, at 


student a musical training with a minimum 
ime, and money. Private instruction suited to indi- 
vidual needs. Daily reports keep director in touch with 
pupils’ progress. Distinguished faculty of seventy. Four 
pupils’ recitals weekly. Pupils’ complete symphony or- 
chestra of seventy-five. De s conferred. Accommodates 
2500. Dormitories for girls. Reciprocal relations with 
Univ. of Pa. A school of Inspiration, Loyalty, Success. 


Write for Free Year Book of Information. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
1313 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


June 1915 


Moneyback Schools 
Miss Sayward’s School Foz,,Gitls.... Sstark_of 


preparatory and special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. 

Music, Domestic Science. Physical , » horse- 

back riding, swimming. Grounds and building . Develops 

character, mind and body. Miss S. JANET Sa RD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Ageneral and college-preparatory school for girls, 
combining the charm of beautiful suburban sur- 
roundings with the educational advantages of 
Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. Outdoor athletics, 
art, music, elocution, domestic science. Address 


Miss E, S. Marshall, Oak Lane, Philadelphia 





The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory Airis * Degrees granted.” Public Speak: 
ing, Physical Training, English, Dramatic Art. Professional and 


Finishing Courses. Dormitories. D. A. SHOEMAKER, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 928 Parkway Building. 





Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-seventh year. Delightful location overlooking the city. 
Collegiate and special courses. Degrees given. Exceptional 
advantages in Social Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. 

Joun Carey Acueson, LL.D., President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road. 





4 A select school for a limited 
Bishopthorpe Manor number of girls. College 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course 
for High School graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Special ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Arts and 
Crafts and Expression. For booklets address C. N. WYANT, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 238. 


A country school in a 
The Mary Lyon School 4,countty, school in, a 
from Phila. College Preparatory and General Courses. Domestic 
Science. Certificate privileges. Open-air classrooms. SEVEN 
GaBLEs, an allied school for girls 6 to 14. Basketball, tennis, 
bowling, riding. H. M. Crist, A. B., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1506. 


; ‘ 64 years’ of experi- 

The Darlington Seminary S¢z°3%,% experi: 

in educating girls. College Preparatory, and Special Courses in Art, 

Domestic Science, English, Music, Vocal Expression. 40-acre cam- 

pus with home-like buildings. Healthful rural location, suburban 
to Philadelphia. Moderate tuition. For catalogue address 

Pa., West Chester, Box 508. Mary Evans CHAMBERS, A.M.., Prin. 














TENNESSEE ~ 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Uniting Belmont College for Young Women and Ward Semi- 
nary (Sitst year). Opens Sept. 22nd. Half-million-dollar equip- 
ment. Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimm pool, etc. 
Two i College Course, four 
Art, Expression, Home momics. C te pri 3 
lightful climate. Tennis, Horseback riding. Students from 32 , 
states. For catalog and view book address 

JENNIE Z. MASSON, Registrar 


tory. Also Music, 
vil De- 
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Moneyback Schools 


: Limited,’ select “home college for the 
Buford College higher culture of women. Beautiful 
highland campus of 25 acres. Athletics and physical culture 
emphasized. Four years’ college course. Conservatory advantages 
in Music, Art and Expression. Write for Year Book. 

Mex. G. Burorp, Regent, Mrs. E. G. Burorp, Pres. 
TENNESSEE, ‘Nashville. Box I. 











VERMONT 
Bishop Hopkins Hall gn. °"30"stesbvertook. 


ing Lake Champlain. Well equipped building. Outdoor sports all 
the year. Upper and lower school. College preparatory and general 


courses. Write for circular. 
Miss-ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 











VIRGINIA 





For Young Women 


A college noted for cul- 
ture and _ refinement. 
Develops Christian char- 
acter and efficient young 
womanhood. Located in 
healthful, picturesque 
Southwest Virginia. 
Pleasant home life; 
five brick buildings, 
equipped completely 
with all modern appli- 
ances; I0-acre campus. Preparatory School — courses 
leading to A. B. degree. Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science, with diplomas. Outdoor sports. 
Gymnasium. For catalogue address 


Rev. S. D. LONG, D. D.. Pres., Box 235, Abingdo 















m, Virginia 

















For 49th YEAR. Location: in Blue Ridge Mountains, 
in Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health 
Girls record. Courses: College Preparatory, with certifi- 
cate privilege ; Special, for High School graduates ; 

and Expression ; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ ; Do- 
Young mestic Science. Home Life: Personal attention to life. 
W. manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. Building: 
Omen = Seautiful and commodious. Studentsfrom everysection- 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate, $295- 


Address SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 944, Buena Vista, Va- 


SSSA ASSASSINS ESSE 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 


And School of Music. College preparatory. Certificate admits to 
University of Va. and all leading colleges. Music, business, elocu- 
tion, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, $175 
to $250. Noextras. Address S.C.I 

Vireornta, Dayton, Box 115. 


‘ And School of Music. Founded 1874. 
Marion College Junior College (4 years High School and 
2 years College). Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Liter- 
ary Courses, Christian environment. Mountain elevation 2150 feet. 
$225 covers board, room and tuition. Catalog. 

Rev. HENDERSON N. MILLER, Ph.D., Pres. 
Vircrnta, Marion, Box Z. 



























a 700-acre estate. 


June 1915 








Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Four-year College Course, two-year College Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc. In the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke, on 
Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 officers and teachers. 


Write for Catalogue and Book of Views. 


MISS MATTY L, COCKE, Box 323, Hollins, Va. 
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Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 












A_ branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages le. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or entific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $275. 24th session opens September 21st, 
1915. For catalogue and illustra pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 417 


Front yal, Va. 











For Girls. 53d year. $250-$350. 
Southern College Registered Junior College. Prep. 
or College or Finishing Courses. Social Training and development 
of manners in home life. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Tennis, Basketball. Five buildings. Gymnasium. Students from 


20 States. Ideal climate. ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A. M. 
Vircinta. Petersburg, 222 College Place. 


Virginia College 
For Women. (Junior.) In Valley of Virginia, famed for health 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses. Music, 
Art, Expression. Domestic Science. For catalogue apply to the 
PRESIDENT. 
Vircinta, Roanoke. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


For Young Ladies. Opens Sept. 9, 1915. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, modern ap- 
pointments. . Students the past session from 33 States. Terms 
moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. Miss E. C. Wetar, Principal 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Founded 
Stuart Hall 1843. Diocesan School for Girls, in Virginia 
Mts. General and College Preparatory Courses, Piano, Violin, 
Vocal, Art and Expression Dept. New equipment, including pianos. 
Gymnastics and field sports under trained Director. Catalog. 
JANE Co.tston Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 
VirciniA, Staunton. 


Fort Loudoun Seminary 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful location in the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business Courses. 
Special advantages in Music,Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all out- 
door exercises. Opens Sept. 16th. Terms $300. For catalog, address 

Vireornta, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLass. Pres. 


: ‘ For Girls. In Alleghanies 
Lewisburg Seminary 2300 feet above sea, near 
Greenbrier White Sulphur. Main Line, C.& O.R.R. Brick build- 
ings; modern equipment; large campus. Courses in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Business. Terms $280. Catalogue on request. 


R. C. SOMMERVILLE, A.M., President. 
West VirGcintA, Lewisburg, Box 58. 


MMR 8 £4 
Wayland Academy ‘iti, ieading cotteges. Chretian 


home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to rst year college, all courses. 
6 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake 
offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $300. Piano, 
violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 
WIsconsINn. Beaver Dam, P. O. Box B.C. Enpwtn P. Brown. 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


A standard College for women. Full four-year courses leading to 
B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Home Economics. Two-year diploma course 
in Home Economics, Music, Art, Physical Education. Address 

REGISTRAR. 


























MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, 





FOUNDED 1842 
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CANADA 


; ; The Pioneer Camp of Canada. A 
Camp Timagami Real Backwoods Camp for Ameri- 
can and Canadian Boys of all ages. Separate accommodations for 
adults. Fifteen years under present management. For prospectus 
apply to Dr. S.A. Munrorp, Medical Examiner, Cornell Univers~- 
ity, Ithaca, N. Y., or A. L. Cocurang, Upper Canada College. 
Canapba, Ontario, Toronto. 





Summer Camp 
For Boys and Young Men. 


MINNE-WAWA 


Located at Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Provincial Park in the 
heart of Ontario Highlands. Unsurpassed for fishing, canoeing, ob- 
servation of nature, and wild animal photography. Just the camp 


you have been looking for. Wh: 
est references. Reasonable terms. 


W.L. WISE, Ph. B. 


me moral atmosphere. High- 
Write for booklet B. 


Bordentown, N.J. 


MAINE 





Camp Abena 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine. For Girls. oth season. Booklet. 
Miss HorTENSE HERSOM, care of Mrs. A. E. LAMBERT. 
VERMONT, Middlebury. After June 1st, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 





On our own Island, China, Maine. 
Camp Teconnet For Girls from 10 to 25 years of age. 
Perfectly equipped. Tennis courts, basketball and all land sports. 
Canoeing, boating and water sports carefully supervised. Pure water. 
Wholesome food. Safe sanitation. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. CHar_es F. Towne. 
RHODE IsLAND, Providence, 10 Eames Street. 





a For Girls. On beautiful Long Lake, near 
Keoka Camp Naples, Me. Bungalow, with fireplace. 
M odern sanitation. Jewelry work, nature study, music, all athletics, 
flest of boats and canoes. Bathing guards. Trained nurse. Expe- 
rienced councilors. References. Booklet. Directors: 

Mrs. Francis H. Troop, 1542 E. 12th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Epita C. Putnam, M. A., 169 Columbia Heights, B’klyn, N.Y. 





For Boys, in Maine. “I was amazed 

Camp Belgrade at the improvement in my boy and 

wonder how it was accomplished in two months,”’ writes one parent. 

Good wholesome food from our farm of 175 acres,land and water sports, 

wireless, and resident physician offer the boy a wonderful vacation. 

Booklet, Mr. Frank G. ScHRENK, A.M., 1435 Arch St., Phila., Pa., or 
MAINE, Oakland. G. P. BLAKE, 





Camp Ono 


_ Home Camp for Girls and Young Women. Pleasant out-door 

life on shore of Panther Lake, Raymond, Maine. Good tennis 

court. Canoeing and boating. Fine bathing beach. Send for 

booklet. (Mrs.) Neue M. Hoyt. 
Massacuusetts, Brookline, 49 Cypress Street. 











Camp Evergreen for Boys 
Situated on the shore of Big Indian Pond, St. Albans, Maine. A 
well planned camp for a wholesome summer in the woods. Tutoring 
if desired. Terms $100 for the season. For Booklet apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. Beny. D. WEEKs. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hyde Park, 48 Summer St. Tel. Hyde Pk. 119-6. 
Winthrop, Me. On Lake Cobbosseecon- 
Camp Yukon tee. A fully equipped boys’ camp with 
buildings and tents and every facility for sport on land and water. 
Physical directors and matron. Nature Study, Photography, Canoe 
Trips, etc. References given and expected. Parents welcome for 


short visits. Booklet. FRANK D. Sita. 
New York City, 203 West ro2nd St. "Phone 2453 Riv. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Bonnie Dune 


All the fun of camp, all the care of home given a few boys (8-14 
years), on breezy, sunny, healthy Cape Cod. Direction of 
Mrs. D. L. Rocers. 
OxI0, Columbus, 461 West 7th Avenue. 


Quanset.—The Cape Cod Camp for 


Girls 11th season. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, taught under 
safest conditions. Exceptional training in Land Sports. 
Pageant. Musical comedy. Riding. Separate camp for little girls. 
Illustrated booklet. Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatrt. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton.Centre, Water Street. 





SEA PINES camp tor cine 
Brewsier, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- @ 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 4 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced 
Sea Pines Teachers; tutoring in any branch if desired. p) 
Excellent advantages for art courses. Specialattention @ 
given to P ppc | and mental hygiene. 6 weeks of whole- 
some and ennobling outdoor life. Conditions most con- 
genial to developing personality. $100 for 6 weeks. Special 
arrangements for longer season. See advertisement 
of Sea Pines Home School for Girls in this issue. 


Address Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box K 
eq>~3t>< DE 

















Camp Setucket 


Cape Cod, Brewster, Mass. For children under 14 years of age. 
Bright, sunny home. Invigorating air of the pines and sea. Mother- 
ly and expert care. Play in the sand and groves. Modernized farm 
house. For information.address Miss A. W. Foster, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Brewster. Registered Nurse. 


Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls 


On Cape Cod, Orleans, Mass. All pleasures of life by the sea. Outdoor 

sleeping in well protected cabins. Limited to 35 girls. Season from 

July rst to September 1st, $150.00. Long distance phone. Booklet. 

Address Mrs. NORMAN WHITE. 
New York City, 424 West r19th Street. 
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Moneyback Schools June 


. CAMP MONPONSETT 
The Summer Camp of the Standish Manor School at 
HALIFAX-near-PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


, An idea! vagation camp for girls, on the shores of the well-known 

and beautiful¥ Monponsett Lakes. Waterproof tents with floors, 
use of school residence for bathrooms, other conveniences and sleep- 
ing, if desired. Everything for comfort and pleasure. Out-of-door 
sports, tennis, basketball, croquet, cricket; safe bathing, swimming 
and boating under competent supervision. Tramping and excursions. 
Special advantages for Nature study. Dancing and theatricals in 
spacious gymnasium containing a large open fireplace. Instruction 
in weaving, basketry and other varieties of handicraft. Invigorating 
air, pure ‘water, the best of food, fresh miik, eggs, vegetables and 
fruit. Tutoring when requested. Girls requiring personal care ac- 
cepted. July 1st to Sept. rst. Send for circular. Address 


MRS. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Prin.. HALIFAX, MASS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Te Compice Compe none: CAMP IDLEWIL 


FIRST THINGS 
Development of character. 
Cultivation of good manners 
Idealizing of puricy of mind and body. 


Vigilance for safety. 


Juniors, 7 to 13 years. 
Seniors, 14 to 17 years. 
7% miles of lake shore. 


Thirty-two-page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on request. Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D.,349 Exchange Bid., Boston 





For Boys, Bear Island, Lake 

Camp Passaconaway Winnipesaukee, N. H.' Lim- 
ited to 30 boys from 9 to 15 inclusive. Central Lodge and tents. 
Scoutcraft, land and water sports, carefully supervised by experi- 
enced men. Camp mothers. Resident trained nurse. References re- 
quired. For booklet address W.E. RicHMoNnp or A. W. DicKINSON, 
Massacuusetts, Newtonville, Newton H. S. Directors. 





‘ For Girls. Scobie Lake, Frances- 
Camp Fairweather (orn'N’ i °snocing, bostine, 
swimming, horseback riding, mountain climbing. Good food, pure 
water, careful sanitation. Tennis and other field sports. Camp ideal, 
**Health, Safety, Character, Good Times.” 4th season. Illustrated 
booklet. (Miss) Matitpa D. FarRrweaTHER, Director. 
Connecticut, New Haven. Box 707. Until June 3rd. 


W ‘ ‘ A Camp for Girls. Holderness, N. H. 

inona Fields Tenth season. Small and homelike. 

Every girl under personal supervision of one or both of the leaders, a 

physical director and a physician. Outdoor sports and nature study, 

handcrafts. Twofold aim—advance in health and in character- 

building. EvizapetH M. FESSENDEN; M. R. LAKEMAN, M. D. 
Massacausetts, Salem, 9 Summer Street. 


Jaffrey, N. H. On Thorndike 
Camp Monadnock Lake. 1180 ft. Pine forests. 
Numbers limited. Boys 9-15 inclusive. Health and safety first 
consideration. Water Sports. Athletics under experienced college 
men. Woodcraft. Mountain climbing. Careful supervision of 
Food and Sanitation. Booklet. FREDERICK S. Ernst, A. B., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dorchester, 75 Center St. Director. 


Winnetaska 


“Place of Pleasant Laughter."” Lake Asquam, N. H. Acamp 
that makes girls vigorous, self-reliant, democratic. Tramping, 
camping and canoeing trips. Nature study, Handicrafts, all sports. 
Address Dr. and Mrs. Joun B. May. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 346 Waban Ave. 














Camp Wellesley for Boys 


Lake Ossipee, N. H. 17th year. Complete equipment. All 
wholesome land and water sports. Full fleet. Mature and re- 
sourceful counselors. Illustrated booklet. Address 

Epwarp AUGUSTINE BENNER. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley, 7 Curve Street. 


Camp Topanemus 


For boys 8 to 15. On Little Lake Sunapee, Sunapee, N. H. Eleva- 
tion of 1200 feet. Tents and administration building. Boating and 
swimming under safe restrictions. All field and we sports. Fresh 
farm food. Address La HOLLENBECK, 

New Jersey, Freehold, Box —~ Freehold Millecrs School. 


NEW YORK 
Camp Pok-O’-Moonshine 


Adirondacks. Unquestionably one of the finest camps in the 
country. Ages9-17. 10th season. $15,000 equipment. Rate 
absolutely inclusive. 114 boys, 1914. Address 

Dr. C. A. Rosinson. 

New York, Peekskill, Peekskill Academy. 














Your boy deserves the best— 
Idlewild provides it. 


1915 The Educational Register 


THE MOTHER’S PROBLEM 


of selecting a college, school or camp for her son or 
daughter can be readily and satisfactorily solved with 
the aid of our Register of Endorsed Schools and 
Summer Camps. 


This book contains detailed information on over 
700 institutions which have been investigated and 
endorsed by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

Weshall be glad tosend you'a complimentary copy. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 WEST 40th ST. 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Long Lake, Maine. 
EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Twenty-three years of camp life 
Over fifteen hundred .boys in camp. 
Not a single serious accident. 
Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-three years. 
Half summer in N.H. 
Half summer in Maine. 


300 acres. Fleets of canoes and motor boats. 


Summer home for boys 8 to 15. In beau- 
Somes Schoo tiful Lake Region of central New York 
Modern conveniences, baths, gymnasium, single rooms. No mos- 
quitves, no malaria, no fog. Land and water’sports. Abundant, 
pure, well-prepared food. Charge $85. July 1st to Sept. rst. Tu- 
toring, if desired, extra. Address ALBERT SOMES. 
New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 





4 Clemons, N. Y. Family camp, 500 
Camp Lingerlong, acres of Adirondack woodlands, in- 
cluding picturesque Pine Lake. Hunting, fishing, swimming, canoeing. 
Tramps to surrounding mountain peaks and Lake George. Tents witb 


camp equipment for two, $6 per week. Board, if desired, $6.‘ Separate 


Boys’ Camp. Give references. Private parties can be entirely isolated. 
New York City, ror West 85th Street. D. ROBINSON. 





Camp Chenango _ cooperstown, N.Y. 


For. Boys. On Otsego Lake. Mountain Climbing, Baseball, 
Tennis, Rowing, Swimming—aAll Sports. Best of Food. No Mos- 
quitoes. Moderate Rates. No Extras. Tutoring. Write 

A. E. LovELAND, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

E. L. Fisuer, South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. 





For Girls. An ideally located camp in 
Camp Mesacosa the Adirondacks—farm, field, forest and 
lake, all land and water sports, horseback riding, nature study, handi- 
craft; expert physical examination at beginning and close of season; 
careful supervision of all forms of exercise; resident physician; a 
healthful, happy,safe summer for girls. Address Miss LAuRA SANFORD. 
New York, New York City, TEAcurrs’ CoL_ece, CoLtumsBia Univ. 





The Raymond Riordon School Camp 


For Boys. Permanent tents. Healthful. Among the hills. Con- 
structive work. Canoeing, swimming, fishing, rowing, tramping, 
tennis. 300-acre farm. Use of school’s manual training shops and 
library. July and Aug. $175. Parents accommodated at Inn. Catalog. 

New York, Highland, Ulster County. 


The New York School of RXE 483 Art 


Summer Session. Study and Rest. Permanent Studios at Belle 
Terre, Long Island. Interior Decoration, Illustrative Advertising, 
Costume Design, Out-of-door Painting, Lectures. FRANK ALVAH 
Parsons, President. For circular address SuSAN F. BIssELL, 

New York City, 2239 Broadway. Secretary. 


Woodland Camp for Boys 


On Panther kill, using Woodland School property. Elevation 1500 
feet, wholesome out-of-door life, swimming, fishing, mountain-climb- 
ing, baseball, tennis. Pure food from school farm. Season charge 
$150. Illustrated booklet. Erwin S. Sprnx, A. B., Headmaster. 

New York, Pheenicia, Woodland School. 











Select Girls’ Camp. 
Camp Cedar Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

Young teachers, business women, girls over 16; real recreation, 
tents, canoes, sports. Booklet. Reference required; 2 weeks, $25; 
includes bed clothing. Season, 9 weeks, $120. No extras. 

Miss Fox. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4048 Chestnut St. 





The Educational Register presents only investigated and endorsed Colleges, Schools and Camps. 
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The Educational Register 


W $4) Younger boys exclusively. Wood- 

Camp ake Robin land, N. Y. Eleventh season. 

Real mountain life, instruction in woodcraft, nature study, manual 

training, athletics, swimming; by experienced men. Thoroughly 

equipped with tents and buildings. Tuition, $125. For photographs 

and full information apply to Mr. H. G., LitTLe. 
NEw Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. 


OHIO 


The Lake Erie Boys’ Camp. On Lake Erie, 

Wah-pe-ton near Ashtabula, Ohio. Every convenience for 
safety and comfort. ‘Waterproof tents with floors. All land and water 
sports. Leaders carefully chosen. Best of food. Rugged outdoor 
life for boys from 8 to 16 inclusive. Pure, wholesome environment. 
Reasonable fee. Let me send you an illustrated booklet. C. A. Durg, 
Onto, Ashtabula. Physical Dir., Young Men's Christian Assn. 


‘ For girls 10 to 16. 
Camp Wyndcroft for Girls (eihivsvilte, One, 
on a high ridge 2 miles from Lake Erie. Sleeping tents; main building 
with modern conveniences. Tennis, hiking, horseback riding, handi- 
craft. Swimming and canoeing in creek under safe restrictions. Ad- 
dress Mrs. A. B. Luce. 
NEw Jersey, Glen Ridge, 44 Hamilton Road. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


: ‘ On beautiful Naomi 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls Paes Neon 
above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Midway between 
New York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. 
Experienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all outdoor 
sports. Tutoring if desired: Endorsed by mothers and girls. 

PENN., Philadelphia, 905 So. 47th St. Muss BLANcuE D. Price. 


CAMP RED CLOUD seca Pa: 


Young Boys. All rts. Excep- 
tional Advantages. Counselor every 
three boys insures Ly King, 
Virginia; Marting, Yale; Har}, Ho- 
bart; Drummond, Hobart; Meixell, 
Yale; Rich, Harvard; Cobb, Yale; 
Powell, Hobart; and others. Doctor, 
trained-nurse. ' Story-tellers round 
— Camp-fire. Explorers, travelers, 
= writers. Original forests. 2 moun- 
= tain lakes. Altitude 1800 ft. Gentle- 
— man’s estate. 50 registered Jerse 
— cattle, 3000 chickens, vegetable gardens, Facill- 
| ties for thorough mental training. Entries now. 
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References. Number limited. Booklet, 41 pictures. 


Rev. J. TOWNSEND RUSSELL, 
Silver Lake, Susquehanna Co.. Pa. 
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VERMONT 
Camp Winape 


In the Green Mountains of Vermont. Fifty boys, nine buildings, 
thirty tents. Eleven cups and forty medals as prizes. Physician. 
Matron. Character, health, pleasure. Booklet on request. 

S. W. Berry. 

New York, New York City, 35 West 84th Street. 


The Aloha spirit is unique. As impor- 
Aloha Camps tant as location, equipment and sanitation 
are the prevailing spirit and camp manners. Careful parents will 
investigate, Aloha Club, Pike, N. H. (Girls 16 and up). Aloha 
Camp, Fairlee, Vt. (Girls 12 to 18). Aloha Hive, Ely, Vt. (Girls 
8to13). Address Mr. AND Mrs. E. L. Gutickx 
VERMONT, Fairlee, 13 Lake Road. 


Aloha Hive 


Offers your younger daughter all the benefits of camp life adapted 
to her age, including sports, crafts, pets, a charming location with 
happy but not too strenuous activities and individual mothering. 
For bookl2t address above 








ALoHA Camps. 





Camp Vermont for Boys 


Grand Isle, Vermont. On an island in Lake Champlain. House, 
tents and club house. 36 ft., 24 h. p. cabin cruiser. All land and 
water sports. Resident physician. Address 

E. N. Gerrisu. 


VERMONT, Rutland, 17 Lincoln Ave. 





Camp Winneshewauka For Girls. In the region 


of the Presidential range 

of the White Mountains. Overlooking Neal’s Lake. Bungalows, 

Lodges and complete equipment. Water sports. Horseback riding 

over mountain trails. All activities supervised by experts. Address 
for illustrated Booklet, 

VERMONT, Lunenburg. 


Kar O. BAtcu, Resident Manager. 
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Moneyback Schools 


WYNONA CAMP 
For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 7° 


In pine grove overlooking Lake Mordy. 
Can , motor-boating, sailing and swim- 
ming under safe restrictions. Hiking, moun- 
tain climbing, basketball, tennis, golf, archery 
and horseback rid. Resident physician 
and nurse. Music, drawing, handicraft, na- 
ture study. Pure water and farm food. 
For catalogue address 


THE DIRECTOR, 260 Summer Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


il - ” 
BM For Girls and Young 
The Tela-Wauket Camps §% Gitts and Young 
Large rustic bungalow with fireplace, pool table, piano, etc. Sleep- 
ing bungalows, private pond, athletic field, clay tennis courts. Free 
use of saddle horses. Riding master. Corps of directors. Terms $125 


per season, nine weeks. No extras. Illustrated booklet. Mr. and 
MassacuusetTts, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. Mrs. C. A. Roys. 


Camp Hanoum for Girls 


On Breezy Thetford Hill, Vermont 


; Under twelve years of age. A “Camp Mother” 
Juniors is in charge, who superintends each child's food, 
sleep, play and work. 

H Twelve to twenty years of age. There is a counselor 
Seniors [Teach tive sits. ” 

For college girls, teachers and others who 

The College Club wish a quiet summer of country freedom. 

Ride horseback, swim, canoe on lake and 

What We Do river, “‘ gypsy” through the White and Green 

Mountains, make our own designs for baskets, pottery, jewelry, 

leather articles and simple gowns, cook in camp and on the road 

learn the trees, flowers, birds, butterflies and stars, dance and 
sing folk music and give a festival. Illustrated book. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hubert Farnsworth 
Box G, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 








WISCONSIN 
Camp Indianola 


For Boys. On Lake Mendota. Wisconsin. Beautiful Location. 
Perfect Sanitation, Complete Equipment, Numerous Advantages 
and Attractions. Tutoring. All Land and Water Sports. Send for 
Catalog. Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple, Tel. Central 3902. 

Wisconsin, Madison F. G. Muetier. Director. 








Keewatin Camps for Boys 


14th year. Junior and Senior Divisions. Canadian Canoe 
Trips. Separate Camp for girls and adults. Address 


Drrecror. 
Wisconsin, Mercer, Box 2, or 
Ittrnors, Chicago. 1515 Masonic Temple 


HERE is one school which is the right 
school for your son and daughter. 


The Educational Register will assist you to find 
it. Through personal investigation by our Director 
and endorsements of patrons we are enabled to 
place at your disposal detailed information regarding 
particular schools or to recommend such as will 
fill your requirements. 


Write us as to locality desired, expenses you wish 
to incur, age and sex of pupil, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. City 





When writing to schools please mention The Educational Register 
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Baltimore, Md., Shopping District A Scene in Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 
E offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 375,000 copies, the result of our 
policy of guarante2ing the relia ility of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.50 
per agate line each insertion. August forms close July ist. Write for more information. 


Address “THE SHOPPING DISTRICT,” Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York 


“Home-Making,the New Profession” | -=““The Cleaner Bag” —Housekeeper's Delight 


ae ‘ 1 A ecial fiber paper instead of cloth; for electric portable cleaners. 
pth ns ae ee coasckengien.” PVH ag Touma Fer No labor wasted emptying and Cee gen A deny Soe bag. When 
home-makers, for teachers and preparing for well-paid positions sweepings retard efficiency, remove and attach clean bag. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. Canler:, ar wrist Gintaes Bag Sales Co., Goshen, ind. 


Baby’s First Clothes | (W#T# Moving Picture Plays 


Everything needed from Birth to Two years; dainty 
dresses from 39c.; 40-piece layette $8.41; Maternity Good prices paid. Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. 
Corsets, $1.50. 60-page Catalog Free. Correspondence Course Not Required. Details Free. 

MARIE G. STUART, 57 WEST 39TH ST., NEW YORK ATLAS PUBLISHING OO. 482 Atlas Kuildin Cineinn D 


<7, QUALITY GIFTS ig CURTAINS & PORTIERES 


KAINS Hand-Made Serving Trays. 
Saaaiiea New Tray Wagon. Free Booklet. Shonasae 
WE make up to measure Curtains and 


TRAYS Memes 
NS Portiéres ready to hang at the same 


y | Chas. ¥. Kain, 303 Arrott Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. NS 
Send for Free Folders and Samples 


LADIES! Ease Your Feet if 
| HOME FURNISHING CO. 


Send for free catalog telling all about our Neat, | 
Noiseless, Flexible, Comfortable, Unlined Se SSM SE MM CITY 












































prices you pay for makeshift sizes. 































$3.00 = Kid cng ge PILLOW SHOE. New | : 
Postpaid s . No breaki i ° ° 
” ne ee see tae He ences ia | You Need This Jelly and Fruit Strainer 


O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels on all styles. | 
PILLOW SHOE CO. Dept.G 184 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Free Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests pro- 
tect furs, woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. 
Finest birthday, wedding or 
graduation gift. 15 days free 
trial. Factory prices. Write for 64 pace 
catalog. Postpaid free. Write today. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. K, Statesville, N. C 


— * just the thing every housewife needs and wants. 
or straining Fruits, Jellies, Chow-Chow, Piccalili, 
Cottage Cheese, Grape Juice, Starch, etc. Can be 
attached to a chair or wall instantly without the use 
of a tool. No danger of tilting or tipping. Leaves 
both hands free for handling the contents to be 
strained. A child can use it with perfect safety. 
Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prepaid, 
only soc. No stamps. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write quick for 
our proposition. 


THE KNAPP €O., Dept. 41, PEARL CITY, ILLINOIS 


$125 RERAPID VACUUM = washer 
x .WWASHERW  AMicpamif 
Sold on 30 days’ trial, Suction. 




















j 
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* EGGS RAYS. Home Electric Egg-Tester. 


Select the best eggs for table service—Reserve inferior ones for 
other uses—Return bad ones unbroken. 
Colored chart, reproduced by courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, explaining condition of each egg as ‘Eggs Rays’’ reveals it, 
supplied with each tester. 
Easy to operate. Takes up no more 
room than an ordinary milk-bottle. 
Adopted for use in Rockefeller Institute and many Hospitals. 
Sent anywhere in U.S. on receipt of $1.50 
3. MAOKAY, 163 East 125th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
Agents Wanted 







Washes everything from blankets to 
fine laces. Tub of clothes washed in 


5 to to minutes. A child can operate it. 
Agents Wanted. Special price on sample postpaid. 
rite for terms and trial offer. 


Ww. 
STEWART-SKINNER CO., 137 Cherry St., Worcester, Mass. 


PROTECT * ' THE 
Yourself Food-Drink 


At Soda for All Ages 
Fountains Nourishing 


















Ask for r =z AE : ¥ 5 = = Delicious 

PS i Sai ms Ty : at {\ . Digestible 
ORIGINAL "4a SOA. 4 et 22 PEE |) % -OTHERS ARE 
GENUINE =" bala ged a ST ees ‘IMITATIONS 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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x“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Resid 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. 
and thoroughly satisfactory. 

Write for - complete and handsomely illustrated No. G 14 Catalog. 


Moneyback Advertisements 





ences, Apartment 


Our appliances are modern 


iled free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 634 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Kleen-Pol Cedar Oil Furniture Polish and Mop Oil 
Gallons $1.50, 44 Gallons 90c, Quarts 60c, Pints 40c, 4 Pints 25c 


Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded, sent 
Why Pay More? post-paid on receipt of Price and Dealer’s name. 


The Polish Products Company, Richmond, Va. 
















ENTIRE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR 


With part of 
bran removed 


Anextremely wholesome flour. Used 
in thousands of families for the past 38 
years. To get this genuine 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 
Ask for and insist on having FRANKLIN MILLS 


If your grocer cannot supply it, send us his name and yours at once 
for F REE E Booklet of Recipes, including our Prize Recipe for making 
Raisin Bread 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 














for economy. One tablet (1 cent) 
and a quart of milk makes enough 
delicious, healthful dessert for 
whole family. 











At druggists and grocers. 
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‘ARROW 
FRUIT JAR RINGS 


are guaranteed to seal air-and-juice-tight. 
use is preserve insurance. Soft, strong, elastic— 
don’t crack—fit snug. 


Come 12 highest quality rings in a box—every one guaran- | 


teed perfect. Cost no more—therefore less expensive. It will 
repay you to make the effort to fix Arrow brand in your mind 
for use in buying. Arrow. 

If your dealer can’t supply you send us 25c for 

2 doz., or 50c for 5 doz.—sent by parcel post. 


THE SAMUEL CUPPLES COMPANY | 


MANUFACTURERS ST. LOUIS 








Sizes and Colors. 
style 7, or 5-inch pot, style I, 


The Genuine | 


Their | 


“BOMBAYREED” JARDINIERES 


WOVEN hand from the 
“FOR THE HOME” $222 "2ic-% 
Practically indestructible. All 
SPECIAL OFFER—Size to cover Standard: 4-inch pot, 
35c each, 3 for $1.00, postpaid. - Send for 
our Booklet **For ~ ) Home,” containing 24 pages of practical artistic 
tions in Wicker Ware. 

SOMBATYRERD MF< - CO., Dept. E, 


In answering mention Good Housekeeping. 


| BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING 


“Free-Hand Cooking,” roc ; ‘‘Food Values,” 10c; “‘Five-Cent Meals,” 
toc; “Up-To-Date Home,” labor saving appliances, 64pp. 15¢; 
“*Professicn of Home- Making,”’ home study courses—F REE. 


American School of Home Economics, 507a W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 









ATTRAOTS, OATOHES and KILLS roaches. Perfectly 
| sanitary; no poisons, no powders, but sure and 
| effective in its work. Try it; you run no risk. 

Will send trap prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 
| Money back if you are not satisfied. 
Agents wanted. 


E. F. SHELLABERGER & CO0., DeKalb, ut 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY CORSET 


y One of the best corsets of this kind, as it is nade 

for its own _pur Worn at any time. Dress 
j as usual, Comfort assured. Normal appearance 
] J preserved. Protection for child. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET No, 7 
containing prices, photographs and full information. 
Sent free under plain envelope. Similar corsets for 
ordinary wear, for stout women, invalids and young girls. 

Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
“YF Beware of Imitations. 


Noiseless Screen Doors 


Four million Screen Doors in this coun- 
try, and as many more in other coun- 

. tries never slam, because they are 
equipped with the 


* “DIME” 













mM The rubber bumper first checks the 
door, then allows it to close softly. At 


your hardware or house! shing store 


or by mail for 12 cents in stamps, Address 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 25 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 





I Am Making A Special Factory Price On 
Fireless 
Cookers 


10,000 * Heseet 


Big bargain to introduce 
cooker into new neighborhoods 
quick. Write before price ad- 
vances. 

30 Days’ Free Trial 
Cooker is aluminum lined of course. 
Complete outfit aluminum utensils 
free. Write for Free Book with 150 
recipes and Bargain Prices direct 
from factory. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 4, Detroit, Mich, 

























ATLANTA, GA. 









The % marking indicates technical analysis. of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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RELIEF FOR PRICKLY-HEAT 


A standard Prickly-Heat remedy for over tyenk -five years. Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder in 
its qualities is an tic and medicinal. Excellent for chafing and irritations of the skin. 
As a foot-powder itis unexcelled. Will not injure the most delicate skin. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us, giving his name address and enclosing 25c for full-size box. 


GEORGE W. HEYER, - - P. 0. Box 1192, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Moneyback Advertisements 


























Tailored latest style for home Or street wear. 
‘Lets out” instantly, as desired, by our Own 
ingenious arrangement. 
This charming Mater- 
nity Gown made 
of beautiful 
Fiaxon 
eloth. Ideal 
for Sum- 
4 mer wear. 







is comfortable and very 
stylish. Write today 
for book of latest 
styles in Gowns and 
Skirts, $1.50 up. Satic- 
faction guaranteed. 

















Geen 
PILLOW CASES 















Address me 
personally. 







Mrs. Grace Minor, Dept. F. ™=™ 
BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT CO., oui, | N.Y. 


Cake Secret 
36-Page Book FREE 


Contains many cake recipes, 

























Parker 







Made by thoroughly tried and tested, als 
“ to) 

Naumkeag Steam Wilder veheetan” hin on cake baking.” One 

Cotton Company & Company about cake making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 











than from any other book.” Write for 
this Look and give your grocer’s name. 


at, GAKE FLOUR 
Not Self -Rising 

FOR HOME CAKE BAKING 
Anexcellent flour for the finest, whitest cakes 
and puddings. Keeping qualities just as 
good in July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 18 years by best cooking teach- 
ers. Sold by leading grocers in clean 
sanitary packages. If you cannot get it, 
write “ sending name of your grocer. 
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A Standard 44-inch 
All Wool Dress 
Serge ° oe 


Spon; 
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co 75¢ Dept. + Evansville, Ind.. “wv. S. A. 
sen KY perva.| || Selecting the Right Scheol 





| Deas. find it difficult to select from the many just the “RIGHT 
OOL” for your boy or girl? 

And how much depends upon it being just the ““RIGHT SCHOOL.” 

Through personal investigations, we have a wide knowledge of the 
private schools of the country, and our Educational Register is at 
oat service in making this important decision. 

Jrite us your wishes as to locality, yearly expense, age and sex of 
pupil, and we shall be glad to recommend such schools as will meet 
your requirements. Perhaps you wish specific information regard- 
ing a particular school—write us. There is no charge for our 
services. Address— 


Director, THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York City. 






ane All Popular 
> 3 and Staple Shades 


Look for white Selvage and Stamp 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
If your retailer does not have the goods, write 
us and we will send samples and booklet. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 






























ILK BOTTLE COVER 
AND CAP LIFTER 


With the point you lift the cap, then clamp the 
Sure-Shut over the bottle. To pour milk, press lever. 
When released the cover goes back to place, closing 
bottle tight. Made of Aluminum, is sightly and sanitary. 
Mailed for 15c., stamps or coin. The housewife will thank you for 
calling. CANVASSERS WANTED. Order one for your own use. 
H. & H. NOVELTY CO., 204 Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A itt can always look trim and neat 
about the house when you wear 


Bix-fA ake 
HOUSE and PORCH 


DRESSES 


Charmingly simple and tasteful in style, while 
designed for every _practical need. Many 
styles and allsizes. Sold by most good dealers. 


Model illustrates one_of our 200 styles, 
Dix-make House Dress No. 857, price $2.00. 


Write for desired Style Book—K1 (House Dresses), 
KY (Narse Uniforms), K3 (Maid Uniforms). 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS COMPANY 
Dix Building New York 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Over 100,000 packages are being used by 
the German and Allied troops at the front. 
It rests the feet, prevents friction, blis- 
ters, Corns and Bunions and makes walk- 
ing or standing easy. Don’t go to the 
California Expositions without a sup- 
ply of Allen’s Foot=Ease. It gives instant 
relief to tired, aching feet and prevents 
swollen, hot feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 
“Oh! What F a E TRIAL PACKAGE 
Rest and sent by mail. Address, 
Comfort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- | 


sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses, Send for ‘‘HowI 
Became a Nurse’’ — 248 
pages with actual experi- 
ences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free. 


There is a Chautauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask her 
about our training. Her address upon request. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
374 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown. N. Y. 


KILLED BY THE SCORE 


That’s Black Flag’s record in war on household 

pests. Insects breathe it anddie. Deadly to fleas, 

flies, roaches, ants, bed bugs, moths, lice and water 

bugs. Used in American homes for 25 years. Non- 

poisonous. Use it in spring housecleaning. A 

little goes a long way. Sold only in sealed bottles. 
10, 25 and 50c everywhere or 


BLACK FLAG 
302 W. Lombard Street Baltimore, Md. 
FREE Funny Story Book, ‘‘The Troubles of Mr. Noah.” 





I hae a jo pare) = Hand-Painted 
team he ann Cards 
bes ts sehekcoaes @ 

Hand-Decorated Cheerful Letters 


6 Birthday Letters ‘2,hs,.mcolt * 25¢ 
= one te tedium 5 Train Letters 25c 
To delight a Sick Friend Ste" 2." 


MY NEW CATALOG reproduces pies cs text. Write for it 

today. It interests the discriminating; solves gift problems; con- 

tains om suggestions for adding charm and distinction to 

social functions. Store and department managers should write for 

samples of my original trade-creating cards. A practical new idea. 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 

51 Keany Sq. Building Boston, U.S. A. 


QA 


Trial Offer-10¢ 


To introduce delicious, healthful Nesnah Desserts (made with 
milk) to you, we will send prepaid one full-size package 
(your choice of flavors) and five sample packages of other 
flavors for 10c and your grocer’s name. 


NESNARA, 


Desserts 


6 Pure Flavors 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Orange, 
Lemon, Raspberry, Almond 


e JUNKET Folks 
min Falls, NY. 


on Real cae of Life 


Reduces Your Meat Bills 


Because you persist in eating unnourishing white bread you 
must eat lots of high priced meat for real nourishment. 

You would not need so much meat—and any physician will 
tell you that much suffering would be avoided if folks would 
eat bread which has not been robbed of its nutritive elements 
for mere whiteness—bread made of 


BALLARD’S Wrest 
Graham Flour 


It contains all the food value of the best winter 
wheat. Pure, clean and good, in convenient car- 
tons. No dust, no dirt, no germs. 


Plain or Self-Rising 
At Your Grocers 


Ballard & Ballard Co. (Inc.) , “Louisville, Ky. 


MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME-TAPES 


Required by schools and colleges 
Your full name in fast color thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c for 
3 doz. These markings more than save their cost by preventing 
aundry losses. Orders filled in a week through your dealer, 
or write for a and order blanks, rae to 


& J. cas. & 
156 Chestnut £*% We, _— Conn. 


The ¥ marking indicates technical analysis of nalysis of household apparat apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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Moneyback Advertisements 


Lyon & Healy Harps 


The world's leading harp builders offer you now a 
complete range of selection. Lyon & voy the 
world’s standard superior harp. Washburn aD. 
the perfect harp at a popular price. Clark 

Harp, the pretty little sweet-toned harp for artists 
and beginners. li made in the great factory of 
Lyon & Healy. Sold on easy terms if you prefer. 

rite for book on any of these harps. 


Lyon & Healy, 23-39 E. Adams St., Chicago 


‘Sieme 


Cannee) Fleat 


Can't leak or spill— it's solii 


The ideal fuel for outdoor use. For the 
autoist, camper, traveler, the yachtsman. 

It’s convenient; it’s safe; 
no wick to bother with; put 
up in cans like cold cream. 

Pack it in your grip when 
you're going away. 

Send toc. for sample can 
and stand. 

A wonderful convenience 
for every home. 

Ask your dealer to show ‘you this boiler—soc. 


Ss. STERNAU & COMPANY 


323 Broadway, New York City 



































Here's a pair of Roller Skates that will be the joy of your life. 
For these skates are the famous Winslow “Double Bar” Exten- 
sion skates, and it would be hard for you to buy them for less 
than $3.50. The Extension feature enables you to extend the 
length of the skate from 8 to 1114 inches. When the skate is 
extended, it will bear the weight of any man without bending or 
buckling. Your sisters and brothers, and your father for that 
Matter, can use these skates with the same comfort and pleas- 
ure they will give you. The skates are all-steel, castpped with 
Winslow Ball Bearing Steel rollers. The toe aud 1 plates 
differ from other skates and are of lighter, tougher material. 
These skates are strong enough to last you indefinitely and we 
know they will give you constant satisfaction. 


June 1915 
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CRYSTELLA the “PINK PASTE” 


A marvelous combination polish for silver 
and gold; and a ic cleanser for windows 
and mirrors. Works wonders on enamel, 
oe aluminum and other metals. No cake 

break. No powder to fly. No liquid to 
spill. Will not injure hands nor woodwork. 

on-inflammable. Send 15c for large box. 


Money refunded if not as represented. Made 
Agents Wanted, 30 if 
CRYSTELLA CO., Inc. can’t 


323-327 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. scratch 


UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
The old reliable that never fails. Sold all around 
the world—Standard. 15¢., 25c., soc. Boxes. 


THE GOVERNMENT USES IT 


eg. 24 on Rats fools the rats and mice, but never 
fools the buyer. The secret is, you (not the maker) 
do the mixing. Take a hint, do your own mixing; 
pay for poison only, then you get results. 
eware of imitations, substitutes and catch-penny 
ready-to-use devices. 
The U_S. Government has bought 25 Gross (3,600 boxes) 
of Rough on Rats to send to the Panama Canal Zone. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 





BOYS! GIRLS! 


Let us give you a pair of 
these all-steel, ball-bearing 
Roller Skates 





We will send you the skates by parcels post, entirely free and 
postpaid, in return for your kindness in sending four (4) sub- 
scriptions to either Good Housekeeping, or Cosmopolitan, or 
Harper's Bazar. 


See your relatives and friends and secure four subscriptions. 
Collect $1.50 for each subscription. Send the names and 
addresses to us together with $6.00 which you will have 
collected from the subscribers, and, by return mail, we'll 
send you a pair of these “dandy’’ Winslow Roller Skates 
exactly as_ described. In this way you will earn your 
skates without any money cost to yourself. Send your 
subscriptions to 
















If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Keep Your 
Victrola 


Looking 


As Good As It 


Sounds 


By Using 


(edar 
Polish 


to dust, clean and polish it, all ‘at the same time. A 
little O-Cedar on your dampened dust cloth will 
pick up the dust instead of scattering, will clean the 
surface, and produce a delightful, mirror-like lustre 
that brings out every detail of the delicate grain. 
For pianos, furniture, leather cushions and wood- 
work, as well as for renewing any polish mop, O-Cedar 
is unexcelled. 

A Liberal Sample Sent Free 
upon request. Send for yours and see how 
O-Cedar cleans as it polishes, and how it makes your 
dusting dustless. 

CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago — Toronto — London — Berlin 






















STEEL IS KING 


Your own good judg- 
ment will tell you that it 
is easier cleaned, that it 
willnot absorbmoisture, 
crack or swell, and is 
moredurablethan wood. 

The SUCCESS re- 
frigerator is built of 
steel inside and out, on 
sanitary and scientific 
principles. Properly in- 
sulated to make it eco- 
nomical on ice. It is per- 
fection in refrigeration. 

Carefully consider 
your refrigerator prop- 
osition, and send for 
booklet. 


Success ManufacturingCo. 
227 Sargent St. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


$ BRINGS YOU THIS METAL 
I WINDOW BOX wii: 
Makes 
aotiimeaiiitle ane PLANTS GROW 
Va It can be set inside or 
‘ , outside the window, or on 
— 


the porch railing. Will not 

leak and damage the wood- 

work, Patented venti- 

lated and drainage bot- 

: tom. Made of heavy gal- 

vanized steel, enameled dark green, 614" deep, 8)4" wide and 
made in any length. 

To introduce and show you this box, we will send you by 
Parcel Post, one 30" long, anywhere East of the Mississippi 
on receipt of $1.00.—West of the Mississippi for $1.50. 

our money back if not satisfied. 

Get our free Booklet on plants and how to grow them. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
227 Sargent Street Gloucester, Mass. 
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Gets the Dust Out of Furniture 


Upholstered furniture, mattresses, 
etc., gather much dust impossible 
to remove with ordinary vacuum 
sweepers. Youcan remove it with 


* sReeres: Vacuum 


Cleaner 


and can also get ALL the dust from 
rugs, carpets, mattings, corners and 


crevices, easily and quickly. 


Exclusive peventes features 
make the Reeves entirely dif- 
ferent from any other vacuum 
cleaner you may have seen. 
Send postal today for inter- 
esting illustrated booklet. 
Splendid proposition for 
local agents. 
THE REEVES 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 
COMPANY 


22 Broad St., 
Milford, Conn. 





THE 3-H FIRELESS COOKER 


T, CONVENIENT 
FICIENT COOKER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING said editori- 
ally: ‘Water put in at 212 degrees F., | 
after eight hours showed a temperature of 
163 degrees F. Thisissomesixdegreeshigher } 
for the same time than any other cooker 
i tested in the institute.” An ideal cooker 


Costs About Half as Much | 
as the awkward, clumsy box cookers that 
weigh from 50 to 200 pounds. The 3-H is 

i] so light a child can lift it, carry it about and 
place it where it’s never in the way. Just 

Wi the thing for carrying hot food on motorcar 
outingsand picnics,or forkeeping baby’smilk 
cold or other foods warm on trips. Lined 
with pure aluminum; best quality alumi- 

/ num utensils. No sawdust, mineral wool or 

H other packing which absorb odors and 
germs. Canbe kept absolutely clean. Light jj 
metal heater instead of heavy soapstone. 


Try It Ten Days Free } 

ij} If after 10 days’ trialyou decide the 3-H 
| is not the best cooker made, send it back and jj 
we will refund your money withoutquestion. | 
The 3-H saves trouble and expense and | 
makes food more delicious and nutritious. J 


= 


Recommended by the highest authorities on Home economics. 
Write today for complete description and small cost. 


The 3-H Manufacturing Co. Lawrence, Kas. 


The y marlaing indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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Moneyback Advertisements 


Preserves Keep Better 


fin Kleen Kups. They eliminate endless washing, will not 
chip, crack or break. Made of spruce wood fibre, coated 
with paraffin. Ivory in color, and when capped are air- 
tight and lightproof. Cheaper and better than old- 
fashioned containers. 


A package of quality for foods of quality. 
Endorsed by pure-food experts and domestic science 
teachers. Ideal for putting up your own foods, and to 
your advantage to buy products packed inthem. Mil- 
lions used annually by packers of pure foods, 


Sizes and Prices—8 0z.—15c per doz.; 40z.—l3c per 
doz.; 20z.—Illc perdoz. Add 5c per doz. when ordered 
by parcel t. ler today from your dealer or direct, 

ving dealer’s name. We will send five marmalade 
recipes free with your order Write today. 


American 
Mono-Service Company 
Newark, N. J. 


Pactories— United States England France 


Rats, 
Mice, Roaches 


—exterminated in one night. No mixing, 
no muss, no trouble with Rat Bis-Kit Poison. 
Place a little of either kind wherever these 
Pgs annoy you. They quickly seek it, eat it, 
i¢ outdoors, hunting water. Results guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Rat Bis-Kit Poison 


Biscuit or Paste 


Biscuits (for rats and mice) 1sc and 25c packages. 
Paste (for roaches, waterbugs, rats and mice) 15c, 25¢, 
ani $1.00 tubes. Keeps indefinitely. At any druggist 
or direct from us prepaid. 

The Rat Biscuit 
Company 
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a million careful mothers have 
intuitively known the dangers of poisonous 
fly destroyers. They have known that such 
preparations contain arsenic in deadly quan- 
tities. They have realized the peril to little 


What a Million Mothers Avoid 
















For those who have not learned of 
these dangers, we quote from an edi- 
torial in the December issue of The 
Michigan State Medical Society, 
which comments upon 47 reported 
cases of poisoning last year as follows: 


phosphorus match. They should be abolished. 
There are as efficient and more sanitary ways of 
catching or killing flies. And fly poisons, if used 
at all, should not be used in homes where there 
are children, or where children visit.”’ 


ANGLEF 


“The Sanitary Fly Destroyer” 
Non-Poisonous 


Catches the Germ with the Fly 


the last objection to the use of Tanglefoot. 


anywhere in the United States. 





The 0. & W. Thum Co., Dept.236, Grand Rapids, Mich. [ 


A New Kind of 
Fireless Cooker 


Send No Money—Try It10 Days Free 


Why Be a Slave to Cooking? Here's a 
new kind of maid, with no wages 
to pay. Cooks your meals from 
Soup to Dessert while you, are 
Pan away enjoying yourself. Can't 
} burn or scorch the food. Gives all 
the time you want for leisure, 
7 social pleasures, sewing, reading, 
shopping or resting. 


Cuts Fuel Bills 
60% to 80% 


Saves 25% on Meat Bills 
by making cheaper cuts 
taste better than ex- 
ensive cuts do now. 
thousands of satis- 
fied users, 














A Large Complete Outfit of 


Wear-Ever Aluminum Cooking 


Utensils Free 
Write for big illustrated free book explaining everything. 
Learn how you can use the ‘‘Perfection’’—the new kind 
of fireless cooker—ten days in your own kitchen with- 
out paying a cent in advance, and how a few cents a 
day is all you need pay if you keep it. ? 
Special Direct-from-Factory Price 

quoted to all who write at once. Just say “Send your free 
book,” on a postal, and our wonderful message of freedom 
from cooking drudgery will reach you by return post. Write 
this minute. Address 


JOHNSTON SLOCUM CO., 220 State St., Caro, Mich. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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“ Arsenical fly poisons are as dangerous as the 


The new metal Tanglefoot Holder removes 


10c at dealers or sent postpaid—two for 25c— 
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Is Your Refrigerator Women want 












e we J 
Poisoning Your Family? to be known as good cooks. As 
yur doctor will telt faa a most efficient aid. in making 
you that a refrigera- : 
you that a relrigera- il Iie soups, sauces, stews, gravies, 
kept clean and wholesome etc. we want to send you 
ike a Monroe is always 
deiaaniig totes health of ja | A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 


your family. 


molded in one piece— 
over an inch thick. All 
corners rounded. 


comes | UY Hitchen Rouguet 





(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 





Mail us your name and address 
today for a free sample bottle 
which will enable you to brown 
gravies quickly, and give a flavor 
to your cooking you have never 
known. 

It is economical, reliable, efficient. 
We will also send you our book- 
let of up-to-date tested recipes. 


Sold by best grocers 


The Palisade Manufacturing Co. 
50 Clinton Avenue West Hoboken, N. J. 






Not cheap porcelain - enamel on a 30 id ria 
metal base, but one piece vse Days Tr l 
tiful, smooth, white, unbreakable por- 
celain ware which can be kept free from Factory Price 
breeding places for disease germs that 
penn Sore which in Lagi U egproge Line Easy terms if more 
ple. Nothing to crack, chip or absor' 
moisture—as easily cleaned as a china convenient for you 
bowl—not a single crack, joint, corner, Direct from factory 
or any other lodging place for dirt and to you — caving you 
the germs of disease and decay. pp gine Sk ole wd 
A reight a 
Free Book pont veligeratoes your money back and 
WHICh explains “a removal of refrigera- 
this and tells you how to select the tor at no expense to 
home refrigerator—how to have better, vou if you are not ab- 
more nourishing food —how to keep ptrabod satisfied 
food longer without spoiling—how to y 4 
cut down gas bills—how to guard Send for book NOW 
against sickness—doctor’s bills. —Letter or Postal. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. (Established 1868) Sta. 1£, Lockland, Ohio 




















You need 
this member 
separate for 
thorough vac- 
uum cleaning 
without brush 

for instance, 
to clean mat- 
tresses, dra-]° 
peries, ete 


B This lid calls halt! 


to flies, dogs, rats, roaches. 









| 
Look for the 
Yellow Label 













reason- 
able to 
believe 






Summer 
brings them 
" eo all—exposed 
ef BS 3 garbage and 


This shows the 
two machines in 
their combination 
form, ready to do 
the work of both 
in one operation. 

















refuse encourage 
them. Witt’s 
starves them out. 
Tight-fitting lid 
seals Witt’s like a 
vault—living pests 
can’t get in, dead odors can’t get out. Try 
Witt’s this time. Made of rust-proot cor- . 
rugated galvanized steel. Witt’s out- 
wears several of the ordinary kind 
and saves you money. 
Wal for booklet and name of your 
j nearest WV itt dealer. 
The Witt Cornice Co. 
Dept. L. Cincinnati. Ohio 













You need this member 
often separately for quick 
brushing-up. As efficient 
as any carpet-sweeper 
ever made 


every modern 
home will use 
the Sweeper- 


Vac, because it combines two complete 
machines at nearly the cost of the one old carpet- 
sweeper? No other sweepers can have this 3- 
in-| combination shown in triangle. (Strong 
patent forbids.) 


Officially chosen for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion Model Kitchen, exclusive of all other 
sweepers. This is proof of its merit. 


If it isn’t a PNEUVAC, it isn’t a SWEEPER-VAC. 
Write for 1915 free catalogue. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, 417-421 Blake Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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pox * CutCookinsCosts80% 
HOW F151 With an [DEAL 
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Fireless Cookstove:. _ 













Roasts, Bakes, Steams, Stews and Boils Perfectly 
Makes the food more appetizin ‘2 more delicious, more nourishing. Saves 
80% of fuel. Saves time, trouble, bother, work and annoyance. Requires 
no attention. Cooks While Y ou Sleep or 

Nine sizes. Outer case solid oak," “vulcanized.” Automatic heat control, 
patented steam valve with condenser and ‘‘Water-Seal” top. Hand-laid in- 
sulation. Lined with thick PURE Aluminum; seamless cookin; compart. 
ments. Aluminum utensils. Last lifetime. Write for FREE BOOK ET 
and name of RELIABLE DEALER near you. 

The Toledo Cooker Co., 1359 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, O. 

Also Mfrs. ‘Ideal’ Aluminum Kitchen Utensils. Catalog free. 
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Service Select — 




























Choosing right means you purchase a refriger- 
ator but once—investigate our claims—we will 
help in every way to show you the many 
reasons why you should select a 


* 


THE ORIGINAL SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Study our siphon prin- 
ciple of vigorous and iJ 
continuous air circula- } 
n—go carefully over 
each layer of the four- 
teen thickness walls and j 
you'll realize the cold | 
retaining and heat re- 
sisting qualities. 
The Seeger has a sani- 
tary drain system, a 
eure acting air seal, one- 
piece snowy white 
seamless enamel or 
porcelain, rounded cor- 
ners, interiors, rust and 
term proof wire shelves 
—case of oak or porce- 
lain — all hardware 
solid brass. 


VINELL = WRIGHT ‘ Sep ou, dealer, in sou 
BOSTON-CHICAGO CATALOG wee saan. 
ON ‘Seeger 
REQUEST Refrigerator Co. 
750-870 Arcade Street 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SAA NAG wr ° " 


WAT THE FLIES!) 
*Use a Majestic 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


that is clean and sanitary and does not draw flies. Garbage can is kept 
underground, convenient to kitchen door in an ingot iron receptacle. The 
iron trap door is easily opened or closed with.a slight touch of the foot. 
Garbage man takes off top—lifts out the can and empties it. Protects gar- 
bage from flies, dogs, cats, rats and mice. No foul odors—no dirt. It 
protects your health and keeps the back yard clean. Waterproof—frost 
proof—vermin proof. Exposed garbage endangers your health. 


Write For Free Book 


THE MAJESTIC Co. 509 Erie St., funtington, Indiana 
WHEE 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
8&8 


For Efficient Lifelong 
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and yet it costs no more than the ordinary 
It i 1S ‘Steel wooden kitchen cabinet. That’s the first big 


reason why every woman should buy a McClernan Kitchen Cabinet. 
The speckless baked-enamel finish will delight any housewife—in 
either snow white or French gray. No cracks or crevices for dirt to 
lodge in. Rats or mice cannot gnaw into it. Will last a lifetime. 
| ~ New Beautiful Art Folder Sent Free 4,'20",i% Kitchen, conve: 
about kitchen cabinets—the part that’s never before been told. We will show 


you how to examine and try in your own kitchen the one really good Kitchen 
Cabinet before you pay anybody acent. Write today. 


%McClernan Metal Products Co., 3513 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





unnung Hot Water 
m Country Homes 


é { : TES” ete A ~ . > 
. —with little cost PRs F Po ann surly 2 it if yay ater ofl es famous 
’ «a mazoo Ice ets. d 
* without coal or gas of homes Kalemtase leo Blankets oe ‘vending lee 


f you have trouble in getting hot bills ls from 25¢ to $1.09 w vom ey one for 2 days— 
water in your summer home—camp will pay its costin this oy eye for weeks 


bi Bick or bungalow—the difficulties you 
have experienced can all be elim- 
j >, inated by installing 
BuRN KEROSENE 
VS rors 


SPREE III EIT STE 


oe Blanket 


This ice and money saver won't go to pieces when 
wet—won’t ye = os decrease poe pe 
ation—won’t do a thing but save you muss, an 

ce eee | low- poke Pypse money. Is clean, sanitary and satisfying. A few 
pega mew at 12c @ gallon) dealers may not sell Kalamazoo Ice Blankets— 
pony ow cam be Se ie a a yours does not, send us his name—we'll 
with present boiler or kitchen range or see that you are supplied. 
oil stove. Does not heat up the room, 7 
eliminates dirt, and gives you running 
hot water anywhere any time. The 
mat ag tron wert 
y to t as y } 
well made and reliable. ; NN i The 10¢ covers postage: tee 
If your nearest plumber cannot - We only. by Figh heey Dow ‘or 
une you, write us for prices 3! petal 


get our liberal terms. : EAL VEAL PaRCIMEN oo. 


snail Heater Company 
2 Spring St. Holyoke, Mass. 


TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR HAMBURG STEAK WITH CREAM GRAVY 


Put 1 Ib. round steak through food chopper with 4 tablespoons 
suet. Add 4 cup chopped onion, 14 tablespoon e 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, salt and 
pepper to taste. Mold into 
jo 4 roll in bread crumbs 
and broil in greased broiler, 
Serve on hot platter 
with creamy gravy. 


Kitehen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 
LEA & PERRINS, 229 West St., N.Y. «--~: 








The ye marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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alamazecc Kabinets: 
S 


and 


Table 


EAUTIFUL, all.metal, double white enameled inside and out. 


Finer cabinet cannot be made. 


Good for lifetime service. 


Big, roomy pantry cupboard and kitchen table allinone. Sliding 


Nickeloid Table Top. 
crystal set, and white glass rolling pin. 


Without extra charge we include 8-piece 
Pay as you use—a 


little down, a little each month—money returned if not satisfied. 


30 Days’ Trial 

Kalamazoo Kabinets and Tables. 

azoo Stove Company 
Manufacturers 
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Takes the Place 
of Soft Turf 


Nature intended your foot to 
walk on springy turf—not on 


hard floors and stone pavement. 


But you can get the springiness and 
natural buoyancy and lightness of step 
by putting beneath your heels the 


FOSTER 
Tred-Air 
HeelCushions 


Then you fairly “walk on air” because these 
cushions are many little coils of rubber filled 
with air. They retain their “life” and out- 
wear any pair of shoes, eliminate jarring and 
fatigue. They increase ever so slightly your 
impressiveness of height—prevent the nails of 
leather heels from cutting your stockings, and 
greatly add to foot comfort. 


Ask for Foster Tred-Air Heel Cushions at 
your favorite shoe store. Or send 25 cents 
and dealer's name for sample 

pair. Mention shoe size. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
111 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


Originators and Patentees of the 
oster Friction Plug which 
prevents slipping 


If you have any cause at 








go 


We pay freight and guarantee safe delivery. Write today 
for our big Free Kabinet Art Book showing full line of 


Ask for book No.10 
A Kalamazoo 
Dire< t toYeu 


Michigan 


A Campaign to Encourage 
Musical Culture 


America’s increasing demand for more music 
in the home is because more music in the home 
means more joy in the home—more priceless 
relaxation—fewer nervous and mental break- 
downs—closer home ties. 


THE ETUDE 


Like a vigorolis youhg 
oak tree THE ETUDE has 
been growing unceas- 
ingly for thirty years, 
until it has an audi- 
ence unexcelled by 
any musical publica- 


THE tube UDE-duting .a 
_ year’s subscription- 
* contains not less than 


260 splendid 
pieces of music 
by great mastérs and 
by modern composers 
of high-class popular 
music — piano - solos 
and duets, suited: for 
all grades of players, 
something in - every 
issue for singers, vio- 
. linists, and organists. 
Retail value of this music $75.00. 
500 notable articles 


giving real help to all lovers of music. These excellent 
contributions are by the greatest living composers and 
teachers. 


A REAL MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY 


THE ETUDE for one year costs $1.50, but to introduce 
it to the thousands of homes where it will be of inesti- 
mable value and where it is not being received regularly 
we shall be glad to send a 


HALF YEAR’S TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR 50 CENTS 


Simply write the names and addresses of those whom 
you wish to have the advantage of this introductory 
subscription, enclose half a dollar for each, state the 
month with which you wish the subscriptions com- 
menced, and mail direct to us. Thousands of our sub- 
scribers have taken THE ETUDE for five and ten years— 
even twenty years—that is why we. can afford to make 
this exceptionally low introductory offer. 

Remit in the form most convenient—stamps, cash, 
money order, etc. Make your order for at least two, 
and enclose a dollar bill. For Canadian subscriptions 
add ro cents; foreign 36 cents. 


THE ETUDE, Dept. A, Theo. Presser Co., Pubs., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


all for dissatisfaction, usze COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Be “Kitchen Free” This Summer 


Do your cooking easier and better. Enjoy a cool kitchen. Help 
solve the problem of your-high cost of living with 


*The Duplex Fireless Stove 


RO oF Pa2REGcGTION* fs 


Here are ten reasons why it’s a fireless stove that cannot be surpassed: 
(1) Cooks the entire meal—deeper cooking wells—more cooking vessels—larger 
capacity than any other stove of the same size. (2) Equip- 
ment complete, no extra parts to buy. (3) Will not burn or 
scorch. (4) Saves its first cost in a short time by conserving 
all nutriment in the food and one-half the fuel cost. 
(5) Roasts, Bakes, Boils, Stews. ‘ (6) Cooks fruits and vege- 
tables, leaving them whole and palatable. (7) Aluminum ; Na 
cushioned top and covers, making perfect seal. (8) Alumi- a it 
num lined, non-warping, steel case. Practically indestructi- =: . i 
ble and absolutely sanitary. (9) Separate covers for each 
compartment with automatic steam valve. (10) Absolutely 
guaranteed in every detail. 
The Duplex Dealer in your town will arantee 
The Duplex Stove to do what we say it l. Don’t 
put off getting one—Buy it now. 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue of Duplex Stoves together 
with an interesting booklet “Flow to Buy Meats” will be 
mailed you FREE upon request. 


Durham Mfg. Co. Pt 
2 World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves me § ° i 
200 Durham St. Muncie, Ind. a ig : sg if 
Dealers everywhere. - ; ; “a i 

Branches in all principal cities. - 





one SUNNY YP RESS TRELLIS = 


is the next delightful and stimulating item on your summer program. Full of original 
designs by prominent architects for CYPRESS TRELLISES, ARBORS, ARTISTIC 
*‘HOODS" ’ for doorsand windows, etc. ,—all different and all good. Something for any 
spot or cranny that needs beautifying. Also points on what grows best, etc. Also why 
you’ll use CYPRESS, ‘‘The Wood Eternal’’—(of course). Send today. Ask for VOL. 28. 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are freely at your earvien. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


1221 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. and 1221 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
————— URS 
GET OYPRESS OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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Enough Dromedary 


Cocoanut for 


this Cake Free— 


Here is a new idea which 
every housewife, every good 
cook, will be thankful for—a 
“‘one-cake’’ package of cocoa- 
nut—just enough for one big 
“‘company cake.’’ 


is the better cocoanut in the better package. 
It’s. the fresh-keeping kind. Not only is 
Dromedary Cocoanut fresh-grated, sweet and 
tender when placed in the package, but the 
unique round package keeps it fresh, sweet 
and tender until the last shred is used. 


Children! Here is a ‘‘humpy’’ cookie 
made with a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter. 
Show this picture below to your mother and 
ask her to make you some cookies like it. 


10c Cookie-Cutter Free 


Send your name and address and the name of 
your grocer and 5c (stamp or coin), partially to 
pay postage and packing, and we will send you a 
“One-Cake” size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, 
a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter, and Book of New 
Cocoanut Recipes. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. A, 375 Washington St. 
Ka 


New York 


} 

















Jellies, puddings, frozen 
desserts and salads — 
with or without fresh or 
canned fruits — are most 
popular when made with 


"KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


(It’s Granulated) 


LEMON JELLY (Like Above) 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 1 cup cold 
water 10 minutes and dissolve with 2 cups (1 pint) boiling 
water; add “4 cup sugarand stir until dissolved and cooled ; 
then add 42 cup lemon juice and strain through a cheese 
cloth into mold. Add fresh or canned fruits or fruit juices 
as desired. Serve with or without whipped cream, 


They are appetizing and 
economical. A package of 
Knox Gelatine makes two 
quarts (1% gallon) of jelly. 


The contents of both pack- 
ages are alike, except that the 
Acidulated package contains 
an extra envelope of lemon 
flavoring, saving the cost of 
lemons. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 


It contains many economical Dessert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 

—— . and Candy 
fm Recipes. It is : 
free for your 
grocer’s name, 
Pint sample for 
2-cent stamp PF 
9§74 and your gro- 

¥) cer’s name, 















* Chas.B Knox 
) Co.,3 -OKnox | 
Ave., Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


Yellow Package = Blue Package 





If you have any cause at all for-dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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—comes this new ‘‘Get-Ac- 


quainted” box of sliced bacon— 
fresh from the dairy district of Minne- 
sota, where prime young porkers are fed 
principally on grain and milk, which— 
everybody knows—makes the tenderest, 
juiciest, firmest meat. 


ff you could see the Hormel ‘‘Home 
of Pork Perfection’’ you would realize 
the personal touch of purity and home- 
like care which makes this Dairy Brand 
so ‘‘different.’’ 


Hormel’s Sliced Bacon 
® Datiiy Bund 
In the “Get-Acquainted’’ Box 


Over half a hundred appetizing strips 
—cherry-red and creamy white—streak 
of lean, streak of fat—with the delicious 
definite Hormel flavor. Prepared under 
Government O. K. 

One dollar—delivered price anywhere 
in the United States. 


We slice, pack and ship the day your order is 
received, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pin one dollar to coupon. Send with name and 
address of your dealer. Perfect breakfast, fine 
picnic, tasty treat. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B2 Austin, Minn, 


— = ee oe ee oe 











q Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Dept. B2, Austin, Minn. 1 
i Gentlemen: Enclosed find one dollar for your “Get 2 
# Acquainted” package of Dairy Brand sliced bacon. 

a 

- Name o.. 2. . 2.2 ce cceceerceceeeee ieee reeeeesereecssncressecs seeeseoee By 
‘ i 
U Address......... 1. .ecececeeeee enero secereresersteeeeces soessnsremeeee : 
1 


4 Dealer’s Name oo. +orccss-cocces oneceeessesececsvecs secscccesooncees ; 
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In our contest for original recipes 
* and suggestions on how to use 


SAUER'S | 
REV. Pure 


i FLAVORING EXTRACTS ® 





The Flavors That Make Good 


Desserts Better 


List of cash prize winners awarded by The Good 
Housekeeping Committee of judges, 


Mrs. Allen, Chairman. 

First Prize 

Mrs. L. R. Fink, New Ulm, Texas. 

‘ Second Prize 

Mrs. J. R. Glidden, Bourne St., Middleborough, Mass. 
Third Prize 

Miss Genevieve L. Hawley, 7 High St., Albany, N. Y. a 
Fourth Prize 


Mrs. Walloy, 944144 W. Woolman, Butte, Mont. 












Mrs. J. B. Roach, 489 26th St., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Ten Next Best Prizes - 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Moore, Bay Shore 
Hotel, Bayou La Batre, Alabama. 
Mrs. Olive Osband, 189 King Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. L. G. Korre, 229" E. Second St., 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

Mrs. J. P. Moore, Box 609 ,Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Mrs. D. M. McPherson, 4605 Van Ness 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mary J. Rosebery, 920 N. oth 


Mrs. H. W. Seeley, Box 108, 


Wesbiagion Conn. TN 
Mrs. C. E. Whitney, Andover, ga fie ni a> 
N, H, “ : - 5 i 
Mrs. J. G. Gilbert, Box 246, § ' 

Newburg, Oregon. ‘ TRS: i 
Mrs. Marie E. Moran, 2416 Pa. AULA a 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. arr i 
We wish to thank each and every eis rea ¢ 
contestant for the interest taken in rearce 
our offer. Whether you won a cash ene |} 
prize or not we want you to feel & a 
that your efforts were greatly ap- ; 
preciated by us. For lack of space we ff 
have not included in the ff 
above list of prizes the 
names of those who have 
been awarded the Kit- 
chen Thermometer or 
other prizes. 


As soon as the next num- 
ber of Table Treats con- 
taining 64 new uses for 
flavoring extracts comes from the press a copy 
will be sent to everyone who sent in a recipe 
or suggestion. If you are now using Sauer's 
Extract you can get a copy by sending us a 
box front cut from any wae carton, 

If your grocer will not supply you with SAUER'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. any size in the flavor 
you desire, we will be glad to mail, prepaid upon re- 
. ceiptof the required amount. Mentionyourgrocer’s 


Dg 22 when writing. The CF. Saver Co, Richmond Yo. 
‘ap 9 GEE 8 ck 
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For half a century Electro Silicon 
has been made in powder form only. 
Now it is made in eream form too. 
You-may have it in the form you 
prefer—powder orcream. 


Nearly every housekeeper knows that 
Electro Silicon puts such a brilliant lustre on 
all metals and does it easily and quickly. 
If you are not acquainted with its merit, 


Let us send you a sample 
of this 50 year old silver : 
polish and ournew cream 


Please enclose one 2c stamp with the cou- 
pon printed below, to help pay postage and 
packing. You can obtain full size packages | 
of Electro Silicon from most any grocer or 
druggist, or we will supply you direct on re- 
ceipt of. roc for the powder, or 25c for the 
new Cream, 4pint jar. But mail the coupon 
for the samples anyway. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
32 Cliff Street New York 





















The Electro Silicon Co. 
32 Cliff St., New York 


I enclose 2c or a 2c stamp to help pay postage and pack- 
ing. Please send me a sample of Electro Silicon Polishing 


Fier Coupon for Sampler 
| 


Powder and Electro Silicon Polishing Cream. 
Name ... 


Street and No. ......cscceccccce covecsecerescceseccvess | 
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Fertilizer (RAF) in June? 
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apply 
ADIUM BRAND 





Plants are living things and need food 
while they are growing. June is a splendid 
time to apply that ideal plant food, Radium 
Brand Fertilizer (R.A.F.). Top dress your 
lawn with it, digit in around your flowers, 
vegetables, shrubbery, etc. Feed the plants 
that they may have strength and vitality, 
and they will come through the summer 
strong and beautiful. One pound will fer- 
tilize 50 square feet, or a plot 10x5 feet. 


@ RADIUM ® 


FERTILIZER (Plant Food? 
, . ee . 
Water Thingt Qaw 
contains Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash and 
Radium Element. Radium has an influence de- 
scribed by scientists as very similar in its effects 
upon vegetation to the ultra-violet rays of the 


sun, and as applied to growing things is the most 
important discovery of the century. 


How To Get Radium Brand 
Fertilizer (R. A. F.) 


Radium Brand Fertilizer (R. A. F.) meets a 
need among thousands of people who grow things 
in a small way, and want a concentrated plant 
food in handy form. Your dealer probably 
has it; if not, we will send, prepaid, any of the 
reas East of the Mississippi River. Beyond 
a c Ib. 


12 oz. can, $ .25 2 Ib. can, $ .50 
5 lb. can, $1.00 10 Ib. can, $1.75 
25 Ib. can, $3.75 


Please mention dealer’s name in writing. 
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Permanent territorial representatives want- 
ed to handle and introduce Radium Brand 
Fertilizer (R.A.F.). Write us for particulars. 


RADIUM FERTILIZER CO. 


206 Vanadium Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Free Booklet—Many inter- 
esting facts about the improve- 
ment of Lawns, Plants, Gar- 
dens—illustrated. Tells how 
Radium Makes Things Grow. 

Write for this booklet. 


Try 5 lbs. for $1 


Send us $1 and we will 
sénd you this 5.lb. can of 
Radium Brand Fertilizer 
(R.A. F.) prepaid. This 
Will fertilize 250 sq, ft., or 
a plot 16x16 feet. 
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If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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‘‘Ah, there’s the rub! ”’ 





Save Your Towels! 


—Your General Summer Housework 


Children from play have very little 
thought for the fabric towel—“a lick 
and a promise” and the dirt generally 
goes on the towel. Here Absorbent 
ScotTissue Towels, always clean and 
Sanitary, would save a lot of work 
and laundry. 

But remember, ScotTissue-s are more than towels, though in that 
capacity they are well worth the price. 


For instance, try them for draining grease from fried foods—they 
are absorbent and perfectly clean. Save a clean fabric cloth when 
drying fish, meats, lettuce, etc. You can even polish your windows 
with ScotTissue Towels. 

Have a roll of ScotTissue Towels hanging in the garage for greasy 
hands and other purposes. Take them with you for toweling and 
napkins on your summer trip and picnics. Avoid the carrying home 
of soiled napkins and towels. Three sizes. 


* 
isutet Seo€ tissue lowels #2e~ 


Scoflissue A very soft, white absorbent paper of the 


‘Toilet Pape finest grade, put up in big, tight-wound 
orte r 10c rolls, : 
Soft and linenlike 



































SCOTT 
PAPER CO. 
Phila., Pa. 

Dear Sirs: 

I enclose 50c (75c in 
Canada). Please send 
me (prepaid)1 roll 
Standard size ScotTissue 






Sani-Tissue A balsam-treated toilet paper of strong 
Toilet Paper and soft texture. 3 rolls in dust- 
Soft and clothlike proof carton, 25c. 


Ask your dealer for these products or 
Take up this big 50c offer Qa” 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
721 Glenwood Avenue 






















TableCover, lpackagecontain- 
ing 12 ScotTissue Dydees, 1 roll 
of soft absorbent Scot Tissue Toilet 
Paper, 1 roll of Sani-Tissue Toilet 
Paper and 1 other roll of high grade 
Toilet Paper. All for 50c (75c in Canada). 

































Philadelphia, Pa. : 
EES PENT ES Ea 
* Prices sh he he 
Mente StF hibibvens 


coment RTEIVEISE ee 


Town 
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No-You're Not Losing, Your Grip? 5 


Those days or times in the day when you lack 
*“‘punch"’ in your work don’t mean that you're slipping 
back. The condition isn’t mental at all—it's as purely 
physical as is a **foggy’’ brain after loss of sleep. 


. And you're notin any *‘alarming”’ physical condition— 
yet for efficiency’s sake it needs a remedy—proper nourishment is - 
the remedy. You don't take enough exercise to get away with the 
heavy meals which would give you the nourishment you need. What 
you should take is 


pNHEUSER-BUscy, 


Yybune 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 


Areal aid to digestion—therefore enabling you to get 
fuller nourishment from what you eat. Itself nourishing. 
These qualities giving you just what you need to replace the strength 
and energy you're burning up so fast in your daily brain-taxing and 
nerve-straining work. A genuine strengthening tonic. Taken before 
retiring, a splendid aid to sound sleep. Recommended for the over- 
worked, the anzmic—all who are over-wrought or under-nourished. 

All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue Department 
to be a pure malt product, notan alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 

Interesting Booklet on Request 


ee ANHEUSER-BUSCH, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
| 
f 





* 
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What the Pure Food Law 
Does for your Protection 


in buying food — what Government Inspection of 
meats, and local laws regulating markets, bakeries and 
dairies do to protect you in buying such articles, the 


HERRICK 


DRY AIR SYSTEM 


REFRIGERATOR 


does for you after you've bought your food— 
it protects purity, preserves flavors uncontaminated 
and keeps the food you put in it sweet and wholesome. 


{| It does this by its system which keeps cold, dry air in con- 
stant circulation throughout every spot and corner in the 
interior, making stagnant air pockets impossible. Easy toclean 
and to keep clean. No zinc—no interior parts that can rust or 
corrode. Strong, durable and substantial in every detail. 
That’s why we call the Herrick a Pure Food Refrigerator. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Dep’t B, Waterloo, Iowa 


Send for 
FREE BOOK 


about the Herrick for 
your instruction and 
information. DO THIS 
NOW. 


r 


Residence Model 
“WHITE HOUSE” 


White Opal Glass 
Lined Herrick Refriger- 
ator is shown in illustra- 
tion. A solid surface in- 
side of pure white opal 
glass — absolutely sani- 
tary, durable and easily 
cleanable. Quarter saw- 
ed golden oak case with- 
out joints or seams. 
Food compartment 
shelves triple tinned 
wire mesh, easily remov- 
able. Drip pan, drain 
pipe and trap and ice 
tacks removable with- 
out tools. Heavy insula- 
tion. Just one of many 
Herrick models. Three 
styles of Herrick linings 
—sanitary spruce, white 
enamel and opal glass. 


See the Herrick Dealer 
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For The Best Cold Food 
Recipe We Will Give A 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


Every good housewife knows an especially good cold food. This 
is the season to “cudgel your brains’’ for some little extra touch of 
originality which will make your old recipes seem new. It is well 
worth ‘your while to write down such a recipe and enter it in our con- 
test as well as send it to Good Housekeeping. It needn't be fancy— 
just appetizing and healthful—a salad, beverage, ice, or anything which 
requires a refrigerator in its preparation or preservation. Ask your 
dealer or write us direct for full information and list of the many 
valuable prizes to be awarded. 


This Contest Closes June 15th—Please Do Not Delay 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


BOHN Syphon Refrigerators 


Re EADERS of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
By Invitation zine have seen these famous refriger- 
Member of ators advertised for many years. They 
are constantly gaining in favor through their 
superlative merit. The few extra dollars 
asked for them is returned to purchasers 
within a year or two in the saving of ice, and 
for a generation they will protect your foods 
perfectly against summer heat’s Gestroving 
effects. Why waste time “shopping”? Buy 
a Bohn and be certain of satisfaction. 


The Bohn Syphon System is Used 
By The Great American Railroads 
And The Pullman Company. They 
Know Good Refrigeration. 


OXON WHITE porcelain enamel linings, without crevices; 
extra large ice chamber; water drain located in front of 

lower compartment where it is reached easily for cleaning; 
perfectly insulated with Flaxlinum, maintaining colder tem- 
perature than other refrigerators; beautifully finished cases 
in oak or porcelain, and equipped for either inside or outside 
icing. 


New York U.S.A, 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are sold by dealers in al- 
most every city and town of the country. Ask them 
or write us direct for book and full information. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Main Office and Factory 
1519 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
53 W. 42nd Street. 30 E. Jackson Blvd. 803 So. Hill Street 
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A Jap-a-lac 
enamel 
bath room 


is only one of the minor 
things you will do with 
Jap-a-lac. 

There are a thousand uses— 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 





There are many colors— 


But, .as you know, there is 
only one standard of Jap-a- 
lac guality—the very same 
standard by which the 
Glidden Varnish Company 
produces the famous finish- 
ing materials for the finest 
hotels, restaurants, business 
and public buildings found 
anywhere in the world. 


So to be sure of a guality result 


always look for the name Glidden on he Green Label Can 


of Jap-a-lac. 


Booklet and Color Card free on request 
showing ten Enamel colors, eight trarisparent colors, and Gold or 


Aluminum, and telling of their uses. 


Tue GLippDEN VARNISH ComPANY, CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Tue Giippen VaRNIsH Company, LIMITED, Toronto, CANADA 
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For Bride or Graduate 


Pleasant remembrances of the real friendship which 

mpted the gift will be recalled again and again 
Ca daily use to which these electrical conveniences 
will be put in any of the a Million American 
homes now enjoying 

Wherever electricity is ae the “G-E” Trade 
Mark is universally rec as the ‘‘Guarantee of 
Excellence on Goods Electrical.’’ When your gift 
bears this distinction, it is assurance that it will be 
received and used with the same pride and enjoy- 
ment that you feel in giving. 


G-E TOASTER 


Makes crisp, delicious toast right on the table 
Attractively age hor in heavy nickel with mirror 
polish. Radiant goih Movable racks. Complete 
with attaching cord, $5.00. 


G-E UNI-SET 


Six utensils for table cooking are now available at 
less cost than you formerly had to pay for only one 
or two. Any cooking utensil can be used with the 
Uni-Set Stove, but Uni-Set Utensils are recom- 
mended as they are made to heat quickly and to fit 
exactly, and are, therefore, much more satisfactory. 
Complete Uni-Set, all pieces illustrated, $18.00. 
(Pieces sold separately at indicated prices.) 


Your nearest dealer or local electric light 
company can supply you, or we will 


Ger ELECTRIC CORP ADS 


eral Offices, Schenectady, N 


Sales Offices in Ss “pes Cities pe Everywhere 


The Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 
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1 Uni-Set Tea 
' Pot or Samo- 
var, includ- 

ing Egg 
+ 5-50. 





















m™ Uni-Set 
+ Percolating 
ffee Pot, 

$6.50. 
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Only 1000 More Cabinets At 


This Special Introductory Price 


One of the Best 
Roll Curtain Front 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Ever Offered for 
Less than $32.50. 


Madam, you know there is no article of 
household equipment that you need more 
than a good Kitchen Cabinet. Without it you spend 
weary extra hours—take countless needless steps, tire 
your body, try your nerves, and perhaps undermine your 

youth and health. With a poor Kitchen Cabinet—one 
- inefficient and badly arranged, you are little better. off. 
Save all this brain and body fag and secure a practical, substantial, 


commonsense Kitchen Cabinet by buying the BOONE SPECIAL! 
And in addition make 


A Clean Saving of $11.11 


The Boone Special is beautiful in design, substantially made, 
highly sanitary throughout and is literally packed with convenient 
features—one of the greatest of which is the famous Roll Cur- 
tain Front, which eliminates hundreds of unnecessary moves. 

This cabinet is really worth $32.50—and thousands of women 
have paid more for a cabinet of Jess value. 

A few months ago we put out 1,000 of these cabinets, sacri- 
ficed nearly all of our profits and offered them at the low cash 
price of $22.89, to introduce our line all over the country. 


* 














May also be 
purchased 
of Mo-t 
Dealers on 
Easy Pay- 
MENTS at 
a slightly 
higher 
price. 


BOONE 
SPECIAL Kitchen Cabinet 


| Altoak, kiln-dried, finish golden. Durable, orna- 
mental hinges and door catches—best construc- 
tion throughout. Height, 6 ft.; width, 3 ft. 4 in.; 
depth, 12 in. (top), 26 in. (base); extension table 
25x40 in. Sanitary, White Enameled top com- 

artments, roll curtain front; art glass doors; san- 
itary aluminum, roller-bearing extension table; 
hinged, over-hanging metal flour bin, removable 










Sanitary_-sifter, . 
bread and cake drawer, Price ON 
sliding lid cover; crystal 

glass sugar; coffee, tea With Our 2139 
and spice canisters fur- Credit Slip pf 
nished. Space for all 

accéssories. . 
Denver and West, add $4.00 to above price. 



















The first 1.000 SPECIALS went like hot cakes; 
every woman who saw the Special seemed to want 


one; dealers everywhere snapped up our offer and KITCHEN CABINET 


now with our distribution achieved we must get x 
our regular profit on these cabinets. Therefore, we will shortly raise the price. 


1000 BOONE SPECIALS Set Aside 


However, we have set aside 1000 more BOONE SPECIALS for the sake of those who did not 
get a chance to accept our original big offer. We will sell these at $22.89 and in order to distrib- 
ute them quickly will make a still further reduction of $1.50 if you send in the coupon from this 
ad and get our credit slip. That makes the net cash price only $21.39, if upon further investi- 
gation you decide to buy. 

Now, Madam, you need one of these cabinets. They simply can’t last long at the present 
rate, and after these 1000 are gone you will never again be able to get this cabinet at this low 
figure. Don't delay, don't put it off—act quickly. 

& 


IMPDRTANT Sezthis goatee 


i CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CO.., Dept. D, Lebanon, Ind. 1 


Please send me your free book, also your Credit 









It brings our Free Booklet and Credit Slip for $1.50. But it - = 2 . 
places you absolutely under no obli ation. This booklet de- oP eo A ey I can save $11.11, should I buy FI 
scribes and illustrates the BOONE SPECIAL, shows its 25 big the . IAL. 
features and gives full particulars of how to get it and why it is | N 
the biggest kitchen cabinet value we have ever seen. 12 other GME eeeesrcccecccccccccsesocccccvnes thes A he choagtety ¢ 
big-value Boone Cabinets also shown in this book. Without it, Add 
you can hardly buy a cabinet intelligently. Remember this offer $ PRN A Meerner aes Ghe eRe ovis ERO RY Ree MOR Ete ATLAS i 
is positively limited, so don’t delay a minute. The coupon My Dealer Is 
places you under no obligation, yet opens the way toa a MY WH Taek ods ctewcn nde winded sack eaeescourree { 


tremendous saving. Fill it out and send it today. Ga Giibbientiness ‘faeudieads he Milaamnea: aimee tiaibaent-¢ 
ae Sein 
CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE CO., Lebanon, Ind. Soe Ge ean nen ca ane cae ae ae eee 
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Inside Your 


Refrigerator 


—WHAT DO YOU FIND? 


Mr. C. H. Leonard, President of the 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., sends the 
following message to every reader of Good 

“ Housekeepifig whorintends to buy a refrig- 
erator very soon or is hoping to buy one in 
ayearor two. To every one who owns a 
refrigerator of any kind, he will be glad to 
mail his booklet on the care of refrigerators. 
Simply send him a postal, asking for it. 
His address is given at the bottom of 
this page. 

It is possible to so choose your refrigerator that 
it will prove a lifelong friend—a perfect miniature 
cold-storage plant for your home. If, however, you 
overlook the big essentials in buying your refriger- 
ator, it is likely to hide a tragedy you little dream of 
—only the most rigid care and watchfulness can keep 
it from being a menace to the health of your family. 

Remember this: The most important requirement 
for a refrigerator is to have it easily cleanable. This 
means that when you look inside your refrigerator, 
or the one that is to be yours, you must find certain 


conditions there. 


Test the lining, first of all 


The lining of the refrigerator that is to prove an 
ideal one for your home should be in one piece, so 
that there will be no cracks or ledges to harbor 
moisture and possible germs. Next, see what the 
lining is made of. I have found from thirty years’ 
experience that steel with a triple coating of real 
porcelain enamel is the most practical lining. Opal 
glass has been used to some extent, but it breaks so 
easily, comes loose from its cement, and costs so 
much that it is not practical for the average house- 
hold. Tile linings have the same objections; be- 
sides, they craze, and furnish many more crevices 
for germs. 

Some linings are merely several coatings of white 
enamel paint over various materials, and even 
though baked on are easily scratched and broken. 
In order that you may make a simple test for your- 
self, I will send you a sample of such a lining and 
also a piece of the lining that is being used in my 
refrigerators. This is real porcelain enamel fused 
on sheet steel at a temperature of 2000 degrees. 
Put these two linings to any endurance 
test you think the inside of a refrig- 
erator might have to stand in your home. 
I will suggest several such tests in send- 
ing the linings to you. 


Look next to the drain and trap 


These two parts of the re- 
frigerator, which are often 
overlooked by buyers, may 
bring disaster to the health 
of the family if they are not 
properly constructed. They 
should be so simple in design 
and so easily reached that cleaning them thoroughly 
and often will be no hardship. 

Be sure that the water-pipe and trap are not so 
arranged that you have to reach under the refrig- 
erator to clean them. It is no longer necessary to 
do this, because they can be placed so that they are 
easily accessible and removable from the inside of 
the provision-chamber. 











Water-coolers 


You have often been warned in these very pages 
against putting ice directly in water, tea, lemonade 
and other summer drinks. A water-cooler in your 
refrigerator enables you to cool your drinks in the 
safe way—so that the ice does not come in contact 
with the liquid. 

The best solution I have found of the water- 
cooler problem is to build it right in the ice-chamber 
—a seamless tube, clean porcelain inside and out. 
It opens only to the outside air, so the water never 
absorbs the odor of the food. It is out of the way, 
takes up scarcely any room, can be easily cleaned 
and, owing to the inclined rack, the ice is always 
held against it. 


Look to these smaller points 


Avoid wooden ice-racks or wooden sticks under the 
ice-rack. The wood is sure to mold and make the en- 
tire refrigerator smell musty and become unsanitary. 

It is often contended that it makes practically 
no difference what kind of material is used in the 
wall-space of refrigerators for insulation. In spite 
of these contentions, I have found that while the 
difference may not be noticeable in a few. months’ 
use of the refrigerator, it does make a difference in 
the long run. For instance, cork, charcoal, mineral 
wool and combinations of that sort will make very 
efficient insulation while they stay in place, but it 
does not take very long for them to begin to settle 
down and leave a considerable portion of the space 
without insulation. This results in a rapid wasting 
of the ice supply, and your refrigerator rapidly 
grows more inefficient. 

Locks for refrigerators have long been a problem. 
My refrigerators now carry what we call a “‘trigger”’ 
lock. When the door is pushed shut, a hook catches 
the end of the handle on the door and draws the 
door tight with a thirty-pound pressure. This 
means that all the time that the door is shut it is 
being pulled against the refrigerator with a con- 
tinuous force which excludes all possibility of let- 
ting the cold air escape, and yet the door is easily 
opened by a pressure of the thumb on the 
trigger and a pull on the handle at the 
same time. When the hands are full of 
dishes the door may be slammed shut with 
the foot and it will be securely closed. 


* If you will write me 


If you will write me, I will 
be glad to send you still fur- 
ther information about the 
refrigerator in which I am es- 
pecially interested, and which 
I call the Leonard Cleanable 
—the refrigerator that is as 
easy to keep clean as a white china dish. This 
refrigerator, of which there are many styles, answers 
every requirement of complete sanitation and 
perfect refrigeration outlined on this page. Just 
write your name and address on the margin of this 

ge or on a sheet of paper and mail it to me at 

he Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde 
Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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‘ROYAL PURPLE 
RAPE JUICE 





OR five years before Royal Purple Grape 

Juice was offered for sale we studied 
every phase of grape growing and grape- 
juice production. We studied soils. WVe 
studied vine culture. 


wet i a PRO Teepe 


We studied and experimented to find the 





4 est method of handling and pressing the grapes, 
and preparing the juice. 
} Trt. + 
meine We have spent years and money to perfect 
The grapes for Royal Purple are gathered just as R | P | G J . 
carefully as they are grown. That means only processes to keep oya urpie rape Juice as 
ny a ae ee ene pure and fresh in the bottle as it is in the fruit. 
Were these years and this money wasted? 
| They would have been wasted, if quality were 
J not something worth striving for —if quality were 


not appreciated by consumers——by you. 


But quality is appreciated by consumers, and 
in Royal Purple we have achieved quality. 


We feel that our time and money were well 
spent. 


You will agree with us once you have tried 


Royal Purple. 


wae ee gs , If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 


A daily chemical analysis is made of all juice send, prepaid, a case of one dozen pint bottles 
pressed, to keep the purity and flavor of Royal for $3 00 


Purple always absolutely uniform. 









Er 


J, UNGERFORD SMITH CO,>. 53s Recipe Book /Ticguad since. 
Yay 2 


-ROCHESTER NEw YORK : Rochester, 


e Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for my 






















Trial Bottle of Royal Purple and free 
| pat Grape Juice / Recipe Book. (If space for name. et, 
| = is not sulficrent, continue on margin). 

True Fruit Flavors Sent, to 


Serve d at the Bes t 4 ens to F Nests) aoe ee oe 
Fountains to make Hesece coeds averedscocecdeucbes 
the Best Sodas 


Please write your dealer’ $ name in margin 
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“ 


Pull a Damper—Cook by F ‘relied 3 eet 


UST close the damper, and the ovenof your NEW PERFECTION: Nes 
becomes a fireless cooker. One half of the cooking is done without: se, 


any fuel at all. 


With this oil stove in your kitchen you have a fireless cooking oven, cabinet and warming ‘shelf 
in one compact, yet roomy, complete cooking device. What is more, you have a.four burner 
stove—open the oven door, remove the oven racks, and all four burners become immediately. 
available for grate surface cooking. 


See this stove at your dealer’s. He has it in two sizes. Also a complete line of NEW 
PERFECTIONS without fireless ovens, and with or without cabinet tops. 

The NEW PERFECTION’S flame control is positive—by a simple turn of the wrist you get a 
low, medium or high flame instantly—any size you want—that will not creep or change. 

No priming, no tubes to wear out or burn out—the NEW PERFECTION is the trouble-proof 
oil stove. 


Send to Dept. C for our free illustrated catalogue, or send 10 cents in stamps for the famous 
New Perfection Cook Book containing 227 prize recipes. 


Sold at moderate prices by hard- 
Made also in 1, 2, 3, 4 burner sizes - 
with or without cabinet tops. ware, furniture, department and 


~ general stores, or wherever you 
Adopted by THE STANDARD r 
OIL COMPANY as the standard. PE Mauvechonaie.” “= 


“Now Serving 2,000,000 Homes” 
MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7457 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO i 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LTD., Sarnia, Ontario 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use. COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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RY this on your fine furni- 
ture, “Mrs. Good House- 
keeper!” 

Pour a little 3-in-One on a 
cloth wrung out in cold water. 
‘Wipe the furniture, wringing — 


cloth a number of times. Dry and 

rub with a soft woolen. cloth o 
cheese cloth, being careful to go with 
the grain of ‘the wood. Do a small 
part ata time. This, you will find, 
produces a “peautiful polish— brings 
again the natural wood tints and 
makes the lovely grain stand out 
distinctly. 


3-in-One oil 


also makes hardwood fioors look like new; 
makes one of the finest dustless dusters pos- 
sible; oils sewing m., hines, talking machines, 
door locks, hinge. —everything—just right. 
Prevents rust and tarnish all through the 
house. Makes housekeeping easier. 
8-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, 
grocery, housefurnishing and general stores. 
1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (% pt.), 
50c. Also in Patent, Non-Leak Hand y 
Oil Cans, 3'%2 oz.,25c. If your dealer does 
not carry these, we will send one by par- 
cel post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 





FREE—Write for free sample and the 3-in- One Dictionary 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


- 


aS 


New York City 


June 1915 
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3-in-One is the oil of per- 
formance. Itdoesmany things 
ordinary oils can’t do. For 
instance— 

3-in-One oils typewriters, 
sewing machines, talking 
machines, locks, hinges, 
clocks, dentists’ tools, bar- 
bers’ clippers, cash registers, 
magnetos, cream separators 
and any fine mechanisms, 
exactly right. It never gums 
nor dries out. 

3-in-One polishes fine furniture 
and hardwood floors to perfection. 


It makes one of the finest dustless 
dusters and sanitary floor mops possible. 


LJ * 
3-in-One oil 
puts a razor in perfect shaving 
trim. Softens and livens the strop. 
Saves the razor—eases the shaver. 

Polishes bright metal. Prevents rust 
and tarnish on all metal. These uses are but 
part. Our Dictionary tells many more uses. 

Sold in drug, grocery, hardware, sporting 
goods and general ihe 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 
3 0z., 25e; 8 oz. CA gt.) Boe . Also in Handy 
Oil Cans, 342 oz. £ you cannot get a 
can of your dealer, i will = one by 
parcel post, full of 3-in-One for 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42(ZM. Broadway, New York 







FREFE—Write for 
gen,rous free 
sample and 3-in- 
One Dictionary. 


d3¥31S1934 
WaVW JOvVdL 
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Aiding the Housewife 


ROM the consumer's point of view, Good House- 
keeping Institute has one important function, 
and that is to aid the housewife in two directions: 


1. To lessen her labor, and save her time so that 
she will have more freedom from irksome house- 
work, a broader opportunity to take part in those 
rapidly increasing activities which are open to 
womankind, and increased leisure to impart edu- 
cation to her children. 

2. Indirectly to lessen the cost of living by pro- 
viding her with a safe and assured buying guide 
to household appliances that will give honest re- 
turns on the investment. 

In other words, no money need be 
efficient, poorly constructed 
hold apparatus. 



























Torn from The “Blue Book.” 


What is the “Blue Book”? 


If you will read the few lines above you will see clearly 
how the work of Good Housekeeping Institute will 
help you greatly if you are interested in time-saving, 
economical and efficient housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping Institute is con- You can know by sending for the “Blue 












Housekeeping “.~¢> 
Magazine he 
119 West 40th St. 


x 
I am interested inthework % 
of the 


ducted as a gratuitous service to the 
American housewife, and anything it 
can do for you will cost you nothing. 
It will pay you to at least know fully 


*\4 

New York City Vo 
% 
Please Sh z 


“ Institute.” 


send me by return mail a copy “4 © 


of the Blue Book, without any more 
obligation on my part than to read it. *y% 


<2, Good Housekeeping 


RR ee oe. NOS guia oak SMe Magazine 
Address. 


Book” of the Institute, which gives the 
complete story of how it operates to 
save you time, labor and money, and 
at the same time make housekeeping 


oa the scope of its work. easier and more pleasant. 
x 
x ws a . 
eat 9 The Coupon Brings This Book Free 


Every woman who takes a pride in her household will be 
helped to better and easier home management by 
sending for the free “Blue Book”’ to-day. 


THE INSTITUTE 


Care of 


P. 119 West 40th St., New York City 








If you have any ‘cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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ewhen you return to find the 
woodwork beautified with 
Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel, 


**Saveet is the smile of home”* 1 t b ters | l 1 t 


T isa thoughtful hus- 

band who sees that 

Vitralite is used in 
the home-to-be or the 
home-that-is, because 
houses new and old are 
made pleasanter and 
more livable by the ap- 
plication of Vitralite to 
the woodwork. 


As lovely as rare porcelain 
and so durable that it defies both 
wearandage. Vitralite will not 
crack, peel nor turn yellow on 
wood, metal or plaster, whether 
used inside or outside. Above 
all, it is water-proof. 

There are 


Pratt & Lambert 


Varnish Products 


for every purpose 


Though no better than other 
P. & L. Products, ‘*61°’ Floor Var- 
nish is unusually demonstrative of its 
good qualities because it must under- 
go the daily grind of many heels and 
constant wear. It is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and water-proof. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has 
always been their strongest guarantee. Our established 
policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 
79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


«whether you are interested in 
Vitralite or ‘‘61"’ or both. 


Send for Sample Panels and 
interesting book on Interior 66 99 3 [ 6) QO R 
Decoration. Be sure to mention 4 


VARNISH 
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on your Oil, Gas 


It’s a pleasure to bake or roast in the Boss 


Oven. Bakings are constantly in sight—no need 
of guesswork or worry. The Glass Door remains 
closed while baking. This prevents chilling of 
delicate pastry. 


No experience or skill is required to ob- 
tain excellent results. Through the Glass Door 
you can watch the entire process of baking. This 
enables you to brown the biscuits, bread, cakes, 


June 1915 


— 


or Gasoline Stove with this Oven 


pies, muffins, etc., just right without danger of 
burning. 

The Boss saves fuel, heats quickly, bakes 
uniformly. The full asbestos lining maintains an 
even, dependable heat and keeps the kitchen cool. 


Try it 3O days—your money refunded 
promptly if not satisfactory. The Glass Door is 
guaranteed not to “steam up” or break from heat. 
Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


For sale by best dealers everywhere 


Write for free booklet and dealers’ names. If interested in either an Oil or a Gas Stove, state which and we 
will include special catalog. Write today. The HUENEFELD COMPANY, 16 Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


You Can Watch Baking or Roasting in the 


Boss OVEN 


With Guaranteed Glass Door 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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If You Had Four 
Strong Women Do Your Ironing 


without pay or bother, that in reality is what you accomplish when you iron with a 
Simplex Ironer. 

At a cost of only a few cents you can do your ironing in one-fourth the time, with one- 
fourth the effort, and obtain a better finish than by hand. It is simple, easy, pleasant work. 
No fuss, no tired feet, backache or headache. 

Thousands of the most discriminating housewives use and recommend it. 


‘SIMPLEX IRONER | 


“THE BEST IRONER”? : 
For City and Country Homes 


Operated by hand, gasoline or electric 
power. Heated by gas, gasoline or electricity, 30 Days’ 

2 
FREE Trial 


at an average cost of 2 to 4 cents per ironing. 
Made in 8 sizes, $25 and up. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. The Simplex Ironer > 
soon saves its cost in labor, time and satis- The Simplex will do your 
ironing in one-fourth the 
time, labor and expense 
of hand-ironing. 








A LT 
















faction. 

Try the Simplex for 30 Days FREE 
in your own home and learn. its 
value to you. 

Send for one today. Don’t tire 
yourself longer. with old-fashioned 
ironing methods. 








































a 

a Write for FREE Booklet on Ironing 

4 a . ” 

- American lroning Machine Co. 

= Established 10 Years 

_ 598, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

& Also Makers of Simplex Ironers for Hotels, Board- 

e ing Houses, Laundries, etc. See Catalog. 

aS “See our Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
—San Francisco, Manufacturer's Palace” 
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The Bride Will Prize Her 


Pune ONS 


23F* 


t of 


~“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum: Utensils 


Whether you are a bride of this June—or of 
a June gone by—you'll enjoy the cheerful 
brightness—the purity—the high quality —the 
enduring service of “Wear-Ever” ware. 

Aluminum utensils are NOT “‘all the same.” 

Look for the ““Wear-Ever” trade mark on the 
bottom of every utensil. If it is not there, it is 
not “Wear-Ever.” 

The enormous pressure of rolling mills and 
stamping machines makes the metal in “Wear- 


Ever” utensils dense—hard—smooth. There 
are no joints or seams to leak or give trouble 
—no coating to crack or scale—no place for 
particles of food to lodge. “Wear-Ever’ utensils 
are pure and safe—easy to keep clean. 


“Wear-Ever” ware reduces fuel bills because 
it absorbs heat readily and retains it longer 
than other wares. Its wonderful durability eli- 
minates the expense and annoyance of constantly 
buying new cooking utensils. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


To see for yourself why so many women prefer “Wear-Ever” ware, get this one-quart “Wear- 
Ever” Stew Pan. Send 10 two-cent stamps and we'll send you the pan prepaid. Ask for folder 
showing “Wear-Ever” Sets for the bride. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 16 
New Kensington. Pa., or (if you live in Canada) 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ontario. 


Send me, postpaid, a 1-qt.“Wear-Ever™ Stewpan, for 
* which Teudies 20c in tinea pe al if I'm not 


satished. ALUMINUM 


SEY 
TRADE MARK 
I buy cooking ware of (Dealer's Name) .... 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Frozen Chocolate Nougat: 


a Cherre Smash: Fill the tarde Be Shetetate Hons 
ocol: as the base, 





1—Strawberry Royale: 2—Pineapple tye 4 









Half fill the glass with Va- Fill the glass with glass with Vanilla Ice Cream 

nilla Ice Cream, add crushed Orange Ice—insert two pees ny over it the syrup then cover with crushed nuts—pe- 
fresh strawberries and pow- ings pieces of fresh or ~ from preserved cherries and cans or English walnuts, or a mixture 
dered sugar — cover par- candied pineapple oa _ cover plentifully with whip- of English walnuts and almonds. A 
tially with whipped cream cover with cream or marshmallow white grape or two, chopped up in 
or marshmallow. whip. Top cream. whip, and decorate with tiny pieces and scattered about, adds 
the whole with a large whole candied or Mara- delicate flavor. A dash of whipped 
strawberry. schino cherries. cream or marshmallow whip on top. 





: I ‘HESE and many other delicious frozen dainties and desserts are easily 
and successfully made with the LIGHTNING freezer. 


The perfection of the ices and creams frozen in a LIGHTNING—their smooth, 
velvety quality, their uniformity of texture, their even freezing—is due to the Fenous 
Wheel Dasher with its Automatic Twin Scrapers, a feature found in no other freezer than the 


‘LIGHANING 


The freezer with a motion all its own. The 
Automatic Twin Scrapers ride directly upon the drawn 
steel bottom of the can—thus insuring positive contact of 
scrapers with sides of the can during the entire period of 
freezing. Removes frozen particles, just as they freeze— 
the cream can’t become lumpy and hard. 








































The frozen cream is carried into contact 
with the Famous Wheel Dasher—its three-bladed 
Wheel, in continual rotation, carries the cream up- 
ward, lifts it, tosses it, aerates it—making it light, 
fluffy and delicate in quality. 


The Licurninc freezer runs easily, freezes 
quickly —is economical in salt, ice and labor. Strong and 
durable, made for the hardest kind of wear. 


Look for “ LicHTNING” on freezer at your 
dealer’s. 1, 2, 3, and 4 quarts and larger sizes. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER WANTS this Free Booklet— 
written for the LIGHTNING freezer especially, with Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer’s own recipes for the most delicious 
ices and creams you have ever tasted. Also for many 
other frozen dainties and taste-tempting desserts. 


North Bros. Mig. Co., 
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Se oN The Way it Works on 





a Aluminum Ware 


Is Really Wonderful 


Orona keeps your beautiful aluminum ware fresh 
and spotless as new. Wipes off like magic those 
obstinate stains and _ streaks. 
No acid or free alkali—noth- 
ing that can harm. 








The manufacturers themselves, 
with the reputation of their 
wares at stake, advise you to use ORONA 
as the standard cleaner for aluminum. They 
know that with a box of Orona at hand you 
will use aluminum utensils more than ever, 
with no trouble to keep clean. 


























O. M. C. Alumishine 


a non-acid, non-inflammable cleaner-polish for outer surfaces 
of aluminum, and gold, silver, brass and all other metals. 
Alumishine will clean and polish without the slightest 
harm to the lacquer which protects most of your orna- 
mental gold, silver and bronze. 

Table silver cleaned and polished with Alumishine will 
not smut the most snowy linen, or lose its lustre by re- 
peated washing. 

Remember—Alumishine is both a polish and cleaner at the same operation. 













At dealers’ everywhere or send 15c in stamps to cover postage, 
with dealer’s name, for trial can or 25¢ for sample can of eaca. 


ORONA MFG. CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
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The Freezer with 
the Open-Spoon Dasher 


The secret of the delightfully tempting ice cream 
which the Alaska Freezer makes, lies in its open- 
spoon dasher which, with every turn, whips air 
into every particle of the cream. 

Every good cook knows that the more air that 
can be whipped into mixtures, the smoother and 
more delicious they will be. 

And Alaska Freezers are so easy to clean. They 
have absolutely no sockets in the can in which 


cream can lodge. 
FREE 


Send for our book “Good News for Ice Cream Lovers,” 
which contains fine old New England recipes for delicious 
ice creams, sherbets, frozen puddings, etc. 


ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, MASS. 
THE 
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RUBBER RINGS 


Do you know that the rubber ring you use in preserving is the 
most important item ? 
Cheap rubber rings harden, crack, and let in air; and your preserves 
“work” and spoil. 
Good Luck rings keep out the air indefinitely, Made of live 
rubber, extra wide, thick, soft and tough and will not taint the 


Send 10 Cents for Package of 1 Dozen 


if your dealer hasn't them in stock. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET 


" ‘Gan Luck in Preserving” tells why preserves spoil and how 
o prevent it. It also contains 36. unusual and practical preserv- 
ing recipes never before published and 80 gummed and 

printed jar labels. 
Write for it now 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


Depr. No. 3 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Cook 


You need have a hot sum- 
mer kitchen xo more. Florence 
Oil Cook Stoves are ready when 
you want to cook. As much 
heat as you want, when you 
want it, right where you want 
it. The flame is right up near 
the cooking. 

Florence Oil Stoves are so 
simple, so sure, so little trouble. 
Yeu light a match. You turn 
a lever. You have a clean, in- 
tensely hot, blue flame. Every 
drop of oil is changed to gas. 
This mixes with oxygen. That 
is what burns. It does not 
smoke. It does produce the 
hottest flame (blue) for cooking. 

The heat is regulated by rais- 
ing or lowering the burners, by 
turning the simple (but pat- 
ented) lever device, giving an 
intensely hot or merely sim- 
mering flame, as desired. The 


June 1915 


ttt 


heat goes upward into the cook- 
ing, instead of outward into 
the kitchen. 

These stoves have vo wicks to 
need trimming, to smoke, scent 
and soot the house—zxo va/ves 
to wear out, or clog, or leak. 

Each burner costs about one- 
half a cent an hour. J glass 
““‘bull’s eye’? always shows you 
amount of oil in the tank. Upper 
reservoir holds a full gallon. 
Water cannot spill into lower 
reservoir, nor get into the pipes. 

We believe the Florence Auto- 
matic principle the best and most 
efficient for oil cook stoves. Others 
cannot use it—we own the patents. 
All Florence Stoves and Ovens are 
fully guaranteed. 


FREE—A Cook-Book 


An unusual recipe book, ‘“The 
Household Helper,’’ free to you. 
Simply send a postal today. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE Co. 


143 School St. 


kidd 
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Gardner, Mass. 
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“Look for 


the Lever” 


“Household Helper” 


A Very Good 
Cook-Book for You 


We have for you—FREE 
an unusual and hand- 
some recipe book of 
household helps, called 
“Household Helper.” It 
isa first aid to economy 
in these “high cost” 
days. Please write fac- 
tory for thic Free Book 
today, giving your 
dealer’s name. 
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SFTCOVE, 
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Savés Tine-Work-Worry” 


Ice Cream versus Pudding and Pie 


BY ACTUAL TEST 


Two apple pies made ready to put into the oven in thirty-five minutes 
(to say nothing of the baking). Two quarts of delicious ice cream mixed, frozen 
and packed ready to serve in 
twenty-one minutes and no 
hot fire to fuss over. That's 
why we say: “Ice cream made 


the right way with a White 
Mountain Freezer is easier to 


make than a pudding or pie.” 

























We have proved it:—so can = rae 

you. If you don’t know the Watt! iets enailiae 

right way ask your dealer Ne ; Whe WX, with a 
. ss - ite ountain 

for our folder or write to “ an ia waener 

us direct. hg make than, a 


pudding ora pie. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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Steamed Beans 
or Baked Beans 


BAKO) BEANS Which do you prefer? 


MATOSA It's only a question of what you want. 
Only a question of getting what you 
ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the manu- 
facturer who offers steamed beans—or 
with the grocer who sells them—or 
with anyone who wants to buy them. 


Steamed Beans cannot lawfully be labeled “Baked.” So, to be 


sure of the kind you are getting, you must read the label on the can. 


“HEIN Zicans 


are’ labeled “Baked” and they really are baked—in great ovens under 
intense dry heat; not simply boiled or steamed like most canned beans. 


They come out of our ovens brown, mealy and tender—delicious— 
digestible, and with all that real Boston baked bean flavor that cannot 
be brought out by any other than the baking process. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce)— Boston Style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork—(Vegetarian) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Try Heinz Baked Beans at our risk. If you do not India Relish, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream of 
prefer them to any other you have ever eaten, your Pea Soup, Cream of Celery Soup, Cream of Tomato 
grocer will es Bam § full purchase money. Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple 


Others of the famous “57”: Heinz Spaghetti, Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, Prepared Mustard, 
cooked ready to serve; Preserved Sweet Pickles, Olive Oil, Olives, Peanut Butter, etc., etc. 


MSE 
57 VARIETIES 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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O YOU remember—years ago—when mother slipped the kitchen bowl 

over our heads and clipped that fringe of hair beneath—and fol- 
lowed with a good shampoo? 

Do you remember her kneading the lather into your stubborn little head? 

You squirmed, but she rubbed the more. She knew. She was aiding the 

hair-roots to get good, rich blood and helping the scalp to breathe as well. 


Two generations of mothers have rubbed the bland, piney lather of 
Packer’s Tar Soap into their children’s heads—and their own. Healthy 
heads of hair have been the natural result down through the years. 


*Packer’s Tar Soap 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Send toc for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. State whether cake or liquid. Send also for Free 
Manual: “The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment.” It will prove valuable. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY, Suite 86E—81 Fulton St., New York 
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GREAT scientist 

discovered the child’s 
“innocence of palate”’— the 
fresh, unspoiled sense of taste 
—and advanced the whole 
American feeling about 
foods. 

He found that the keenest 
delight of the normal palate 
is in delicacy of flavor, a 
fact that we ourselves had 
sensed from the start of the 
Beech-Nut business, and had 
worked out in a practical 
way. 


June 1975 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
for instance. Selected nuts 
—and only the cream of the 
nuts,freed of the little acrid 
hearts — delicately roasted, 
lightly salted, crushed to 
smooth golden-brown butter. ° 
Every step a move toward 
delicacy and flavor. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
comes in vacuum-sealed 
jars—three sizes, 10 cents, 15 
cents, 25 cents (in the extreme 
West, a little more). Your 
grocer has it. 


Maker’s of America’s famous Bacon—Beech-Nat Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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ARROT POLISH cleans windows 

without water, without dust, without 

waiting, without waste. Simply apply 
Parrot and wipe off with a clean cloth at 
once and the glass is cleaned and polished 
in one quick, easy operation. Your hands 
need. never toueh this preparation, yet 
there’s nothing about Parrot Polish that 
can stain or harm the hands or anything 
else. No acids, no caustics, no ammonia, no 
explosives—no other dangerous ingredients. 


Equally effective for polishing nickel plate, copper, 
brass, aluminum and other shiny things. 


Many Household Uses 


Send now for sample metal can mailed postpaid for 
your dealer’s name and 6 cents in stamps. 


CUDAHY, Dept. D, 111-W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Consider the wonderful white tiled 

Libby Kitchens as your own—the 

famous Libby force of chefs and food 

er _ Specialists as your servants—and your 

—~___— summer meat problem will be solved. 
ib - The discerning housewife will appreciate the | 

Lunch Tongues -convenience and economy of buying meats 
“ela ready cooked—the whole family will testify to | 
thedistinctiveexcellenceofeach Libby product. 


0x Tongues 


libky. ME Neill & Libby.chicet? 





your house, perhaps, there 

is some important member 

of the family who should be 

enjoying Kellogg’s Toasted 

Corn Flakes—with good milk poured 

in the side of the dish—not on top— 

just enough to float the crispy flakes 

and bring out their delicate flavor. 
Spare the sugar. 

Oh, you’ll a// be eating them—and 

repeating oftener than with any other 

breakfast food —these golden flakes 


Then too there is 
the WAXTITE 
package that keeps 
the fresh, good flavor 
in~and all other fia- 
vors out, 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co, 


with the ever-alluring fresh-from-the- 
oven taste! 

And rememper pase that you 
don’t know corn flakes unless you 
know Kellogg’s—the original Toasted 
Corn Flakes— 
with the pride of 
the originator to 
keep the delicate 
process complete. 

Even Baby can 
tell the difference] 


WK Kellog 








